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SERIOUS CALL 



TO A 



DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

CONCEBNINQ THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. 

Devotion is neither private nor public prayer; but 
prayers, whether private or public, are particular parts 
or instances of devotion. Devotion signifies a life 
given, or devoted, to God. 

He therefore is the devout man, who lives no longer 
to his own will, or the way and spirit of the world, 
but to the sole will of God ; who considers God in 
every thing, who serves God in every thing, who makes 
all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
every thing in the name of God, and under such rules 
as are conformable to his glory. 

We readily acknowledge, that God alone is to be 
the rule and measure of our prayers ; that in them we 
are to look wholly unto him, and act wholly for him ; 
that we are only to pray in such a manner, for such 
things, and such ends, as are suitable to his glory. 
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Now let any one but find out the reason why he is 
\to be thus strictly pious in his prayers, and he will 
find the same as strong a reason to be as strictly 
pious in all the other parts of his life. For there is 
not the least shadow of a reason why we should make 
God the rule and measure of our prayers ; why we 
should then look wholly unto him, and pray accord- 
ing to his will ; but what equally proves it necessary 
for us to look wholly unto God, and make him the 
rule and measure of all the other actions of our life. 
For any ways of life, any employment of our talents, 
whether of our parts, our time, or money, that is not 
strictly according to the will of God, that is not for 
such ends as are suitable to his glory, are as great 
absurdities and failings, as prayers that are not ac- 
cording to the will of God. For there is no other 
reason why our prayers should be according to the 
will of God, why they should have nothing in them 
but what is wise, and holy, and heavenly ; there is no 
other reason for this, but that our lives may be of the 
same nature, fiill of the same wisdom, holiness, and 
heavenly tempers, that we may live unto God in the 
same spirit that we pray unto him. Were it not our 
strict duty to live by reason, to devote all the actions 
of our lives to God, were it not absolutely necessary 
to walk before him in wisdom and holiness and all 
heavenly conversation, doing every thing in his name, 
and for his glory, there would be no excellency or 
wisdom in the most heavenly prayers. Nay, such 
prayers would be absurdities; they would be like 
prayers for wings, when it was no part of our duty to 

fly. 

As sure, therefore, as there is any wisdom in pray- 
ing for the Spirit of God, so sure is it, that we are to 
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make that Spirit the rule of all our actions ; as sure as 
it is our duty to look wholly unto Grod in our prayers, 
so sure is it that it is our duty to live wholly unto God 
in our lives. But we can no more be said to live unto 
Gk)d, unless we live unto him in all the ordinary ac- 
tions of our life, unless he be the rule and measure of 
all our ways, than we can be said to pray unto God, 
unless our prayers look wholly unto him. So that un- 
reasonable and absurd ways of life, whether in labour 
or diversioUf whether they consume our time^ or our 
money y are like unreasonable and absurd prayers, and 
are as truly an offence unto God. 

It is for want of knowing, or at least considering 
this, that we see such a mixture of ridicule in the 
Hves of many people. You see them strict as to some 
times and places of devotion, but when the service of 
the Church is over, they are but like those that seldom 
or never come there. In their way of life, their man- 
ner of spending their time and money, in their cares 
and fears, in their pleasures and indulgences, in their 
labour and diversions, they are like the rest of the 
world. This makes the loose part of the world ge- 
nerally make a jest of those that are devout, because 
they see their devotion goes no farther than their 
prayers, and that when they are over, they live no 
more unto God, till the time of prayer returns again; 
but live by the same humour and fancy, and in as 
fuU an enjoyment of all the follies of life as other peo- 
ple. This is the reason why they are the jest and 
scorn of careless and worldly people; not because they 
are really devoted to God, but because they appear 
to have no other devotion but that of occasional 
prayers. 

Julius is very fearful of missing prayers; all the 

b2 
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parish supposes Julius to be sick, if he is not at 
Church. But if you were to ask him why he spends 
the rest of his time by humour or chance? why he is a 
companion of the silliest people in their most silly 
pleasures? why he is ready for every impertinent 
entertainment and diversion ? If you were to ask him 
why th«^ is no amusement too trifling to please him ? 
why he is busy at all balls and assemblies? why he gives 
himself up to an idle gossiping conversation? why he 
Uves in foolish fnendships and fondness for particular 
persons, that neith^ want nor deserve any particular 
.kindness? why he allows himself in foolish hatreds 
and resentments against particular persons without con- 
sidering that he is to love every body as himself? If 
you ask him why he never puts his conversation, his 
time, and fortune, under the rules of religion ? Julius 
has no more to say for himself than the most dis- 
orderly person. For the whole tenor of Scripture lies 
as directly against such a life, as against debauchery 
and intemperance: he that lives in such a course of 
idleness and folly, lives no more according to the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, than he that lives in gluttony and 
intemperance. 

If a man was to tell Julius that there was no occa- 
sion for so much constancy at prayers, and that he 
might without any harm to himself, neglect the ser- 
vice of the Church, as the generality of people do, 
Julius would think such a one to be no Christian, and 
that he ought to avoid his company. But if a person 
only tells him, that he may live as the generality of 
the world does, that he may enjoy himself as others 
do, that he may spend his time and money as people 
of fashion do, that he may conform to the follies and 
frailties of the generality, and gratify his tempers and 
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passions as most people do, Julius never suspects that 
man to want a Christian spirit, or that he is doing the 
devil's work. And if Julius was to read all the New 
Testament from the beginning to the end, he would 
find his course of life condemned in every page of it. 

And indeed there cannot any thing be imagined 
more absurd in itself, than wise, and sublime, and hea- 
venly prayers, added to a life of vanity and folly, where 
neither labour nor diversions, neither time nor money, 
are under the direction of the wisdom and heavenly 
tempers of our prayers. If we were to see a man pre- 
tending to act wholly with regard to God in every 
thing that he did, that would neither spend time nor 
money, nor take any labour or diversion, but so far as 
he could act according to strict principles of reason 
and piety, and yet at the same time neglect all prayer, 
whether public or private, should we not be amazed at 
Buch a man, and wonder how he could have so much 
folly along with so much religion? 

Yet this is as reasonable as for any person to pretend 
to strictness in devotion, to be careful of observing 
times and places of prayer, and yet letting the rest of 
his life, his time and labour, his talents and money, be 
disposed of without any regard to strict rules of piety 
and devotion. For it is as great an absurdity to sup- 
pose holy prayers, and divine petitions, without a holi- 
ness of life suitable to them, as to suppose a holy and 
divine life without prayers. 

Let any one therefore think how easily he could 
confute a man that pretended to great strictness of 
life without prayer, and the same arguments will as 
plainly confiite another, that pretends to strictness of 
prayer, without carrying the same strictness into every 
other part of life.. For to be weak and foolish in 
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spending our time and fortune, is no greater a mistake, 
than to be weak and foolish in relation to our prayers. 
And to allow ourselves in any ways of Hfe that neither 
are, nor can be offered to God, is the same irreUgion, 
as to neglect our prayers, or use' them in such a 
manner as make them an offering unworthy of God. 

The short of the matter is this ; either reason and 
religion prescribe rules and ends to all the ordinary 
actions of our life, or they do not : if they do, then 
it is as necessary to govern all our actions by those 
rules, as it is necessary to worship God. For if reli- 
gion teaches us any thing concerning eating and drink- 
ing, or spending our time and money; if it teaches us 
how we are to use and contemn the world; if it tells us 
what tempers we are to have in common life, how we 
are to be disposed towards all people; how we are to 
behave towards the sick, the poor, the old, the desti- 
tute; if it tells us whom we are to treat with a parti- 
cular love, whom we are to regard with a particular 
esteem ; if it tells us how we are to treat our enemies, 
and how we are to mortify and deny ourselves; he 
must be very weak that can think these parts of reli- 
gion are not to be observed with as much exactness, as 
any doctrines that relate to prayers. 

It is very observable, that there is not one com- 
mand in all the Gospel for public worship; and per- 
haps it is a duty that is least insisted upon in Scrips 
ture of any other. The frequent attendance at it 
is never so much as mentioned in all the New Testa- 
ment. Whereas that religion or devotion which is 
to govern the ordinary actions of our life, is to be 
found in almost every verse of Scripture. Our blessed 
Saviour and his Apostles are wholly taken up in 
doctrines that relate to common life. They call us to 
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renounce the world, and differ in every temper and 
way of life, from the spirit and the way of the world: 
to renounce all its goods, to fear none of its evils, to 
reject its joys, and have no value for its happiness: 
to he as new bom babes, that are bom into a new 
state of things : to live as pilgrims in spiritual watch- 
ing, in holy fear, and heavenly aspiring after another 
life : to take up our daily cross, to deny ourselves, to 
profess the blessedaess of mourning, to seek the blessed- 
ness of poverty of spirit: to forsake the pride and 
vanity of riches, to take no thought for the morrow, to 
live in the profoundest state of humility, to rejoice in 
worldly sufferings : to reject the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life: to bear injuries, 
to forgive and bless our enemies, and to love mankind 
as God loveth them : to give up our whole hearts and 
affections to God, and strive to enter through the strait 
gate into a life of etemal glory. 

This is the common devotion which our blessed Sa- 
viour taught, in order to make it the common life of 
all Christians. Is it not therefore exceeding strange, 
that people should place so much piety in the atten- 
dance upon public worship, concerning which there 
is not one precept of our Lord's to be found, and yet 
neglect these common duties of our ordinary life, 
which are commanded in every page of the Gospel? 
I call these duties the devotion of our common life, 
because if they are to be practised, they must be made 
parts of our common life 5 they can have no place any- 
where else. 

If contempt of the world and heavenly affection is a 
necessary temper of Christians, it is necessary that this 
temper appear in the whole course of their lives, in 
their manner of using the world, because it can have 
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no i^aoe unrwlieie dse. If sdMoiiad be a omdhion 
of sahrmtioii, all that would be sared must make it a 
part ci their wdiuary li^ If hamflhr be a Christian 
dntTy then the common li£e of a Christian is to be a 
constant oonrse crf'hmnilitT in all its kinds. If poTerty 
of spirit be necessaiy, it nnist be the spirit and temper 
of ererF dar ci our Hyes. If we are to rdiere the 
naked, the sick, and the prisoner, it must be the 
oommcm charitr ci our lires, as &r as we can render 
onrsdres aUe to perfixm it. If we are to love oar 
^'n^niARy we must make oor oommcm life a Tisible 
exercise and demonstration erf' that love. If content and 
thankfolnesB, if the patient beanng <tf eril be duties to 
God, they are the duties ci ererr day, and in every 
circamstanoe of our life. If we ai>e to be wise and 
holy as the new4M»n sons of God, we can no other- 
wise be so, but by renouncing CTeiy thii^ that is 
fo<dish and Tain in ereiy part of our common life. If 
we are to be in Christ new creatures, we must show 
that we are so, by hayii^ new ways of HTing in the 
world. If we are to fi^w Christ it must be in our 
oommcm way of spendii^ erery day. 

Thus it is in all the Tirtues and holy tempers of 
Christianity; they are not ours unless they be the 
yirtues and tempers of our ordinary life. So that 
Christianity is so fer £rom leayii^ us to Ure in the 
oomnum ways €i life, oonfennii^ to the folly of 
custmns, and gratifying the passicms and tempers 
which the spirit of the world ddigfats in, it is so far 
fincMn iodulghig us in any of these things, that all its 
Tirtues which it makes necessaiy to salTaticm are only 
so many ways of liTing aboTe and contrary to the 
wwld, in all the commcm actions of our fife. If our 
common life is not a common course of humility. 
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sdf-demaly renunciation of the world, poverty of spirit, 
and heavenly affection, we do not live the lives of 
Christians. 

But yet though it is thus plain that this, and this 
alone is Christianity, a uniform, open, and visihle prac- 
tice of all these virtues, yet it is as plain, that there is 
litde or nothing of this to be found, even amongst the 
better sort of people. You see them often at Church, 
and pleased with fine preachers: but look into their 
liyes, and you see them just the same sort of people as 
others are, that make no pretences to devotion. The 
difference that you find betwixt them, is only the dif- 
fa*ence of their natural tempers. They have the same 
taste of the world, the same worldly cares, and fears, 
and joys; they have the same turn of mind, equally 
Tain in their desires. You see the same fondness for 
state and equipage, the same pride and vanity of dress, 
the same self-love and indulgence, the same foolish 
fiiendships, and groundless hatreds, the same levity 
of mind, and trifling spirit, the same fondness for 
diversions, the same idle dispositions, and vain ways 
of spending their time in visiting and conversation, 
as the rest of the world, that make no pretences to 
devotion. 

I do not mean this comparison, betwixt people 
seemingly good and professed rakes, but betwixt 
people of sober lives. Let us take an instance in two 
modest women: let it be supposed that one of them 
is carefiil of times of devotion, and observes them 
through a sense of duty, and that the other has no 
hearty concern about it, but is at Church seldom or 
often, just as it happens. Now it is a very easy 
thing to see this difference betwixt these persons. 
But when you have seen this, can you find any farther 
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difference betwixt them ? Can you find that their 
common life is of a different kind ? Are not the 
tempers, and customs, and manners of the one, of the 
same kind as of the other ? Do they live as if they 
belonged to different worlds, had different views in 
their heads, and different rules and measures of all 
their actions ? Have they not the same goods and 
evils? Are they not pleased and displeased in the 
same manner, and for the same things? Do they 
not live in the same course of life ? Does one seem 
to be of this world, looking at the things that are 
temporal, and the other to be of another world, 
looking wholly at the things that are eternal ? Does 
the one live in pleasure, delighting herself in show 
or dress, and the other live in self-denial and morti- 
fication, renouncing every thing that looks likes vanity, 
either of person, dress, or carriage ? Does the one 
follow public diversions, and trifle away her time in 
idle visits, and corrupt conversation, and does the 
other study all the arts of improving her time, living 
in prayer and watching, and such good works ad 
may make all her time turn to her advantage, and bd ' 
placed to her account at the last day? Is the one 
careless of expense, and glad to be able to adora 
herself with every costly ornament of dress, and does 
the other consider her fortune as a talent given her by 
God, which is to be improved religiously, and no more 
to be spent in vain and needless ornaments than it is 
to be buried in the earth ? Where must you look, to 
find one person of religion differing in this manner, 
from another that has none? And yet if they do not 
differ in these things which are here related, can it 
with any sense be said, the one is a good Christian, and 
the other not. 
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Take another instance amongst the men. Leo has a 
great deal of good nature, has kept what they call good 
company, hates every thing that is false and hase, is 
very generous and brave to his friends, but has concerned 
himself so little with religion, that he hardly knows the 
difference betwixt a Jew and a Christian. 

Eusebius, on the other hand has had early impres* 
sions of religion, and buys books of devotion. He can 
talk of all the feasts and fasts of the Church, and knows 
the names of most men that have been eminent for 
piety. You never hear him swear, or make a loose 
jest; and when he talks of religion, he talks of it as of 
a matter of the last concern* 

Here you see, that one person has reHgion enough, 
according to the way of the world, to be reckoned 
a pious Christian, and the other is so far from all ap- 
pearance of religion, that he may fairly be reckoned a 
Heathen ; and yet if you look into their common life; 
if you examine their chief and ruling tempers in the 
greatest articles of Ufe, or the greatest doctrines of 
Christianity, you will not find the least difference ima- 
ginable. 

Consider them with regard to the use of the world, 
because that is what every body can see. 

Now to have right notions and tempers with relation 
to this world, is as essential to religion as to have right 
notions of God. And it is as possible for a man to 
worship a crocodile, and yet be a pious man, as to have 
his affections set upon this world, and yet be a good 
Christian. 

But now if you consider Leo and Eusebius in this 
respect, you will find them exactly alike, seeking, using^ 
and enjoying, all that can be got in this world in the 
same manner, and for the same ends. You will find 
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that riches, prosperity, pleasures, indulgences, state 
equipages, and honour, are just as much the happiness 
of Eusebius as they are of Leo. And yet if Chris- 
tianity has not changed a man's mind and temper with 
relation to these things, what can we say that it has 
done for him ? For if the doctrines of Christianity 
were practised, they would make a man as different 
from other people, as to all worldly tempers, sensual 
pleasures, and the pride of life, as a wise man is dif- 
ferent fix)m a natural; it would be as easy a thing to 
know a Christian by his outward course of life, as it is 
now difficult to find any body that lives it. For it is 
notorious that Christians are now not only like other 
men in their frailties and infirmities, this might be in 
some degree excusable, but the complaint is, they are 
like Heathens in all the main and chief articles of their 
lives. They enjoy the world, and live every day in 
the same tempers, and the same designs, and the same 
indulgences, as they did who knew not God, nor of any 
happiness in another life. Every body that is capable 
of any reflection, must have observed, that this is gene- 
rally the state even of devout people, whether men or 
women. You may see them difierent from other peo- 
ple, so far as to times and places of prayer, but gene- 
raUy like the rest of the world in all the other parts of 
their lives: that is, adding Christian devotion to a 
Heathen life. I have the authority of our blessed Sa- 
viour for this remark, where he says. Take no thoughU 
saying f What shaU we eat? or, What shall we drink? 
or. Wherewithal shall we be clothedl for after all these 
things do the Oentiles seek. But if to be thus afiected 
even with the necessary things of this life, shows that 
we are not yet of a Christian spirit, but are like the 
Heathens, surely to enjoy the vanity and folly of the 
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world as they did, to be like them in the main chief 
tempers of our lives, in self-loye and indulgence, in 
sensual pleasures and diversions, in the vanity of dress, 
the love of show and greatness, or any other gaudy 
distinctions of fortune, is a much greater sign of an 
Heathen temper. And, consequently, they who add 
devotion to such a life, must be said to pray as Chris- 
tians, but live as Heathens. 



CHAPTER II. 



AN INaUIRT INTO THE REASON, WET THE OENERALITT OF CHRIS- 
TIANS FALL SO FAR SHORT OF THE HOUNES8 AND DEVOTION OF 
CHRISTIANITT. 

It may now be reasonably inquired, how it comes to 
pass, that the lives even of the better sort of people are 
thus strangely contrary to the principles of Christianity ? 

But before I give a direct answer to this, I desire it 
may also be inquired, how it comes to pass that swear- 
ing is so common a vice amongst Christians ? It is 
indeed not yet so common amongst women, as it is 
amongst men. But amongst men this sin is so com- 
mon, that perhaps there are more than two in three that 
are guilty of it through the whole course of their lives, 
swearing more or less, just as it happens, some con- 
stantly, others only now and then as it were by chance. 
Now I ask, how comes it, that two in three of the men 
are guilty of so gross and profane a sin as this is ? 
There is neither ignorance nor human infirmity to plead 
for it ; it is against an express commandment, and the 
most plain doctrine of our blessed Saviour. 

Do but now find the reason why the generality of 
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men live in this notorious vice, and then you will have 
found the reason why the generality even of the better 
sort of people live so contrary to Christianity. 

Now the reason of common swearing is this; it is 
because men have not so much as the intention to please 
GU>d in all their actions. For let a man but have so 
much piety as to intend to please God in all the actions 
of his life, as the happiest and best thing in the world, 
and then he will never swear more. It will be as im- 
possible for him to swear, whilst he feels this intention 
within himself, as it is impossible for a man that intends 
to please his prince, to go up and abuse him to his face. 

It seems but a small and necessary part of piety to 
have such a sincere intention as this 3 and that he has 
no reason to look upon himself as a disciple of Christ 
who is not thus far advanced in piety. And yet it is 
purely for want of this degi*ee of piety, that you see 
such a mixture of sin and folly in the lives even of the 
better sort of people. It is for want of this intention 
that you see men that profess religion, yet live in swear- 
ing and sensuality; that you see clergymen given to 
pride, and covetousness, and worldly enjoyments. It 
is for want of this intention, that you see women that 
profess devotion, yet living in all the folly and vanity 
of dress, wasting their time in idleness and pleasures, 
and in all such instances of state and equipage as their 
estates wiU reach. For let but a woman feel her heart 
full of this intention, and she will find it as impossible 
to patch or paint, as to curse or swear ; she vnll no 
more desire to shine at balls and assemblies, or make a 
figure amongst those that are most finely dressed, than 
she will desire to dance upon a rope to please spec- 
tators: she will know, that the one is as far from the wis- 
dom and excellency of the Christian spirit as the other. 
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It was this general intention^ that made the primi- 
tiye Christians such eminent instances of piety, and 
made the goodly fellowship of the saints, and all the 
glorious army of martyrs and confessors. And if you 
will here stop, and ask yourselves, why you are not as 
pious as the primitive Christians were, your own heart 
will tell you, that it is neither through ignorance, nor 
inability, but purely because you never thoroughly 
intended it. You observe the same Sunday worship 
that they did ; and you are strict in it, because it is 
your full intention to be so. And when you as fiilly 
intend to be like them in their ordinary common life, 
when you intend to please God in sdl your actions, 
you will find it as possible, as to be strictly exact in 
the service of the Church. And when you have this 
intention to please God in all your actions, as the hap- 
piest and best thing in the world, you will find in you 
as great an aversion to every thing that is vain and 
impertinent in common life, whether of business or 
pleasure, as you now have to any thing that is profane. 
You will be as fearful of living in any foolish way, 
either of spending your time, or your fortune, as you 
are now fearful of neglecting the pubHc worship. 

Now, who that wants this general sincere intention, 
can be reckoned a Christian? And yet if it was 
amongst Christians, it would change the whole face of 
the world : true piety, and exemplary holiness, would 
be as common and visible, as buying and selling, or 
any trade in life. 

Let a clergyman be but thus pious, and he will con- 
verse as if he had been brought up by an Apostle; he 
will no more think and talk of noble preferment, than 
of noble eating, or a glorious chariot. He will no 
more complain of the frowns of the world, or a small 
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cure, or the want of a patron, than he will complain ot 
the want of a laced coat, or a running hcnrse. Let him 
but intend to please God in all his actions, as the hap- 
piest and best thing in the world, and then he will 
know, that there is nothing noble in a clergyman, but 
a burning zeal for the salvation of souls ; nor any thing 
poor in his profession, but idleness and a worldly 
spirit 

Again, let a tradesman but have this intention, and 
it will make him a saint in his shop ; his every-day 
business will be a course of wise and reasonable actions, 
made holy to Grod, by being done in obedience to his 
will and pleasure. He will buy and sell, and labour 
and travel, because by so doing he can do some good 
to himself and others. But then, as nothing can please 
€rod but what is wise, and reasonable, and holy, so he 
will neither buy nor sell, nor labour in any other man- 
ner, nor to any other end, but such as may be shown to 
be wise, and reasonable, and holy. He will therefinre 
consider, not what arts, or methods, or application, will 
soonest make him richer and greater than his brethren, 
or remove him from a shop to a Hfe of state and 
pleasure ; but he will consider what arts, what methods, 
what applicaticm, can nmke worldly business most ac- 
ceptable to Grod, and make a life of trade a life of holi- 
ness, devotion, and jHety. This will be the tamper 
and spirit of evorr tradesman ; he cannot stop short 
of these degrees of piety, whenevo* it is his intention 
to please Grod in aU his actions, as the best and hap- 
piest thing in the wcwid. And on the other hand, 
whoever is not of this spirit and temper in his trade 
and profession, and does not cairy it <m only so fer as 
is best subservient to a wise, and hcdy, and beavody 
fife, it is cartain diat he has not this intention ; and yet 
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widioat it, who can be Shawn to be a fbllowBr of Jegiw 
Christ? 

Again^ let the gentleman of birth and fortune but 
baye this intention^ and you will see how it will cany 
him from every appearance of evil, to every instance of 
piety and goodness. He cannot live by chance, or aa 
humour and &ncy carry him, because he knows that 
nothing can please God but a wise and regular course 
of life. He cannot live in idleness and indulgence, in 
sports and gaming, in pleasures and intemperance^ in' 
▼ain expenses and high living, because these things can-^ 
Bot.be turned into means of piety and holiness, or made 
so many parts of a wise and religious life. As he thus" 
ronoves from all appearance of evil, so he hastens and 
aqxires after every instance of goodness. He does not 
ask what is allowable and pardonable, but what is com- 
mendable and praiseworthy. He does not ask whether 
God will forgive the folly of our lives, the madness of 
our pleasures, the vanity of our expenses, the richness 
of our equipage, and the careless consumption of our 
time ; but he asks, whether God is pleased with these 
thin^, or whether these .are the appointed ways of 
gaining his favour ? He does not inquire, whether it be 
pardoimble to hoard up money, to adorn ourselves with 
diamonds, and gild our chariots, whilst the widow and 
the orphan, the sick and the prisoner, want to be 
relieved ; but he asks, whether God has required these 
things at our hands, whether we shall be called to ac- 
count at the last day for the neglect of them ; because 
it 18 not his intent to live in such ways as, for aught we 
know, God may perhaps pardon ; but to be diligent in 
such ways, as we know that God will infallibly reward. 

He will not therefore look at the lives of Christians, 
to learn how he ought to spend his estate, but he will 

c 
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look into the Scriptures, and make every doctrine, pa- 
rable, precept, or instruction, that relates to rich men, 
a law to himself in the use of his estate. 

He will have nothing to do with costly apparel, be- 
cause the rich man in the Gospel was clothed with 
purple and fine linen. He denies himself the pleasures 
and indulgences which his estate could procure, because 
our blessed Saviour saith. Woe unto you that are rich, 
for ye have received your consolation* He will have 
but one rule for charity, and that will be, to spend all 
that he can that way, because the Judge of quick and 
dead hath said, that all that is so given, is given to 
Him. 

He will have no hospitable table for the rich and 
wealthy to come and feast with him, in good eating and 
drinking ; because our blessed Lord saith. When thou 
makest a dinner, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
neither thy hinsrnen, nor thy rich neighbours, lest they 
also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But when thou makest a feast, call the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind : and thou shaU be blessed ; 
for they cannot recompense thee : for thou shaU be re- 
compensed at the resurrection ofthejust^ 

He will waste no money in gilded roofs, or costly 
furniture : he will not be carried firom pleasure to plea- 
sure, in expensive state and equipage, because an in- 
spired Apostle hath said, that aU that is in the world^ 
the lust of the flesh, the hist of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world. 

Let not any one look upon this as an imaginary de- 
scription of charity, that looks fine in the notion, but 
cannot be put in practice. For it is so far firom being 

1 Lukeziy. 12, 13,14. 
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sn imaginaiy, impracticable form of life, that it has been 
practised by great numbers of Christians in former ages, 
who were glad to turn their whole estates into a con- 
stant course of charity. And it is so far from being 
impossible now, that if we can find any Christians, that 
sincerely intend to please God in all their actions, as 
the best and happiest thing in the world, whether they 
be young or old, single or married, men or women, if 
they have but this intention, it will be impossible for 
them to do otherwise. This one principle will infalli- 
bly carry them to this height of charity, and they will 
find themselves imable to stop short of it. 

For how is it possible for a man that intends to please 
God in the use of his money, and intends it because he 
judges it to be his greatest happiness; how is it possi- 
ble for such a one, in such a state of mind, to bury his 
money in needless, impertinent finery, in covering him- 
self or his horses with gold, whilst there are any works 
of piety and charity to be done with it, or any ways of 
spending it well ? 

This is as strictly impossible, as for a man that in- 
tends to please God in his words, to go into company 
on purpose to swear and Ue. For as all waste and 
unreasonable expense is done designedly, and with 
deliberation, so no one can be guilty of it, whose con- 
stant intention is to please God in the use of his 
money. 

I have chosen to explain this matter, by appealing to 
this intention, because it makes the case so plain, and 
because every one that has a mind may see it in the 
clearest light, and feel it in the strongest manner, only 
by looking into his own heart. For it is as easy for 
every person to know whether he intends to please God 
in all his actions, as for any servant to know whether 

c2 
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this be his intention towards his master. Every one 
also can as easily tell how he lays out his money, an(} 
whether h^ considers how to please God in it, as he 
can tell where his estate is, and whether it be in money 
or land. So that here is no plea left for ignorance or 
frailty as to this matter ; eyery body is in the light, 
and every body has power. And no one can fail, but 
he that is not so no^uch a Christian, as to intend to please 
God in the use of his estate. 

You see two persons : one is regular in public and 

private prayer, the oth^ is not. Now the reason of 

this difference is not this, that one has strength and 

power to observe prayer, and the other has not ; but 

the reason is this, that one intends to please God in the 

duties of devotion, and the other has no intention about 

it. Now the case is the same, in the right or wrong 

use of our time and money. You see one person 

throwing away his time in s^eep and idleness, in visiting 

and diversions, and his money in the most vain and 

imreasonable expenses. You see another careful of 

every day, dividing his hours by rules of reason and 

religion, and spending all his money in works of charity : 

now the difference is not owing to this, that one has 

strength aujd power to do thus, and the other has not ; 

but it is owing to this, that one intends to please God 

io, the right use of all his time, and all his money, and 

the other has no intention about it. 

Here, therefore, let us judge ourselves sincerely ; let 
us nQt vainly content ourselves with the conmion dis- 
orders of our lives, the vanity of our expenses, the folly 
of our diversions, the pride of our habits, the idleness 
of our lives, and the wasting of our time, fancying that 
these are such imperfections as we fall into through the 
unavoidable weakness and frailty of our natures ; but 
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let US be assured, that these disorders of our common 
life are owing to this, that we have not so much Chris- 
tianity, as to intend to please God in all the actions of 
our life, as the best, and happiest thing in the world. 
So that we must not look upon ourselves in a state of 
conmion and pardonable imperfection, but in such a 
state, as wants the first and most ftmdamental principle 
of Christianity, yiz. an intention to please God in all 
our actions. 

And if any one was to ask himself, how it comes to 
pass, that there are any degrees of sobriety which he 
neglects, any practices of humility which he wants, any 
method of charity which he does not follow, any rules of 
redeeming time which he does not observe, his own 
heart will tell him, that it is because he never intended 
to be so exact in those duties. For whenever we 
fully intend it, it is as possible to conform to all this 
regularity of life, as it is possible for a man to observe 
times of prayer. 

So that the fault does not Ue here, that we desire to 
be good and perfect, but through the weakness of our 
nature fall short of it ; but it is, because we have not 
piety enough to intend to be as good as we can, or to 
please God in all the actions of our life. This we see 
is plainly the case of him that spends his time in sports 
when he should be at Church ; it is not his want of 
power, but his want of intention, or desire to be there. 

And the case is plainly the same in every other folly 
of human life. She that spends her time and money 
in the unreasonable ways and fashions of the world, does 
not do so because she wants power to be wise and reli- 
^ous in the management of her time and money, but 
because she has no intention or desire of being so. 
When she feels this intention^ she will fiud it. ^ 
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possible to act up to it, as to be strictly sober and 
chaste, because it is her care and desire to be so. 

This doctrine does not suppose, that we have no 
need of divine grace, or that it is in our own power to 
make ourselves perfect. It only supposes, that through 
the want of a sincere intention of pleasing God in all 
our actions we fall into such irregularities of life as by 
the ordinary means of grace we should have power to 
avoid ; and that we have not that perfection, which our 
present state of grace makes us capable of, because we 
do not so much as intend to have it. It only teaches 
us, that the reason why you see no real mortification 
or self-denial, no eminent charity, no profound humi- 
lity, no heavenly affection, no true contempt of the 
world, no Christian meekness, no sincere zeal, no emi- 
nent piety in the common lives of Christians, is this, 
because they do not so much as intend to be exact and 
exemplary in these virtues. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE GREAT DANGER AND FOLLT, OF NOT INTENDING TO BE AS 
EMINENT AND EXEMPLARY AS W£ CAN, IN THE PRACTICE OF ALL 
CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. 

Although the goodness of God, and his rich mer- 
cies in Christ Jesus, are a sufficient assurance to us, 
that he will be merciful to our unavoidable weak- 
nesses and infirmities, that is, to such failings as are 
the effects of ignorance or surprise 5 yet we have no 
reason to expect the same mercy towards those sins 
which we have lived in, through a want of intention 
to avoid them. 
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Por instance ; the case of a common swearer, who 
dies in that guilt, seems to have no title to the divine 
mercy, for this reason, because he can no more plead 
anj weakness, or infirmity in his excuse, than the 
man that hid his talent in the earth could plead his 
want of strength to keep it out of the earth. 

But now if this be right reasoning in the case of a 
common swearer, that his sin is not to be reckoned a 
pardonable frailty, because he has no weakness to 
plead in its excuse, why then do we not carry this 
way of reasoning to its true extent ? why do not we 
as much condemn every other error of life, that has 
no more weakness to plead in its excuse than common 
swearing? 

For if this be so bad a thing, because it might be 
avoided, if we did but sincerely intend it, must not 
then all other erroneous ways of life be very guilty, 
if we live in them, not through weakness and inability, 
but because we never sincerely intended to avoid 
them? 

For instance ; you perhaps have made no progress 
in the most important Christian virtues, you have scarce 
gone half way in humility and charity ; now if your 
failure in these duties is purely owing to your want of 
intention of performing them in any true degree, have 
you not then as little to plead for yourself, and are 
you not as much without all excuse, as the common 
swearer? 

Why, therefore, do you not press these things home 
upon your conscience ? Why do you not think it as 
dangerous for you to live in such defects, as are in 
your power to amend, as it is dangerous for a common 
swearer to live in the breach of that duty, which, it 
is in his power to observe ? Is not negligence, and a 
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want of a sincere intention^ as blameable in one case as 
in another 7 

You, it may be, are as far from Christian perfec- 
tion, as the common swearer is from keeping the third 
commandment; are you not therefore as much con- 
demned by the doctrines of the Gospel, as the swearer 
is by the third commandment ? 

You perhaps will say, that all people fall short of 
the perfection of the Gospel, and therefore you are 
content with your failings. But this is saying nothing 
to the purpose. For the question is not, whether 
Gospel perfection can be fully attained, but whether 
you come as near it as a sincere intention and carefrd 
diligence can carry you. Whether you are not in 
a much lower state than you might be, if you sincerely 
intended, and carefully laboured, to advance yourself 
in all Christian virtues. 

If you are as forward in the Christian life as your 
best endeavours can make you, then you may justly 
hope, that your imperfections will not be laid to your 
charge: but if your defects in piety, humility, and 
charity, are owing to your negligence, and want of 
sincere intention to be as eminent as you can in these 
virtues, then you leave yourself as much without ex- 
cuse, as he that lives in the sin of swearing, through 
the want of a sincere intention to depart from it. 

The salvation of our souls is set forth in Scripture 
as a thing of difficulty, that requires all our diligence, 
that is to be worked out with fear and trembling. 

We are told, that strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life^ and few there he that 
find tt. That many are calledy hut few are chosen. 
And that many will miss of their salvation, who seem 
to have taken some pains to obtain it: as in these 
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words, Strive to enter in at the strait gate, for many I 
my unto you vnll seek to enter in, and shall not be able. 

Here our blessed Lord commands us to strive to 
enter in, because many will fail, who only seek to 
enter. By which we are plainly taught, that religion 
is a state of labour and striving, and that many will 
fail of their salvation ; not because they took no pains 
or care about it, but because they did not take pains 
and care enough ; they only sought, but did not strive 
to enter in. 

Every Christian, therefore, should as well examine 
his life by these doctrines as by the commandments. 
For these doctrines are as plain marks of our condition, 
as the commandments are plain marks of our duty. 

For if salvation is only given to those who strive 
for it, then it is as reasonable for me to consider, 
whether my course of life be a course of striving to 
obtain it, as to consider whether I am keeping any of 
the commandments. 

If my religion is only a formal compliance with 
those modes of worship, that are in fashion where I 
live ; if it costs me no pains or trouble ; if it lays me 
under no rules and restraints ; if I have no careful 
thoughts and sober reflections about it, is it not great 
weakness to think that I am striving to enter in at the 
strait gate ? 

If I am seeking every thing that can delight my 
senses, and regale my appetites ; spending my time 
and fortune in pleasures, in diversions, and worldly 
enjoyments ; a stranger to watchings, fastings, prayers, 
and mortification; how can it be said that I am 
working out my salvation with fear and trembling ? 

If there is nothing in my life and conversation that 
shows me to be different from Jews and Heathens ; 
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if I use the world, and worldly enjoyments, as the 
generality of people now do, and in all ages have done ; 
why should I think that I am amongst those few, who 
are walking in the narrow way to heaven ? 

And yet if the way is narrow, if none can walk in 
it but those that strive, is it not as necessary for me to 
consider, whether the way I am in be narrow enough, 
or the labour I take be a sufficient striving, as to con- 
sider whether I sufficiently observe the second or third 
commandment ? 

The sum of this matter is this : From the above- 
mentioned, and many other passages of Scripture, it 
seems plain, that our salvation depends upon the sin- 
cerity and perfection of our endeavours to obtain it. 

Weak and imperfect men shall, notwithstanding 
their frailties and defects, be received, as having pleased 
God, if they have done their utmost to please him. 

The rewards of charity, piety, and humility, will 
be given to those, whose lives have been a careful 
labour to exercise these virtues in as high a degree as 
they could. 

We cannot offer to God the service of angels ; we 
cannot obey him as man in a state of perfection 
could ; but fallen men can do their best, and this is 
the perfection that is required of us ; it is only the 
perfection of our best endeavours, a careful labour to 
be as perfect as we can. 

But if we stop short of this, for aught we know, 
we stop short of the mercy of God, and leave our- 
selves nothing to plead from the terms of the Gospel. 
For God has there made no promises of mercy to the 
slothful and negligent. His mercy is only offered to 
our frail and imperfect, but best endeavours, to prac- 
tise all manner of righteousness. 
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As the law to angels is angelical righteousness, as 
the law to perfect beings is strict perfection, so the 
law to our imperfect natures is, the best obedience that 
our fi*ail nature is able to perform. 

The measure of our love to God, seems in justice 
to be the measure of our love of every virtue. We 
are to love and practise it tuith all our heart, with 
all our soul, toith all our mind, and with all our 
strength. And when we cease to live with this re- 
gard to virtue, we live below our nature, and, instead 
of being able to plead our infirmities, we stand charge- 
able with negligence. 

It is for this reason that we are exhorted to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling; because 
unless our heart and passions are eagerly bent upon 
the work of our salvation ; unless holy fears animate 
our endeavours, and keep our consciences strict and 
tender about every part of our duty, constantly exa- 
mining how we live, and how fit we are to die ; we 
shall in all probability fall into a state of negligence, 
and sit down in such a course of Hfe, as will never 
carry us to the rewards of heaven. 

Ajid he that considers, that a just God can only 
make such allowances as are suitable to his justice, 
that our works are all to be examined by fire, will find 
that fear and trembling: are proper tempers for those 
that are drawing near so great a Mai. 

And indeed there is no probability, that any one 
should do all the duty that is expected from him, or 
make that progress in piety, which the holiness and 
justice of God requires of him, but he that is con- 
stantly afi*aid of falling short of it. 

Now this is not intended to possess people's minds 
with a scrupulous anxiety, and discontent in the ser- 
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vice of God, but to fill them with a just fear of living 
in sloth and idleness, and in the neglect of such vir- 
tues as they will want at the day of judgment. It 
is to excite them to an earnest examination of their 
lives, to such zeal, and care, and concern after Chris- 
tian perfection, as they use in any matter that has 
gained their heart and affections. It is only desiring 
them to be so apprehensive of their state, so humble 
in the opinion of themselves, so earnest after higher 
degrees of piety, and so fearfiil of falling short of 
happiness, as the great Apostle St. Paul was, when 
he thus wrote to the Philippians. Not as though I 
had already attainedy either were already perfect; 

hut this one thing I do, forgetting those things 

whidh are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before, I press toward the marh for the 
prize of the high calling of Ood in Christ Jesus. 
And then he adds, Let us therefore, as many as are 
perfect, be thus minded. Phil. iii. 15. 

But now, if the Apostle thought it necessary for 
those, who were in his state of perfection, to be thus 
minded, that is, thus labouring, pressing, and aspirihg 
after some degree of holiness, to which they were not 
then arrived, surely it is much more necessary for us, 
who are bom in the dregs of time, and labouring 
under great imperfections, to be thus minded, that id, 
thus earnest and striving aft«r such degrees of a holy 
and divine life, as we have not yet attained. 

The best way for any one to know how much he 
ought to aspire aft;er holiness, is to consider, not how 
much will make his present life easy, but to ask him- 
self, how much he thinks will make him easy at the 
hour of death. 

Now any man that dares be so serious, as to put 
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this question to kimfielf^ will be forced to anfiwer, thfkt 
at death; ev^ry qna will wish that be had been as per* 
feet as humaQ natuiie can be. 

Is not this thei^^fore sufficient to put us not only 
upon wishing) but labouring after all that periRsctiony 
which we shall then lament the want of? Is it not 
excessive foUj to be content, with such a course of 
piety as we ab^eady know canniot content, us, at a time 
when we shall so want it, as to have nothing else to 
comfort us ? How can we carry a severer cond^n^na- 
tion against ourselves, than to belieye, that, at the 
hour of death, we shall want the virtues of the Saints, 
and wish that we had been amongst the first servants 
of God, and yet take no methods of arriving at their 
height of piety, whilst we are alive? 

Though this is an absurdity that we can easily pass 
over at present, whilst the health of our bodies, the 
passions of our minds, the noise, and hurry, and 
pleasures, and business of the world, lead us on with 
eyes that see not, and ears that hear not ; yet, at death, 
it will set itself before us in a dreadiul magnitude, it 
will haunt us like a dismal ghost, and our conscience 
will never let us take our eyes from it. 

We see in worldly matters, what a torment self- 
condemnation is, and how hardly a man is able to for- 
give himself, when he has brought himself into any 
calamity or disgrace, purely by his own folly. The 
affliction is made doubly tormenting, because he is 
forced to charge it all upon himself, as his own act 
and deed, against the nature and reason of things, and 
contrary to the advice of all his friends. 

Now by this we may in some degree guess how 
terrible the pain of that self-condemnation will be, 
when a man shall find himself in the miseries of death 
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under the severity of a self-condemning conscience, 
charging all his distress upon his own folly and mad- 
ness, against the sense and reason of his own mind, 
against all the doctrines and precepts of religion, and 
contrary to all the instructions, calls, and warnings, 
both of God and man. 

Penitens was a busy, notable tradesman, and very 
prosperous in his dealings, but died in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age. 

A little before his death, when the doctors had 
given him over, some of his neighbours came one 
evening to see l^m, at which time he spake thus to 
them : — 

I see, my friends, the tender concern you have for 
me, by the grief that appears in your countenances, 
and I know the thoughts that you have now about 
me. You think how melancholy a case it is, to see 
so young a man, and in such flourishing business, 
delivered up to death. And perhaps, had I visited 
any of you in my condition, I should have had the 
same thoughts of you. 

But now, my friends, my thoughts are no more like 
your thoughts than my condition is like yours. 

It is no trouble to me now to think, that I am to die 
young, or before I have raised an estate. 

These things are now sunk into such mere nothings, 
that I have no name little enough to call them by. 
For if in a few days or hours, I am to leave this car- 
cass to be buried in the earth, and to find myself 
either for ever happy in the favour of God, or eter- 
nally separated fi*om all light and peace, can any words 
sufficiently express the littleness of every thing else ? 

Is there any dream like the dream of life, which 
amuses us with the neglect and disregard of these 
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things ? Is there any folly like the folly of our manly 
state, which is too wise and husy, to be at leisure for 
these reflections ? 

When we consider death as a misery, we only 
think of it as a miserable separation from the enjoy- 
ments of this life. We seldom mourn over an old 
man that dies rich, but we lament the young, that are 
taken away in the progress of their fortune. You 
yourselves look upon me with pity, not that I am 
going imprepared to meet the Judge of quick and 
dead, but that I am to leave a prosperous trade in the 
flower of my life. 

This is the wisdom of our manly thoughts. And 
yet what folly of the silliest children is so great as 
this? 

For what is there miserable, or dreadful in death, 
but the consequences of it? When a man is dead, 
what does any thing signify to him, but the state he is 
then in? 

Our poor friend Lepidus died, you know, as he was 
dressing himself for a feast ; do you think it is now 
part of his trouble, that he did not live till that enter- 
tainment was over 7 Feasts, and business, and plea- 
sures, and enjoyments, seem great things to us, whilst 
we think of nothing else; but as soon as we add 
death to them, they all sink into an equal littleness ; 
and the soul that is separated from the body no more 
laments the loss of business, than the losing of a feast. 

If I am now going into the joys of God, could there 
be any reason to grieve, that this happened to me be- 
fore I was forty years of age ? Could it be a sad thing 
to go to Heaven, before I had made a few more bar- 
gains, or stood a little longer behind a counter ? 

And if I am to go amongst lost spirits, could there 
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be any reason to be content, thc^ this did not happen 
to me till I was old, and full of riches ? 

If good angels were ready to receive my soul, could 
it be any grief to me, that I was dying upon a poor bed 
in a garret ? 

And if God has delivered me up to evil spirits, 
to be dragged by them to places of torments, could it 
be any comfort to me, that they found me upon a bed 
of state? 

When you are as near death as I am, you will know 
that all the different states of life, whether of youth or 
age, riches or poverty, greatness or meanness, signify 
no more to you, than whether you die in a poor or 
stately apartment 

The greatness of those things which follow deaUi 
makes all that goes before it sink into nothing. 

Now that judgment is the next thing that I look 
for, and everlasting happiness or misery is come so 
near me, all the enjoyments and prosperities of life seem 
as vain and insignificant, and to have no more to do 
with my happiness, than the clothes that I wore before 
I could speak. 

But, my friends, how am I surprised that I have not 
always had these thoughts ? for what is tliere in the 
terrors of death, in the vanities of life, or the necessi- 
ties of piety, but what I might have as easily and fiilly 
seen in any part of my life? 

What a strange thing is it, that a little health, or 
the poor business of a shop, should keep us so sense- 
less of these great things, that are coming so &8t 
upon us! 

Just as you came in my chamber, I was thinking 
with myself, what numbers of soub there are now in 
the world, in my condition at this very time, surprised 
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with a summons to the other world ; some taken from 
their shops and farms, others from their sports and 
pleasures, these at suits of law, those at gaming tables, 
some on the road, others at their own firesides, and all 
seized at an hour when they thought nothing of it; 
frightened at the approach of death, confounded at the 
vanity of all their labours, designs, and projects, asto- 
nished at the folly of their past lives, and not know- 
ing which way to turn their thoughts, to find any com- 
fort. Their consciences flying in their faces, bringing 
all their sins to their remembrance, tormenting them 
with deepest convictions of their own folly, presenting 
them with the sight of the angry Judge, the worm that 
never dies, the fire that is never quenched, the gates of 
Hell, the powers of darkness, and the bitter pains of 
eternal death. 

O my friends ! bless God that you are not of this 
number, that you have time and strength to employ 
yourselves in such works of piety, as may bring you 
peace at the last. 

And take this along with you, that there is nothing 
but a life of great piety, or a death of great stupidity, 
that can keep off these apprehensions. 

Had I now a thousand worlds, I would give them 
all for one year more, that I might present unto God 
one year of such devotion and good works, as I never 
before so much as intended. 

You, perhaps, when you consider that I have lived 
free from scandal and debauchery, and in the commu- 
nion of the Church, wonder to see me so full of remorse 
and self-condemnation at the approach of death. 

But, alas! what a poor thing is it, to have lived 
only free from murder, thefl, and adultery, which is 
ail that I can say of myself. 

D 
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You know, indeed, that I have never been reckoner 
a sot, but you are, at the same time, witnesses, an< 
have been frequent companions of my intemperance 
sensuality, and great indulgence. And if I am no\ 
going to a judgment, where nothing will be rewards 
but good works, I may well be concerned, that thoug] 
I am no sot, yet I have no Christian sobriety to plea< 
for me. 

It is true, I have lived in the communion of th 
Church, and generally frequented its worship and ser 
vice on Sundays, when I was neither too idle, or no 
otherwise disposed of by my business and pleasures 
But, then, my conformity to the public worship ha 
been rather a thing of course, than any real intentioi 
of doing that which the service of the Church sup 
poses: had it not been so, I had been ofrener a 
Church, more devout when there, and more fearful o 
ever neglecting it. 

But the thing that now surprises me above all won 
ders is this, that I never had so much as a genera 
intention of living up to the piety of the Gospel. Thii 
never so much as entered into my head or my heart 
I never once in my life considered whether I was liv 
ing as the laws of religion direct, or whether my waj 
of life was such, as would procure me the mercy o 
God at this hour. 

And can it be thought that I have kept the Gospe 
terms of salvation, without ever so much as intending 
in any serious and deliberate manner, either to lano^ 
them, or keep them ? Can it be thought that I hav< 
pleased God with such a life as he requires, though 1 
have lived without ever considering what he requires, 
or how much I have performed? How easy a thin^ 
would salvation be, if it could fall into my careless 
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hands^ who have never had so much serious thoughts 
about it; as about any one common bargain that I have 
made. 

In the business of Hfe I have used prudence and 
reflection. I have done every thing by rules and 
methods. I have been glad to converse with men of 
experience and judgment, to find out the reasons why 
some fail, and others succeed in any business. I have 
taken no step in trade but with great care and caution, 
considering every advantage or danger that attended it. 
I have always had my eye upon the main end of busi- 
ness, and have studied all the ways and means of being 
a gainer by all that I undertook. 

But what is the reason that I have brought none of 
these tempers to rehgion? What is the reason that 
I, who have so often talked of the necessity of rules, 
and methods, and diligence, in worldly business, have 
all this while never once thought of any rules, or 
methods, or managements, to carry me on in a life 
of piety ? 

Do you think any thing can astonish and confound 
a dying man like this? What pain do you think a 
man must feel, when his conscience lays all this folly 
to his charge, when it shall show him how regular, 
exact, and wise he has been in small matters, that are 
passed away like a dream, and how stupid and sense- 
less he has Hved, without any reflection, without any 
mleS; in things of such eternal moment, as no heart 
can sufficiently conceive them ? 

Had I only my frailties and imperfections to lament 
at this time, I should lie here humbly trusting in the 
mercies of God. But, alas ! how can I call a general 
disregard, and a thorough neglect of all religious im- 
provement, a frailty or imperfection, when it was as 

d2 
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much in my power to have been exact and careftd^ and 
diligent in a course of piety^ as in the business of my 
trade? 

I could have called in as many helps^ have practised 

as many rules^ and been taught as many certain me- 
thods of holy living, as of thriving in my shop, had I 
but so intended, and desired it. 

Oh, my Mends ! a careless life, unconcerned and un- 
attentive to the duties of religion, is so without all 
excuse, so unworthy of the mercy of God, such a shame 
to the sense and reason of our minds, that I can hardly 
conceive a greater punishment, than for a man to be 
thrown into the state that I am in, to reflect upon it. 

Penitens was here going on, but had his mouth 
stopped by a convulsion, which never suffered him to 
speak any more. He lay convulsed about twelve 
hours, and then gave up the ghost. 

Now if every reader would imagine this Penitens 
to have been some particular acquaintance or relation 
of his, and fancy that he saw and heard all that is here 
described ; that he stood by his bed-side when his poor 
friend lay in such distress and agony, lamenting the 
folly of his past life, it would, in all probability, teach 
him such wisdom as never entered into his heart before. 
If to this he should consider how often he himself 
might have been surprised in the same state of n^li- 
gence, and made an example to the rest of the world, 
this double reflection, both upon the distress of his 
friend, and the goodness of that God, who had pre- 
served him j&om it, would in all likelihood sofien his 
heart into holy tempers, and make him turn the re- 
mainder of his life into a r^ular course of piety. 

This therefore being so useful a meditation, I shall 
here leave the reader, as I hope, seriously engaged in it 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WE CAN PLBASE GOD IN NO STATE, OR EMPLOYMENT OF UFE, BUT BT 
INTENDING AND DEVOTING IT ALL TO HIS HONOUR AND GLORY. 

Havino in the first chapter stated the general nature 
of devotion, and shown that it impHes not any form 
of prayer, but a certain form of life, that is offered to 
God, not at any particular times or places, but every- 
where, and in every thing; I shall now descend to some 
particulars, and show how we are to devote our labour 
and employment, our time and fortunes, imto God. 

As a good Christian should consider every place as 
holy, because God is there, so he should look upon 
every part of his life as a matter of holiness, because it 
is to be offered unto God. 

The profession of a clergyman is an holy profession, 
because it is a ministration m holy things, an atten- 
dance at the altar. But worldly business is to be 
made holy unto the Lord, by being done as a service 
to him, and in conformity to his divine will. 

For as all men, and all things in the world, as truly 
belong unto God, as any places, things, or persons, 
that are devoted to divine service, so all things are to 
be used, and all persons are to act in their several states 
and employments, for the glory of God. 

Men of worldly business, therefore, must not look 
upon themselves as at hberty to live to themselves, to 
sacrifice to their own humours and tempers, because 
their employment is of a worldly nature. But they 
must consider, that, as the world and all worldly pro- 
fessions as truly belong to God, as persons and things 
that are devoted to the altar, so it is as much the duty 
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of men in worldly business to live wholly unto God, 
as it is the duty of those who are devoted to divine 
service. 

As the whole world is God's, so the whole world is 
to act for God. As all men have the same relation to 
God, as all men have all their powers and faculties from 
God, so all men are obliged to act for God, with all 
their powers and faculties. 

As all things are God's, so all things are to be used 
and regarded as the things of God. For men to abuse 
things on earth, and live to themselves, is the same 
rebellion against God, as for angels to abuse things in 
heaven; because God is just the same Lord of aJl on 
earth, as he is the Lord of all in heaven. 

Things may, and must differ in their use, but yet 
they are all to be used according to the will of God. 

Men may, and must differ in their employments, but 
yet they must all act for the same ends, as dutiiul ser- 
vants of God, in the right and pious performance of 
their several callings. 

Clergymen must live wholly unto God in one par- 
ticular way, that is, in the exercise of holy offices, in 
the ministration of prayers and sacraments, and a 
zealous distribution of spiritual goods. 

But men of other employments are, in their par- 
ticular ways, as much obliged to act as the servants 
of God, and live wholly unto him in their several 
callings. 

This is the only difference between clergymen and 
people of other callings. 

When it can be shown, that men might be vain, 
covetous, sensual, worldly-minded, or proud in the 
exercise of their worldly business, then it will be 
allowable for clergymen to indulge the same tempers 
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in their sacred profession. For though these tempers 
are most odious and most criminal in clergymen, who, 
besides their baptismal vow, have a second time de- 
voted themselves to God, to be his servants, not in 
the common offices of human life, but in the spiritual 
service of the most holy sacred things, and who are 
therefore to keep themselves as separate and dif- 
ferent from the common life of other men, as a church 
or an altar is to be kept separate from houses and 
tables of common use; yet as all Christians are by 
their baptism devoted to God, and made professors 
of holiness, so are they all in their several callings to 
live as holy and heavenly persons 5 doing every thing 
in their common life only in such a manner, as it may 
be received by God, as a service done to him. For 
things spiritual and temporal, sacred and common, 
must, like men and angels, like heaven and earth, all 
conspire in the glory of God. 

As there is but one God and Father of us all, 
whose glory gives light and life to every thing that 
lives, whose presence fills all places, whose power sup- 
ports all beings, whose providence ruleth all events; 
so every thing that lives, whether in heaven or 
earth, whether they be thrones or principalities, men 
or angels, they must all, with one spirit, live wholly to 
the praise and glory of this one God and Father of 
them all. Angels as angels, in their heavenly mini- 
strations; but men as men, women as women, bishops 
as bishops, priests as priests, and deacons as deacons ; 
some with things spiritual, and some with things tem- 
poral, offering to God the daily sacrifice of a reason- 
able life, wise actions, purity of heart, and heavenly 
affections. 

This is the common business of all persons in this 
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world. It is not left to any women in the world tc 
trifle away their time in the follies and impertinences 
of a fashionable life, nor to any men to resign them- 
selves up to worldly cares and concerns ; it is not lefl 
to the rich to gratify their passions in the indulgences 
and pride of life, nor to the poor, to vex and torment 
their hearts with the poverty of their state ; but mer 
and women, rich and poor, must, with bishops anc 
priests, walk before God in the same wise and holj 
spirit, in the same denial of all vain tempers, and ii 
the same discipline and care of their souls; not onl} 
because they have all the same rational nature, anc 
are servants of the same God, but because they al 
want the same holiness, to make them fit for the sam( 
happiness, to which they are all called. It is there 
fore absolutely necessary for all Christians, whethei 
men or women, to consider themselves as persons tha 
are devoted to holiness, and so order their commoi 
ways of life, by such rules of reason and piety, ai 
may turn it into continual service unto Almighty 
God. 

Now to make our labour, or employment, an ao 
ceptable service unto God, we must carry it on witl 
the same spirit and temper, that is required in giving 
of alms, or any work of piety. For, if whether we ea 
or drink, or whatsoever we do, we must do all to th 
glory of Ood^ ; if we are to use this world as if Wi 
used it not; if we are to present our bodies a livim 
sacrificey holy, acceptable to God^ ; if we are to liVi 
by faith and not by sight, and to have our con 
versation in heaven; then it is necessary that th< 
common way of our life, in every state, be made t< 
glorify God by such tempers as make our prayen 

U Cor. X. 31. 2Roin.xii. I. 
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and adorations acceptable to him. For if we are 
worldly, or earthly-minded, in our employments, if 
they are carried on with vain desires, and coyetous 
tempers, only to satisfy ourselves, we can no more 
be said to live to the glory of God, than gluttons and 
drunkards can be said to eat and to drink to the glory 
of God. 

As the glory of God is one and the same thing, so 
whatever we do suitable to it must be done with one 
and the same spirit. That same state and temper of 
mind which makes our alms and devotions acceptable, 
must also make our labour, or employment, a proper 
offering unto God. If a man labours to be rich, and 
pursues his business, that he may raise himself to a 
state of figure and glory in the world, he is no longer 
serving God in his employment; he is acting under 
other masters, and has no more title to a reward 
from God, than he that gives alms, that he may be 
seen, or prays, that he may be heard of men. For 
vain and earthly desires are no more allowable in our 
employments, than in our alms and devotions. For 
these tempers of worldly pride, and vain-glory, are not 
only evil, when they mix with our good works, but 
they have the same evil nature, and make us odious to 
Gt)d, when they enter into the common business of 
our employment. If it were allowable to indulge 
covetous or vain passions in our worldly employments, 
it would then be allowable to be vain-glorious in our 
devotions. But as our alms and devotions are not an 
acceptable service, but when they proceed from a heart 
truly devoted to God, so our common employment 
cannot be reckoned a service to him, but when it is 
performed with the same temper and piety of heart. 

Most of the employments of life are in their own 
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nature lawftd; and all those that are so may be made 
a substantial part of our duty to God, if we engage in 
them only so far, and for such ends, as are suitable to 
beings that are to live above the world, all the time 
that they live in the world. This is the only measure 
of our application to any worldly business : let it be 
what it will, or where it will, it must have no more of 
our hands, our hearts, or our. time, than is consistent 
with a hearty, daily, careful preparation of ourselves 
for another life. For as all Christians, as such, have 
renounced this world, to prepare themselves by daily 
devotion, and universal holiness, for an eternal state of 
quite another nature, they must look upon worldly 
employments, as upon worldly wants, and bodily infir- 
mities; things not to be desired, but only to be 
endured and suffered, tiU death and the resurrection 
have carried us to an eternal state of real happiness. 

Now he that does not look at the things of this life 
in this degree of littleness, cannot be said either to feel 
or believe the greatest truths of Christianity. For if 
he thinks any thing great or important in human 
business, can he be said to feel or believe those Scrip- 
tures, which represent this life, and the greatest things 
of Ufe, as bubbles, vapours, dreams, and shadows? 

If he thinks figure, and show, and worldly glory, to be 
any proper happiness of a Christian, how can he be 
said to feel or beUeve this doctrine. Blessed are ye 
when men shall hate youj and when tliey shaU separate 
you from their company y and shall reproaxih you, and 
cast out your nmne as evil, for the Son of man's sake? 
For surely, if there was any real happiness in figure, 
and show, and worldly glory, if these things deserved 
our thoughts and care, it could not be matter of the 
highest joy, when we are torn from them by persecu- 
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tions and sufferings. If^ therefore^ a man will so live, 
as to show that he feels and believes the most funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, he must live above 
the world ; this is the temper that must enable him to 
do the business of life, and yet live wholly unto God, 
and to go through some worldly employment with a 
heavenly mind. And it is as necessary that people 
hve in their employments with this temper, as it is 
necessary that their emplo3rment itself be lawful. 

The husbandman that tilleth the ground is em- 
ployed in an honest business, that is necessary in life 
and very capable of being made an acceptable service 
unto God. But if he labours and toils, not to serve 
any reasonable ends of life, but in order to have his 
plough made of silver, and to have his horses harnessed 
in gold, the honesty of his emplo3rment is lost as to 
him, and Ws labour becomes his foUy. 

A tradesman may justly think that it is agreeable 
to the will of God, for him to sell such things as are 
innocent and useful in life, such as help both himself^ 
and others, to a reasonable support, and enable them 
to assist those that want to be assisted. But if, in- 
stead of this, he trades only with regard to himself, 
without any other rule than that of his own temper; if 
it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that he may live 
in figure and indulgence, and be able to retire from 
business to idleness and luxury; his trade, as to him, 
loses all its innocency, and is so far from being an 
acceptable service to God, that it is only a more 
plausible course of covetousness, self-love, and ambition. 
For such a one turns the necessities of employment 
into pride and covetousness, just as the sot and epicure 
turn the necessities of eating and drinking into gluttony 
and drunkenness. Now he that is up early and late, 
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'that sweats and labours for these ends, that he may be 
some time or other rich, and live in pleasure and in- 
dulgence, lives no more to the glory of God, than he 
that plays and games for the same ends. For though 
there is a great difference between trading and gaming, 
yet most of that difference is lost, when men once 
trade with the same desires and tempers, and for the 
same ends, that others game. Charity, and fine dress- 
ing, are things very different; but if men give alms 
for the same reasons that others dress fine, only to be 
seen and admired, charity is then but like the vanity 
of fine clothes. In like manner, if the same motives 
make some people painful and industrious in their 
trades, which make others constant at gaming, such 
pains are but like the pains of gaming. 

Calidus has traded above thirty years in the great- 
est city of the kingdom ; he has been so many years 
constantly increasing his trade and his fortune. Every 
hour of the day is with him an hour of business ; and 
though he eats and drinks very heartily, yet every 
meal seems to be in a hurry, and he would say grace 
if he had time. Calidus ends every day at the tavern, 
but has not leisure to be there till nine o'clock. He 
is always forced to drink a good hearty glass, to drive 
thoughts of business out of his head, and make his 
spirits drowsy enough for sleep. He does business all 
the time that he is rising, and has settled several 
matters before he can get to his compting-room. His 
prayers are a short ejaculation or two, which he never 
misses in stormy, tempestuous weather, because he has 
always something or other at sea. Calidus will tell 
you, with great pleasure, that he has been in this hurry 
for so many years, and that it must have killed him 
long ago, but that it has been a rule with him to get 
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out of the town every Saturday, and make the Sunday 
a day of quiet, and good refreshment in the country 

He is now so rich, that he would leave off his 
business, and amuse his old age with building, and 
fiimishing a fine house in the country, but that he is 
afraid he should grow melancholy if he was to quit his 
business. He will tell you, with great gravity, that it 
is a dangerous thing for a man that has been used to 
get money, ever to leave it off. If thoughts of religion 
happen at any time to steal into his head, CaUdus 
contents himself with thinking, that he never was a 
friend to heretics, and infidels, that he has always been 
civil to the minister of his parish, and very often given 
something to the charity schools. 

Now this way of life is at such a distance firom all 
the doctrine and discipline of Christianity, that no 
one can live in it through ignorance or frailty. Ca- 
lidus can no more imagine that he is born again of 
the Spirit^; that he is in Christ a new creature; 
that he lives here as a stranger and pUgrim^, setting 
his affections on things above, and laying up treasures 
in heavenly — he can no more imagine this, than he 
can think that he has been all his life an Apostle 
vforking miracles, and preaching the Gospel. 

It must also be owned, that the generality of trading 
people, especially in great towns, are too much Hke 
Calidus. You see them all the week buried in busi- 
ness, unable to think of any thing else; and then 
spending the Sunday in idleness and refreshment, in 
wandering into the country, in such visits and jovial 
meetings, as make it often the worst day of the week. 

Now they do not hve thus, because they cannot 
support themselves with less care and application to 
1 St. John iii. * 1 Pet ii. 1 1 . « Col. iii. 1. 
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business; but they live thus because they want to grow 
rich in their trades^ and to maintain their families in 
some such figure and degree of finery, as a reasonable 
Christian life has no occasion for. Take away but 
this temper, and then people of all trades will find 
themselves at leisure to live every day like Christians, 
to be careful of every duty of the Gospel, to live in a 
visible course of religion, and be every day strict 
observers both of private and public prayer. 

Now the only way to do this, is for people to 
consider their trade as something that they are obliged 
to devote to the glory of God, something that they are 
to do only in such a manner as that they may make 
it a duty to him. Nothing can be right in business, 
that is not under these rules. — ^The Apostle commands 
servants to be obedient to their masters in singleness of 
heart, as unto Christ, Not with eye'Service, as men" 
pleasers; but as the servants of Christ, doing the mil 
of God from the heart ; with good will doing service^ 
as unto the Lord, and not to men.^ 

This passage sufficiently shows, that all Christians 
are to live wholly unto God in every state and con- 
dition, doing the work of their common calling in such 
a manner, and for such ends, as to make it a part of 
their devotion or service to God. For certainly if poor 
slaves are not to comply with their business as men- 
pleasers, if they are to look wholly unto God in all 
their actions, and serve in singleness of heart, as unto 
the Lord, surely men of other employments and con- 
ditions must be as much obliged to go through their 
business with the same singleness of heart; not as 
pleasing the vanity of their own minds, not as gratifying 
their own selfish worldly passions, but as the servants 

1 Ephes. vi. 5. Col. ui. 22, 23. 
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of God in all that they have to do. For surely no one 
will say, that a slave is to devote his state of life unto 
God, and make the will of God the sole rule and end 
of his service, but that a tradesman need not act with 
the same spirit of devotion in his business. For this 
is as absurd, as to make it necessary for one man to be 
more just or faithftd than another. 

It is therefore absolutely certain that no Christian 
is to enter any farther into business, nor for any other 
ends, than such as he can in singleness of heart offer 
unto God, as a reasonable service. For the Son of 
God has redeemed us for this only end, that we should, 
by a life of reason and piety, live to the glory of God ; 
this is the only rule and measure for every order and 
state of life. Without this rule, the most lawful 
employment becomes a sinful state of life. 

Take away this from the life of a clergyman, and 
his holy profession serves only to expose him to a 
greater damnation. Take away this from tradesmen, 
and shops are but so many houses of greediness and 
filthy lucre. Take away this from gentlemen, and the 
course of their life becomes a course of sensuality, 
pride, and wantonness. Take away this rule from our 
tables, and all Mis into gluttony and drunkenness. 
Take away this measure from our dress and habits, and 
all is turned into such paint, and glitter, and ridiculous 
ornaments, as are a real shame to the wearer. Take 
away this from the use of our fortunes, and you will 
find people sparing in nothing but charity. Take 
away this from our diversions, and you will find no 
sports too silly, nor any entertainments too vain and 
corrupt, to be the pleasure of Christians. 

If therefore we desire to live unto God, it is ne- 
cessary to bring our whole life under this law, to make 
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his glory the sole rule and measure of our acting ii 
every employment of life. For there is no other tru< 
devotion, but this of living devoted to God in th« 
common business of our lives. 

So that men must not content themselves with th 
lawfulness of their employments, but must conside 
whether they use them, as they are to use every thinj 
as strangers and pilgrimSy that are baptized into th 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, that are to follow him ii 
a wise and heavenly course of life, in the mortificatioi 
of aU worldly desires, and in purifying and preparinj 
their souls for the blessed enjoyment of God.^ 

For to be vain, or proud, or covetous, or ambitiom 
in the common course of our business, is as contrary t 
these holy tempers of Christianity, as cheating an 
dishonesty. 

If a glutton was to say in excuse of his gluttonj 
that he only eats such things as it is lawful to eat, h 
would make as good an excuse for himself, as th 
greedy, covetous, ambitious tradesman, that shoul 
say, he only deals in lawftil business. For as a Christia 
is not only required to be honest, but to be of a Chrif 
tian spirit, and make his life an exercise of humility 
repentance, and heavenly affection, so all tempers thj 
are contrary to these are as contrary to Christianity 
as cheating is contrary to honesty. 

So that the matter plainly comes to this ; all irregula 
tempers in trade and business are but like irregula 
tempers in eating and drinking. 

Proud views, and vain desires, in our worldly en 

plojrments, are as truly vices and corruptions, as hj 

pocrisy in prayer, or vanity in ahns. And there ca 

be no reason given, why vanity in our ahns should mai 

* CoL iu. 1. 1 Pet. i. 15, 16. Ephes. v. 26, 27. 
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US odious to Oody but what will prove any other kind 
of pride to be equally odious. He that labours and 
toils in a calling, that he may make a figure in the 
world and draw the eyes of people upon the splendour 
of his condition, is as far from the pious humility of a 
Christian, as he that gives alms that he may be seen of 
men. For the reason why pride and vanity in our 
prayers and alms renders them an imacceptable service 
to Gk>d, is not because there is any thing particular 
in prayers and alms, that cannot allow of pride, but 
because pride is in no respect, nor in any thing, made 
for man; it destro3rs the piety of our prayers and alms, 
because it destroys the piety of every thing that it 
touches, and renders every action that it governs in* 
capable of being offered unto God. 

So that if we could so divide ourselves, as to be 
humble in some respects, and proud in others, such 
humility would be of no service to us, because God 
requires us as truly to be humble in all our actions 
and designs, as to be true and honest in all our actions 
and designs. 

And as a man is not honest and true, because he is 
so to a great many people, or upon several occasions, 
but because truth and honesty is the measure of all 
his dealings with every body ; so the case is the same 
in humility, or any other temper; it must be the 
general ruling habit of our minds, and extend itself 
to all our actions and designs, before it can be imputed 
to us. 

We indeed sometimes talk, as if a man might be 
humble in some things, and proud in others ; humble 
in his dress, but proud of his learning; humble in his 
person, but proud in his views and designs. But 
though this may pass in common discourse, where 

s 
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few things are said according to strict truth, it cannot 
be allowed, when we examine into the nature of our 
actions. 

It is very possible for a man that lives by cheating, 
to be very punctual in paying for what he buys ; but 
then every one is assured, that he does not do so out of 
any principle of true honesty. 

In like manner it is very possible for a man that is 
proud of his estate, ambitious in his views, or vain of 
his learning, to disregard his dress and person in such a 
manner as a truly humble man would do ; but to sup- 
pose that he does so out of a true principle of religious 
humiUty, is full as absurd as to suppose that a cheat 
pays for what he buys out of a principle of religious 
honesty. 

As therefore all kinds of dishonesty destroy our pre- 
tences to an honest principle of mind, so all kinds of 
pride destroy our pretences to an humble spirit. 

'No one wonders that those prayers and alms, which 
proceed from pride and ostentation, are odious to God; 
but yet it is as easy to show, that pride is as pardonable 
there as anywhere else. 

If we could suppose that God rejects pride in our 
prayers and alms, but bears with pride in our dress, 
our persons, or estates, it would be the same thing as 
to suppose, that God condemns falsehood in some 
actions, but allows it in others. For pride, in one 
thing, differs from pride in another thing, as the rob- 
bing of one man differs from the robbing of another. 

Again, if pride and ostentation is so odious, that it 
destroys the merit and worth of flie most reasonable 
actions, surely it must be equally odious in those ac- 
tions which are only founded in the weakness and 
infirmity of our nature. As thus, alms are com- 
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manded by God, as excellent in themselves, as true 
instances of a divine temper, but clothes are only 
allowed to cover our shame; surely, therefore, it must 
at least be as odious a degree of pride, to be vain in 
our clothes, as to be vain in our alms. 

Again, we are commanded to ipray toithout ceasing, 
as a means of rendering our souls more exalted and 
divine, but we are forbidden to lay up treasures upon 
earth; and can we think that it is not as bad to be 
vain of those treasures which we are forbidden to lay 
up, as to be vain of those prayers which we are com. 
manded to make? 

Women are required to have their heads covered, 
and to adorn themselves with shame-facedness ^ : if, 
therefore, they are vain in those things which are 
expressly forbidden, if they patch and paint that part, 
which can only be adorned by shame-facedness, surely 
they have as much to repent of for such a pride, as 
they have, whose pride is the motive to their prayers 
and charity. This must be granted; unless we will 
say, that it is more pardonable to glory in our shame, 
than to glory in our virtue. 

All these instances are only to show us the great 
necessity of such a regular and imiform piety, as ex- 
tends itself to all the actions of our common life. — 

That we must eat and drink, and dress and dis- 
course, according to the sobriety of the Christian 
spirit, engage in no employments but such as we can 
truly devote imto God, nor pursue them any farther 
than so far as conduces to the reasonable ends of a 
holy devout life; — That we must be honest, not only 
on particular occasions, and in such instances as are 
applauded in the world, easy to be performed, and 

MCor. zi. 13| 1 Tim. ii 9. 
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free from danger, or loss, but from such a liying 
principle of justice, as makes us love truth and in- 
tegrity in all its instances, follow it through all 
dangers, and against all opposition ; as knowing that 
the more we pay for any truth, the better is our 
bargain, and that then our integrity becomes a pearl, 
when we have parted with all to keep it ; — ^That we 
must be humble, not only in such instances as are ex- 
pected in the world, or suitable to our tempers, or 
confined to particular occasions; but in such a hu- 
mility of spirit, as renders us meek and lowly in the 
whole course of our lives, as shews itself in our dress, 
our person, our conversation, our enjoyment of the 
world, the tranquillity of our minds, patience under 
injuries, submission to superiors, and condescensions to 
those that are below us, and in all the outward actions 
of our lives. That we must devote, not only times 
and places to prayer, but be everywhere in the spirit 
of devotion; with hearts always set towards heaven, 
looking up to God in aU our actions, and doing every 
thing as his servants ; living in the world as in a holy 
temple of God, and always worshipping him, though 
not with our lips, yet with the thankfulness of our 
hearts, the holiness of our actions, and the pious and 
charitable use of aU his gifts; — That we must not 
only send up petitions and thoughts now and then to 
Heaven, but must go through all our worldly business 
with a heavenly spirit, as members of Christ^s mystical 
body, that, with new hearts and new minds, we may 
turn an earthly life into a preparation for a life of 
greatness and glory in the kingdom of heaven. Now 
the only way to arrive at this piety of spirit, is to 
bring all your actions to the same rule as your devo- 
tions and alms. You very well know what it is, that 
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Hiakes the piety of your alms or deyotions; now the 
same rules, the same regard to God, must render eyery 
thing else that you do a fit and acceptable service 
onto God. 

Enough, I hope, has been said, to show you the 
necessity of thus introducing religion into aU the ac- 
tions of your conmion life, and of living and acting 
with the same regard to God, in all that you do, as in 
your prayers and alms. 

Eating is one of the lowest actions of our lives; it is 
common to us with mere animals; yet we see that the 
piety of all ages of the world has turned this ordinary 
action of an animal life into a piety to God, by making 
every meal to begin and end with devotion. 

We see yet some remains of this custom in most 
Christian families, some such little formaUty as shows 
you, that people used to call upon God at the begin- 
ning and end of their meab. But, indeed, it is now 
generally performed, as to look more like a mockery 
upon devotion, than any solemn apphcation of the 
mind unto God. In one house you may perhaps see 
the head of the family just pulling off his hat ; in 
another, half getting up firom his seat; another shall, 
it may be, proceed so far as to make as if he said some- 
thing; but, however, these litde attempts are the re- 
mains of some devotion that was formerly used at such 
times, and are proofs that religion has formerly be- 
longed to this part of conmion life. 

But to such a pass we are now come, that though 
the custom is yet preserved, yet we can hardly bear 
with him that seems to perform it with any degree of 
seriousness, and look upon it as a sign of a fanatical 
temper, if a man has not done it as soon as he begins. 

I would not be thought to plead for the necessity of 
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long prayers at these times; but thus much I think 
may be said, that if prayer is proper at these times, we 
ought to oblige oorselves to nse such a fi>rm of words, 
as should show that we solenmly appeal to Grod for 
such graces and blessings as are then proper to the 
occasion. Otherwise the mock ceremony, instead of 
blessing our victuals, does but accustom us to trifle 
with deyotion, and give us a habit of being unaffected 
with our prayers. 

Kevery head of aftmily was, at the return of every 
meal, to oblige himself to make a solenm adoration of 
Godf in such a decent manner as becomes a devout 
mind, it would be very likely to teach him that swear- 
ing, sensuality, gluttony, and loose discourse, were very 
improper at those meals, which were to begin and end 
with devotion. 

And if in these days of general corruption, this part 
of devotion is Mien into a mock ceremony, it must be 
imputed to this cause, that sensuality and intemperance 
have got too great a power over us, to suffer us to add 
any devotion to our meals. But thus much must be 
said, that when we are as pious as Jews and Heathens 
of all ages have been, we shall think it proper to pray 
at the beginning and end of our meals. 

I have appealed to this pious custom of all ages of 
the world, as a proof of the reasonableness of the 
doctrine of this and the foregoing chapters; that is, as 
a proof that religion is to be the rule and measure of 
all the actions of ordinary life. For surely, if we are 
not to eat, but under such rules of devotion, it must 
plainly appear, that whatever else we do, must, in its 
proper way, be done with the same regard to the glory 
of God, and agreeably to the principles of a devout 
and pious mind. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PKBSONS THAT ARK FREE FROM THE NBCBSSITT OF LABOUR AND 
EMFLOTMBNTS, ARE TO CONSIDER THEMSBLYES AS DEVOTED TO 
GOD IN A HIGHER DEGREE. 

Great part of the world are free from the necessities 
of labour and employments, and have their time and ; 
fortunes in their oL disposal. 

But as no one is to live in his employment accord- 
ing to his own humour^ or for such ends as please his 
own &nc7y but is to do all his business in such a 
manner as to make it a service unto God; so those 
who have no particular employment are so far from 
being left at greater liberty to live to themselves^ to 
pursue their own humours, and spend their time and 
fortunes as they please, that they are imder greater obli- 
gations of living wholly unto God in all their actions. 

The fi'eedom of their state lays them under a greater 
necessity of always choosing, and doing, the best things. 

They are those, of whom much will be required, 
because much is given unto them. 

A slave can only live unto God in one particular 
way, that is, by religious patience and submission in 
his state of slavery. 

But all ways of holy living, all instances, and all 
kinds of virtue, lie open to those who are masters of 
themselves, their time, and their fortune. 

It is as much the duty, therefore, of such persons, to 
make a wise use of their liberty, to devote themselves 
to all kinds of virtue, to aspire after every thing that 
is holy and pious, to endeavour to be eminent in all 
good works, and to please God in the highest and most 
perfect manner; it is as much their duty to be thus 
wise in the conduct of themselves, and thus extensive 
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in their endeayours after holinesSy as it is the duty of 
a slave to be resigned unto Grod in his state of slayery . 

You are no labourer, or tradesman^ you are neither 
merchant nor soldier; consider yoursdf, theref<»re, as 
placed in a state in some degree like that of good angels 
who are sent into the world as ministering spirits, for 
the general good of mankind, to assist, protect, and 
minister for them who shall be heirs of salyation. 

For the more you are fi^ee from the common neces- 
sities of men, the more you are to imitate the higher 
perfections of angels. 

Had you, Serena, been obliged, by the necessities 
of life, to wash clothes for your maintenance, or to wait 
upon some mistress that demanded all your labour, it 
would then be your duty to serve and glorify God, by 
such humility, obedience, and fidthfalness, as might 
adorn that state of Hfe. It would then be recom- 
mended to your care, to improve that one talent to its 
greatest height. That when the time came, that man- 
kind were to be rewarded for their labours by the great 
Judge of quick and dead, you might be received with 
a foeU dofiBy good and faithjvl servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord^ 

But as God has given you five talents, as he has 
placed you above the necessities of life, as he has left 
you in the hands of yourself, in the happy liberty of 
choosing the most exalted ways of virtue; as he has 
enriched you with many gifi» of fortune, and left you 
nothing to do, but to make the best use of variety of 
blessings, to make the most of a short life, to study 
your own perfection, the honour of God, and the good 
of your neighbour; so it is now your duty to imitate 
the greatest servants of God, to inquire how the most 

1 Matt zxT. 21. 
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eminent saints have lived, to study all the arts and 
methods of perfection, and to set no bounds to your 
love and gratitude to the bountiful Author of so many 
blessings. 

It is now your duty to turn your five talents into five 
more, and to consider how your time, and leisure, and 
health, and fortune, may be made so many happy means 
of purifying your own soul, improving your fellow- 
creatures in the ways of virtue, and of carrying you at 
last to the greatest heights of eternal glory. 

As you have no mistress to serve, so let your own 
soul be the object of your daily care and attendance. 
Be sorry for its impurities, its spots, and imperfections, 
and study all the holy arts of restoring it to its natural 
and primitive purity. 

Delight in its service, and beg of God to adorn it 
with every grace and perfection* 

Nourish it with good works, give it peace in solitude, 
get it strength in prayer, make it wise with reading, 
enlighten it by meditation, make it tender with love, 
sweeten it with humility, humble it with penance, 
enliven it with Psalms and Hymns, and comfort it 
with frequent reflections upon future glory* Keep it 
in the presence of God, and teach it to imitate those 
guardian angels, which, though they attend on human 
affairs, and the lowest of mankind, yet always behold 
the face of our Father which is in heaven.^ 

This, Serena, is your profession. For as sure as 
God is one God, so sure it is, that he has but one com- 
mand to all mankind, whether they be bond or fi'ee, 
rich or poor; and that is, to act up to the excellency 
of that nature which he has given them, to live by 
reason, to walk in the light of religion, to use every 
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thing as wisdom directs, to glorify God in all his gifts^ 
and dedicate every condition of life to his service. 

This is the one common conmiand of God to all 
mankind. If you have an employment, you are to be 
thus reasonable, and pious, and holy, in the exercise of 
it ; if you have time and a fortune in your own power, 
you are obliged to be thus reasonable, and holy, and 
pious, in the use of all your time, and all your fortune. 

The right religious use of every thing and every 
talent, is the indispensable duty of every being that is 
capable of knowing right and wrong. 

For the reason why we are to do any thing as unto 
God, and with regard to our duty, and relation to him, 
is the same reason why we are to do every thing as 
unto God, and with regard to our duty, and relation to 
him. 

That which is a reason for our being wise and holy 
in the discharge of all our business, is the same reason 
for our being wise and holy in the use of all our 
money. 

As we have always the same natures, and are every- 
where the servants of the same God, as every place is 
equally full of his presence, and every thing is equally 
his gift, so we must always act according to the reason 
of our nature ; we must do every thing as the servants 
of Godj we must live in eyery place, as in his pre- 
sence ; we must use every thing, as that ought to be 
used which belongs to God. 

Either this piety, and wisdom, and devotion is to go 
through every way of life, and to extend to the use of 
every thing, or it is to go through no part of life. 

If we might forget ourselves, or forget God, if we 
might disregard our reason, and live by humour and 
&ncy, in any thing, or at any time, or in any place, it 
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irould be as lawftd to do the same in every thing, at 
every time, and every place. 

If therefore some people fancy that they must be 
grave and solenm at Church, but may be silly and 
fiantic at home ; that they must live by some rule on 
the Sunday, but may spend other days by chance; 
that they must have some times of Prayer, but may 
waste the rest of their time as they please ; that they 
must give some money in charity, but may squander 
away the rest as they have a mind ; such people have 
not enough considered the nature of religion, or the 
true reasons of piety. For he that upon principles of 
reason can tell why it is good to be wise and heavenly- 
minded at Church, can tell that it is always desirable 
to have the same tempers in all other places. He that 
truly knows why he should spend any time well, 
knows that it is never allowable to throw any time 
away. He that rightly understands the reasonable- 
ness and excellency of charity, will know, that it can 
never be excusable to waste any of our money in pride 
and folly, or in any needless expenses. 

For every argument that shows the wisdom and ex- 
cellency of charity, proves the wisdom of spending all 
our fortune well. Every argument that proves the 
wisdom and reasonableness of having times of prayer, 
shows the wisdom and reasonableness of losing none 
of our time. 

If any one could show that we need not always act 
as in the Divine presence, that we need not consider 
and use every thing as the gift of God, that we need 
not always live by reason, and make religion the rule 
of all our actions; the same arguments would show 
that we need never act as in the presence of God, nor 
make religion and reason the measure of any of our 
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actions. If, therefore, we are to liye unto God at anjr 
time, or in any place, we are to live unto him at all 
times, and in all places. If we are to use any thing 
as the gift of Qod, we are to use every thing as his 
gift. If we are to do any thing by strict rules of 
reason and piety, we are to do every thing in the same 
manner. Because reason, and wisdom, and piety, are 
as much the best things at all times, and in all places, 
as they are the best tMngs at any time or in any place. 

If it is our glory and happiness to have a rational 
nature, that is endued with wisdom and reason, that is 
capable of imitating the Divine nature, then it must be 
our glory and happiness to improve our reason and 
wisdom, to act up to the excellency of our rational 
nature, and to imitate Gt>d in all our actions, to the 
utmost of our power. They therefore who confine 
religion to times and places, and some little rules of 
retirement, who think that it is being too strict and 
rigid to introduce religion into common life, and make 
it give laws to all their actions and ways of living, they 
who think thus, not only mistake, but they mistake the 
whole nature of religion. For surely they mistake the 
whole nature of reUgion, who can think any part of 
their life is made more easy, for being free from it. 
They may well be said to mistake the whole nature of 
wisdom, who do not think it desirable to be always 
wise. He has not learnt the nature of piety, who 
thinks it too much to be pious in all his actions. He 
does not sufficiently understand what reason is, who 
does^ot earnestly desire to live in every thing accord- 
ing to it. 

If we had a religion that consisted in absurd super- 
stitions,, that had no regard to the perfection of our 
nature, people might well be glad to have some part 
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of their life excused from it But as the religion of 
the Grospel is only the refinement and exaltation of 
our best faculties, as it only requires a life of the 
highest reason, as it only requires us to use this world 
as in reason it ought to be used, to live in such tem- 
pers as are the glory of intelligent beings, to walk in 
such wisdom as exalts our nature, and to practise such 
piety as will raise us to God; who can think it griev- 
ous to live always in the spirit of such a religion, to 
have every part of his life full of it, but he that would 
think it much more grievous to be as the angels of 
Grod in heaven? 

Farther, as God is one and the same Being, alwa3rs 
acting like himself, and suitably to his own nature, so 
it is the duty of every being that he has created, to 
live according to the nature that he has given it, and 
always to ^xit like himself. 

It is therefore an immutable law of God, that all 
rational beings . sbbuld act reasonably in all their ac- 
tions ; not at t]ii» time, or in that place, or upon this 
occasion, or in th^ use of some particular thing, but at 
all times, in all places, on all occasions, and in the 
use of all things. This is a law that is as imchange- 
able as God, and can no more cease to be, than God 
can cease to be a God of wisdom and order. 

When, therefore, any .t>€|JBig that is endued with 
reason, does an unreasonable thing at any time, or in 
any place, or in the use of any thing, it sins against 
the great law of its nature, abuses itself, and sins 
against God, the Author of that nature. 

They, therefore, who plead for indulgences and va- 
nities, for any foolish fashions, customs, and humours 
of the world, for the misuse of our time or money, 
plead for a rebellion against our nature, for a rebellion 
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against God, who has given us reason for no other end 
than to make it the rule and measure of all our ways 
of life. 

When, therefore, you are guilty of any folly, or 
extravagance, or indulge any vain temper, do not con- 
sider it as a small matter, because it may seem so if 
compared to some other sins ; but consider it, as it is 
acting contrary to your nature, and then you will see 
that there is nothing small that is unreasonable; be- 
cause aU unreasonable ways are contrary to the nature 
of all rational beings, whether men or angels : neither 
of which can be any longer agreeable to God, than so 
far as they act according to the reason and excellence 
of their nature. 

The infirmities of human life make such food and 
raiment necessary for us, as angels do not want; but 
then it is no more allowable for us to turn these neces- 
sities into follies, and indulge ourselves in the luxury 
of food, or the vanities of dress, than it is allowable 
for angels to act below the dignity of their proper 
state. For a reasonable life, and a wise use of our 
proper condition, is as much the duty of all men, as it 
is the duty of all angels and intelligent beings. These 
are not speculative flights, or imaginary notions, but 
are plain and imdeniable laws, that are foimded in the 
nature of rational beings, who as such are obliged to 
live by reason, and glorify God by a continual right 
use of theb several talents and faculties. So that 
though men are not angels, yet they may know for 
what ends, and by what rules, men are to live and act, 
by considering the state and perfection of angels. 
Our blessed Saviour has plainly turned our thoughts 
this way, by making this petition a constant part of all 
our prayers, Thy will he done on earth, as it is in 
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heaven. A plain proof^ that the obedience of men is to 
imitate the obedience of angels, and that rational 
beings on earth are to live unto God, as rational beings 
in heaven live unto him. 

When, therefore, you would represent to your mind, 
how Christians ought to live unto God, and in what 
degrees of wisdom and holiness they ought to use the 
things of this life, you must not look at the world, 
but you must look up to God, and the society of 
angels, and think what wisdom and holiness is fit to 
prepare you for such a state of glory. You must 
look to all the highest precepts of the Gospel, you 
must examine yourself by the spirit of Christ, you 
must think how the wisest men in the world have 
liyed, you must think how departed souls would live if 
they were again to act the short part of human life; 
you must think what degrees of wisdom and holiness 
you will wish for, when you are leaving the world. 

Now this is not over-straining the matter, or pro- 
posing to ourselves any needless perfection. It is but 
barely complying with the Apostle's advice, where he 
says, ^^ Finally J brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are just ^ whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there he any 
mrtue,and if there be any praise^ think on these things"^ 
For no one can come near the doctrine of this passage, 
but he that proposes to himself to do every thing in 
this life as the servant of God, to live by reason in 
every thing that he does, and to make the wisdom and 
holiness of the Gospel the rule and measure of his 
desiring and using every gift of God, 

* PhU. iv. 8. 
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CHAPTER VL 

CONTAINING THE GREAT OBUGATIONS, AND THE GREAT ADVANTAGES 
OF MAKING A WISE AND REUGIOUS USB OF OUR ESTATES AND 
FORTUNES. 

As the holiness of Christianity consecrates all states 
and employments of life unto God, as it requires us to 
aspire after an universal obedience^ doing and using 
every thing as the servants of God, so are we more 
especially obliged to observe this religious exactness in 
the use of our estates and fortunes. 

The reason of this would appear very plain, if we 
were only to consider, that our estate is as much the 
gift of God, as our eyes or our hands, and is no more 
to be buried or thrown away at pleasure, than we are 
to put out our eyes, or throw away our Umbs as we 
please. 

But, besides this consideration, there are several 
other great and important reasons why we should be 
religiously exact in the use of our estates. 

First, Because the manner of using our money or 
spending our estate enters so far into the business of 
every day, and makes so great a part of our common 
life, that our common life must be much of the same 
nature as our common way of spending our estate. If 
reason and religion govern us in this, then reason and 
religion hath got great hold of us; but if humour, 
pride, and fancy, are the measures of our spending 
our estate, then humour, pride, and fancy, will have 
the direction of the greatest part of our life. 

Secondly, Another great reason for devoting all our 
estate to right uses, is this: because it is capable of 
being used to the most excellent purposes, and is so 
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great a means of doing good. If we waste it we do 
not waste a trifle^ that signifies little, but we waste 
that which might be made as eyes to the blind, as a 
husband to the widow, as a father to the orphan ; we 
waste that which not only enables us to minister worldly 
comforts to those that are in distress, but that which 
might purchase for ourselves everlasting treasures in 
heaven. So that if we part with our money in foolish 
ways, we part with a great power of comforting our 
fellow-creatures, and of making ourselves for ever 
blessed. 

If there be nothing so glorious as doing good, if 
there is nothing that makes us so like to God, then 
nothii^ can be so glorious in the use of our money, as 
to use it all in works of love and goodness, making 
ourselves friends, and fathers, and benefactors, to all 
our fellow-creatures, imitating the divine love, and 
turning all our power into acts of generosity, care, and 
kindness to such as are in need of it. 

If a man had eyes, and hands, and feet, that he 
could give to those that wanted them ; if he should 
either lock them up in a chest, or please himself with 
some needless or ridiculous use of them, instead of 
giving them to his brethren that were blind and lame, 
^onld we not justly reckon him an inhuman wretch ? 
If he should rather choose to amuse himself with 
furnishing his house with those things, than to entitle 
himself to an eternal reward, by giving them to those 
that wanted eyes and hands, might we not justly 
reckon him mad ? 

Now money has very much the nature of eyes and 
feet ; if we either lock it up in chests, or waste it in 
needless and ridiculous expenses upon ourselves, 
whilst the poor and the distressed want it for their 
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necessary uses; if we consume it in the ridiculous 
ornaments of apparel, whilst others are starving in 
nakedness ; we are not far from the cruelty of him, 
that chooses rather to adorn his house with the hands 
and eyes, than to give them to those that want them. 
If we choose to indulge uorselves in such expensive 
enjoyments as have no real use in them, such as 
satisfy no real want, rather than to entitle ourselves 
to an eternal reward, by disposing of our money well, 
we are guilty of his madness, that rather chooses to 
lock up eyes and hands, than to make himself for 
ever blessed, by giving them to those that want them. 

For after we have satisfied our own sober and rea- 
sonable wants, all the rest of our money is but like 
spare eyes or hands ; it is something that we cannot 
keep to ourselves, without being foolish in the' use of 
it, something that can only be used well, by giving it 
to those that want it. 

Thirdly, If we waste our money, we are not only 
guilty of wasting a talent which God has given us, 
we are not only guilty of making that useless, which 
is so powerftil a means of doing good, but we do 
ourselves this farther harm, that we turn this useftd 
talent into a powerful means of corrupting ourselves ; 
because so far as it is spent wrong, so far it is spent 
in the support of some wrong temper, in gratifying 
some vain and unreasonable desires, in conforming 
to those fashions, and pride of the world, which, 
as Christians and reasonable men, we are obliged to 
renounce. 

As wit and fine parts cannot be trifled away, and 
only lost, but will expose those that have them into 
greater follies, if they are not strictly devoted to 
piety; 80 money, if it is not used strictly according 
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to reason and religion^ cannot only be trifled away, 
bat it will betray people into greater follies, and 
make them live a more siQy and extravagant life, than 
they could have done without it. If, therefore, you 
do not spend your money in doing good to others, 
jou must spend it to the hurt of yourself. You will 
act like a man, that should refuse to give that as a 
cordial to a sick friend, though he could not drink it 
himself without inflaming his blood. For this is the 
case of superfluous money ; if you give it to those that 
want it, it is a cordial ; if you spend it upon yourself 
in something that you do not want, it only inflames 
and disorders your mind, and makes you worse than 
you would be without it. 

Consider again the fore-mentioned comparison; if 
the man that would not make a right use of spare 
eyes and hands, should, by continually trying to use 
them himself, spofl his own eyes and hands, we might 
justly accuse him of still greater madness. 

Now this ii^ truly the case of riches spent upon 
ourselves in vain and needless expenses } in trying to 
use them where they have no real use, nor we any 
real want, we only use them to our great hurt, in 
creating unreasonable desires, in nourishing ill tem- 
pers, in indulging our passions, and supporting a 
worldly, vain turn of mind. For high eating and 
drinking, fine clothes, and fine houses, state and 
equipage, gay pleasures, and diversions, do all of 
them naturally hurt and disorder our hearts; they 
are the food and nourishment of all the folly and 
weakness of our nature, and are certain means to 
make us vain and worldly in our tempers. They are 
all of them the support of something, that ought not 
to be supported; they are contrary to that sobriety 

f2 
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and piety of heart which relishes divine things ; they 
are like so many weights upon our minds, that make 
us less able, and less inclined, to raise up our thoughts 
and affections to the things that are above. 

So that money thus spent is not merely vrasted 
or lost, but it is spent to bad purposes, and miserable 
effects, to the corruption and disorder of our hearts, 
and to the making us less able to live up to the 
sublime doctrines of the Gospel. It is but like 
keeping money from the poor, to buy poison for 
ourselves. 

For so much as is spent in the vanity of dress, may 
be reckoned so much laid out to fix vanity in our 
minds. So much as is laid out for idleness and in- 
dulgence, may be reckoned so much given to render 
our hearts dull and sensual. So much as is spent in 
state and equipage, may be reckoned so much speol 
to dazzle your own eyes, and render you the idol of 
your own imagination. And so in every thing, whea 
you go fi*om reasonable wants, you only support 
some unreasonable temper, some turn of mind, 
which every good Christian is called upon to re- 
nounce. 

So that on all accounts, whether we consider our 
fortune as a talent, and trust firom God, or the great 
good that it enables us to do, or the great harm that 
it does to ourselves, if idly spent ; on all these great 
accounts it appears, that it is absolutely necessary to 
make reason and religion the strict rule of using all 
our fortune. 

Every exhortation in Scripture to be wise and 
reasonable, satisfying only such wants as God would 
have satisfied; every exhortation to be spiritual and 
heavenly, pressing after a glorious change of our 
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nature; eyeiy exhortation to love our neighbour at 
oorselyes, to love all mankind as God has loved 
them, is a command to be strictly religious in the 
use of our money. For none of these temp^!i9 can 
be complied with, unless we be wise and reasonable^ 
spiritual and heayenly, exercising a brotherly love, a 
godlike charity, in the use of all our fortune*, l^^ese 
tempers, and this use of our worldly goods, is so 
much the doctrine of all the New Testament, that 
you cannot read a chapter without being taught 
something of it. I shall only produce one remarkable 
passage of Scripture, which is sufficient to justify all 
that I have said concerning this religious use of all 
our fortune. 

WTien the Son of man shall come in his glory, and 
aU the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
ike throne of his glory. And before him shall be 
gathered aU nations; and he shall separate them one 
from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats ; and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, 
but the goats on the left. Then shall the King say 
unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
Ae foundation of the world. For I was an hungredf 
and ye gave me meat ; I teas thirsty, and ye gave me 
irinh; J was a stranger, €md ye took me in; naked, 
and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me; I 
was in prison, and ye came unto me. — T%en shall lie 
say unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devU and 
his angels : for I was an hungred, and ye gave me no 
meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I teas 
a stranger, and ye took me not in; naked, and ye 
dotked me not; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 
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not These shall go away into everlasting punishment; 
but the righteous into life eternal, 

I have quoted this passage at lengthy because if 
one looks at the way of the world, one would hardly 
think that Christians had ever read this part of 
Scripture. For what is there in the lives of Chris- 
tianSy that looks as if their salvation depended upon 
these good works ? And yet the necessity of them 
is here asserted in the highest manner, and pressed 
upon us by a lively description of the glory and 
terrors of the day of judgment. 

Some people, even of those who may be reckoned 
virtuous Christians, look upon this text only as a 
general recommendation of occasional works of cha- 
rity ; whereas it shows the necessity not only of occa- 
sional charities now and then, but the necessity of 
such an entire charitable life, as is a continual ex- 
ercise of all such works of charity as we are able to 
perform. 

You own, that you have no title to salvation, if 
you have neglected these good works ; because such 
persons as have neglected them are, at the last day, 
to be placed on the left hand, and banished with a 
Depart f ye cursed. There is, therefore, no salvation 
but in the performance of these good works. Who 
is it, therefore, that may be said to have performed 
these good works ? Is it he that has some time as- 
sisted a prisoner, or relieved the poor or sick? This 
would be as absurd as to say, that he had performed 
the duties of devotion, who had some time said his 
prayers. Is it, therefore, he that has several times 
done these works of charity? This can no more be 
said, than he can be said to be the truly just man, 
who had done acts of justice several times. What 
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k the rule, therefore, or measure of performing these 
good works ? How shall a man trust that he performs 
them as he ought? 

Now the rule is very plain and easy, and such as 
is common to every other virtue, or good temper, as 
well as to charity. Who is the humhle, or meek, or 
devout, or just, or faithful man ? Is it he that has 
several times done acts of humility, meekness, devo- 
tion, justice, or fidelity ? No ; hut it is he that 
lives in the hahitual exercise of these virtues. In 
like manner, he only can be said to have performed 
these works of charity, who lives in the habitual 
exercise of them to the utmost of his power. He 
only has performed the duty of divine love, who loves 
Grod with all his heart, and with all his mind, and 
with all his strength. And he only has performed the 
duty of these good works, who has done them with all 
his heart, and with all his mind, and with all his 
strength. For there is no other measure of our doing 
good, than our power of doing it. 

The apostle St. Peter puts this question to our 
blessed Saviour : Lord^ how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? tiU seven timss? 
Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, Until 
seven times, hut, Until seventy tim^es seven} Not as 
if afler this number of ofiences a man might then 
cease to forgive ; but the expression of seventy times 
seven, is to show us, that we are not to bound our 
forgiveness by any number of offences, but are to 
continue forgiving the most repeated offences against 
us. Thus our Saviour saith in another place. If he 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; 

^ Matt XYiii. 21, 22. 
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thou shaU forgkoe lum^ I^ therefiMre, a man oeaaa 
to forgiye fak brotlier, because he has forgiren Inin 
often abneadj ; if be excuses bimself from forghring 
this man, becaiue he has forgiYen sereral others; 
such a one breaks this biw of Christ, oonoeming die 
fivghring one's brother. 

Now the mle of forgiving is also the mle of 
giving; yon aie not to give, or do good to seven, bat 
to seventy times seven. You are not to cease fiom 
giving, becanse you have given often to the same 
person, or to other persons; hot mast look apoD 
yooiself as much obliged to continue relieving tlH»e 
that continue in want, as you were obliged to rdieve 
tiiem once or twice. Had it not been in your power, 
you had been excused from reHeving any person 
once ; but if it is in your power to rdieve people 
often, it is as much your duty to do it often, as it is 
tiie duty of others to do it but seldom, because thej 
are but seldom able. He that is not ready to forgive 
every brother, as often as he wants to be fi>rgiv€n, 
does not forgive like a disciple of Christ And he 
tiiat is not ready to give to every brother tiiat wants 
to have sometiiing given him, does not give like a 
disciple of Christ For it is as necessary to give to 
seventy times sev^ to live in tiie continual exercise 
of all good works to tiie ntmost of our power, as it is 
necessary to forgive until seventy times seven, and 
live in the habitual exercise of this forgiving temper, 
towards all that want it 

And the reason of all this is very plain, because 
diere is the same goodness, tiie same excellency, and 
tiie same necessity of being thus charitable at one 
time as at anotiier. It is as much tiie best use of our 

1 Luke zm 4. 
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numey, to be always doing good with it, as it is the 
best use of it at any particular time; so that that 
which 18 a reason for a charitable action, is as good 
a reason for a charitable life. That which is a 
reason for forgiving one offence, is the same reason 
for forgiving all offences. For such charity has 
nothing to recommend it to-day, but what will be 
the same recommendation of it to-morrow; and you 
cannot neglect it at one time, without being guilty of 
the same gin, as if you qeglected it at another time. 

As sure^ therefore, as these works of charity are 
necessary to salvation, so sure is it that we are to 
do them to the utmost of our power; not to-day, or 
to-morrow, but through the whole course of our life. 
If, therefore, it be our duty at any time to deny our- 
selves any needless expenses, to be moderate and 
fimgal, that we may have to give to those that want, 
it is as much our duty to do so at all times, that we 
may be farther able to do more good. For if it is 
at any time a sin to prefer needless vain expense to 
works of charity, it is so at all times : because cha- 
rity as much excels all needless and vain expenses at 
one time as at another. So that if it is ever neces- 
sary to our salvation, to take care of these works of 
charity, and to see that we make ourselves in some 
degree capable of doing them, it is as necessary to 
our salvation, to take care to make ourselves as capable 
as we can be, of performing them in all the parts of 
our life. 

"Bather, therefore, you must so far renounce your 
Christianity, as to say that you need never perform 
any of these good works; or you must own that you 
are to perform them all your life in as high a degree 
as you are able. There is no middle way to be 
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taken, any more than there is a middle way betvnxt 
pride and hamili^, or temperance and intemperance. 
If jon do not striye to fulfil all charitable works, if 
you n^lect any of them that are in your power, and 
deny assistance to those that want what you can giye, 
let it be when it will, or where it will, you number 
yourself amongst those that want Christian charity. 
Because it is as much your duty to do good with all 
that you have, and to live in the continual exercise of 
good works, as it is your duty to be temperate in all 
that you eat and drink. 

Hence also appears the necessity of renoimdng 
all those foolish and unreasonable expenses, which 
the pride and folly of mankind have made so common 
and fashionable in the world. For if it is necessary 
to do good works, as &r as you are able, it must be 
as necessary to renounce those needless ways of 
spending money which render you unable to do works 
of charity. 

You must therefore no more conform to these 
ways of the world than you must conform to the 
vices of the world; you must no more spend with 
those that idly waste their money as their own hit- 
mour leads them, than you must drink with the 
drunken, or indulge yourself with the epicure: be- 
cause a course of such expenses is no more consistent 
with a life of charity than excess in drinking is con- 
sistent with a life of sobriety. When, therefore, any 
one tells you of the lawfulness of expensive apparel, 
or the innocency of pleasing yourself with costly 
satisfactions, only imagine that the same person was 
to tell you, that you need not do works of charity; 
that Christ does not require you to do good unto 
your poor brethren, as unto him ; and then you will 
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see the wickedness of such advice. For to tell you 
that jaa may Hve in such expenses, as make it im^ 
possible for you to live in the exercise of good 
woiks, is the same thing as telling you that you 
need not have any care about such good works 
themselyes. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

BOW TBS IMFBUDBNT USE OF AN ESTATE CORRUPTS ALL THE TEM- 
PERS OF THE MIND, AND FILLS THE HEART WITH POOR AND RIDI- 
CULOUS PASSIONS, THROUGH THE WHOLE COURSE OF LIFE ; REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF FLAVIA. 

It has already been observed, that a prudent and 
religious care is to be used in the manner of spend- 
iog our money or estate, because the manner of 
spending our estates makes so great a part of our 
common life, and is so much the business of every 
day, that according as we are wise, or imprudent, 
in this respect, the whole course of our lives will be 
rendered either very wise or very fiill of folly. 

Persons that are well affected to religion, th^t 
leceive instructions of piety with pleasure and satis- 
&ction, often wonder how it comes to pass, that they 
make no greater progress in that religion which they 
so much admire. 

Now the reason of it is this : it is because religion 
lives only in their head, but something else has pos- 
session of their hearts^ and therefore they continue 
from year to year mere admirers and praisers of piety, 
without ever coming up to the reality and perfection 
of its precepts. 
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If it be asked why religion does not get pos- 
session of their hearts, the reason is this, it is not 
because they live in gross sins, or debaucheries, foi 
their regard to religion preserves them from sudi 
disorders ; but it is because their hearts are cQnstantl} 
employed, perverted, and kept in a wrong state bj 
the indiscreet use of such things as are lawful to be 
used. 

The use and enjoyment of their estate is lawful^ 
and therefore it never comes into their heads to 
imagine any great danger from that quarter. They 
never reflect, that there is a vain and imprudait use 
of their estates, which, though it does not destroy 
like gross sins, yet so disorders the heart, and sup- 
ports it in such sensuality and dulness, such pride 
and vanity, as makes it incapable of receiving thfl 
life and spirit of piety. 

For our souls may receive an infinite hurt, and be 
rendered incapable of all virtue, merely by the use d 
innocent and lawful things. 

What is more innocent than rest and retirement! 
And yet what more dangerous than sloth and idle- 
ness? What is more lawful than eating and drink- 
ing? And yet what more destructive of all virtue, 
what more fruitfiil of all vice, than sensuality and 
indulgence? 

How lawful and praiseworthy is the care of a 
&mily! And yet how certainly are many people 
rendered incapable of all virtue, by a worldly and 
solicitous temper ! 

Now it is for want of religious exactness in the 
use of these innocent and lawful things, that religion 
cannot get possession of our hearts. And it is in 
the right and prudent management of ourselveB, 80 
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to these things, that all the arts of holy liying chiefly 
consist. 

Gross sins are plauily seen and easily avoided hy 
pefBons that profess religion. But the indiscreet and 
dangerous use of innocent and lawful things, as it 
does not shock and offend our consciences, so it is 
difficult to make people at all sensible of the dang^ 
of it. 

A gentleman that expends all his estate in sports, 
and a woman that lays out all her fortune upon herself, 
can hardly be persuaded that the spirit of religion 
cannot subsist in such a way of life. 

These persons, as has been observed, may live free 
from debaucheries, they may be friends of religion, so 
&r as to praise and speak well of it, and admire it in 
their imaginations ; but it cannot govern their hearts, 
and be the spirit of their actions, till they change their 
way of life, and let religion give laws to the use and 
spending of their estates. 

For a woman that loves dress, that thinks no expense 
too great to bestow upon the adorning of her person, 
cannot stop there. For that temper draws a thousand 
other follies along with it, and will render the whole 
course of her life, her business, her conversation, her 
hopes, her fears, her taste, her pleasures, and diversions, 
all suitable to it. 

Flavia and Miranda are two maiden sisters, that 
have each of them two hundred pounds a year. They 
buried their parents twenty years ago, and have since 
that time spent their estate as they pleased. . 

Flavia has been the wonder of all her friends, for 
her excellent management, in making so surprising 
a figure on so moderate a fortune. Several ladies 
that have twice her fortune are not able to be always 
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SO genteel; and so constant at all places of pleasu 
and expense. She has every thing that is in tl 
fiishion^ and is in every place where there is ai 
diversion. Flavia is very orthodox, she talks warm 
against heretics and schismatics, is generally 
Church, and often at the sacrament. She on 
commended a sermon that was against the pride ai 
vanity of dress, and thought it was very just again 
Lucinda, whom she takes to he a great deal finer thi 
she need to be. If any one asks Flavia to do som 
thing in charity, if she likes the person who mak 
the proposal, or happens to be in a right temper, si 
wni toss him half a crown, or a crown, and tell hi 
if he knew what a long milliner's bill she had ja 
received, he would think it a great deal for her 
^ve. A quarter of a year after this, she hears 
sermon upon the necessity of charity ; she thinks tl 
man preaches well, that it is a very proper subje< 
that people want much to be put in mind of it ; b 
she applies nothing to herself, because she remembe 
that she gave a crown some time ago, when she cou 
so ill spare it. 

As for poor people themselves, she will admit of i 
complaints from them ; she is very positive they a 
all cheats and liars, and will say any thing to g 
relief; and therefore it must be a sin to encouraj 
them in their evil ways. 

You wotdd think Flavia had the tenderest co 
science in the world; if you were to see how scr 
puloils and apprehensive she is of the guilt ai 
danger of giving amiss. 

She buys all books of wit and humour, and h 
made an expensive collection of all our Engli 
poets. For she says, one cannot have a true tas 
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of any of them^ without being Veiy conversant with 
them all. 

She will sometimes read a book of piety, if it is a 
short one^ if it is much commended for style and lan- 
guage, and she can tell where to borrow it. 

Fhtvia is very idle, and yet very fond of fine work ; 
this makes her often sit working in bed until noon, 
and be told many a long story before she is up ; so 
that I need not tell you, that her morning devotions 
are not always rightly performed. 

Flavia would be a miracle of piety, if she was but 
half so careftd of her soul as she is of her body. 
The rising of a pimple in her face, the sting of a gnat, 
will make her keep her room two or three days, and 
she thinks they are very rash people that do not 
take care of things in time. This makes her so over- 
careful of her health, that she never thinks she is 
weU enough ; and so over-indulgent, that she never 
can be really well. So that it costs her a great deal 
in sleeping draughts and waking draughts, in spirits 
for the head, in drops for the nerves, in cordials for 
the stomach,<and in safiron for her tea. 

If you visit Flavia on the Sunday, you will always 
meet good company, you will know what is doing in 
the world, you will hear the last lampoon, be told 
who wrote it, and who is meant by every name that 
is in it You will hear what plays were acted that 
week, which is the finest song in the opera, who was 
intolerable at the last assembly, and what games are 
most in fashion. Flavia thinks they are atheists that 
play at cards on the Sunday, but she will tell you 
the nicety of all the games, what cards she held, how 
she played them, and the history of all that happened 
at play, as soon as she comes fh>m Church. If you 
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woiild know who is rude and ill-natured, who is vain 
and foppish, who lives too high, and who is in debt; 
if you would know what is the quarrel at a certain 
house, or who are in love : if you would know how 
late Belinda comes home at night, what clothes die 
has bought, how she loves compliments, and what a 
long story she told at such a place: if you would 
know how cross Lucius is to his wife, what ill-naturei 
things he says to her when nobody hears him ; if yoa 
would know how they hate one another in their hearts,- 
though they appear so kind in public; you must visit 
Flavia on the Sunday. But still she has so great a 
regard for the holiness of the Sunday, that she has 
turned a poor old widow out of her house, as a profima 
wretch, for having been found once mending her clothes 
on the Sunday night. 

Thus lives Flavia; and if she lives ten years 
longer, she will have spent about fifteen hundred and 
sixty Sundays afler this manner. She will have worn 
about two hundred difiPerent suits of clothes. Out of 
these thirty years of her life, fifteen will have been dis- 
posed of in bed; and, of the remaining fifteen, aboot 
fourteen will have been consumed in eating, drinking, 
dressing, visiting, conversation, reading and hearing 
plays and romances, at operas, assemblies, balls and 
diversions. For you may reckon all the time that she 
is up, thus spent, except about an hour and a half, that 
is disposed of at Church, most Sundays in the year. 
With great management, and under mighty rules of 
economy, she will have spent sixty hundred pounds 
upon herself, bating only some shillings, crowns, or 
half-crowns, that have gone from her in accidcsital 
charities. 

I shall not take upon me to say, that it is impos- 
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sible for Flavia to be saved; but thus much must be 
said, that she has no grounds from Scripture to 
think she is in the way of salvation. For her whole 
life is in direct opposition to all those tempers and 
practices which the Gospel has made necessary to 
salvation. 

If you were to hear her say, that she had lived all 
her life like Anna the prophetess, who departed not 
Jrom the temple, hut served God with fastings and 
prayers night and day, you would look upon her as 
very extravagant; and yet this would be no greater 
an extravagance, than for her to say, that she has 
been striving to enter in at the strait gcUe, or 
making any one doctrine of the Gospel a rule of 
her life. 

She may as well say, that she lived with our 
Saviour when he was upon earth, as that she has 
lived in imitation of him, or made it any part of her 
care to live in such tempers as he required of all 
those that would be his disciples. She may as truly 
say, that she has every day washed the saints' feet, 
as that she has lived in Christian humility and po- 
verty of spirit; and as reasonably think, that she 
has taught a charity school, as that she has lived in 
works of charity. She has as much reason to think 
that she has been a sentinel in an army, as that she 
has lived in watching and self-denial. And it may 
as fidrly be said, that she lived by the labour of her 
hands, as that she had given all diligence to make her 
calling and election sure. 

And here it is to be well observed, that the poor, 
vain turn of mind, the irreligion, the folly, and 
vanity of this whole life of Flavia, is all owing to the 
manner of using her estate. It is that has formed 
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her spirit^ that has given life to every idle temp^, 
that has supported every trifling passion, and kept 
her from all thoughts of a prudent, useful, and 
devout life. 

When her parents died, she had no thought about 
her two hundred pounds a year, but that she had so 
much money to do what she would with, to spend 
upon herself, and purchase the pleasures and gratifica- 
tions of all her passions. 

And it is this setting out, this false judgment and 
indiscreet use of her fortune, that has filled her whde 
life with the same indiscretion, and kept her fi*om 
thinking of what is right, and wise, and pious, in every 
thing else. 

If you have seen her delighted in plays and ro- 
mances, in scandal and backbiting, easily flattered, 
and soon afironted; if you have seen her devoted to 
pleasures and diversions, a slave to every passion in its 
turn, nice in every thing that concerned her body or 
dress, careless of every thine^ that mis^ht benefit her 
soul, always wanting^some new entertaimnent, and 
ready for every happy invention in show or dress, it 
was because she had purchased all these tempers with 
the yearly revenue of her fortune. 

She might have been humble, serious, devout, a 
lover of good books, an admirer of prayer and retire- 
ment, cai^ful of her time, diligent in good works, full 
of charity and the love of God, but that the imprudent 
use of her estate forced all the contrary tempers upon 
her. 

And it was no wonder that she should turn her 
time, her mind, her health, her strength, to the same 
uses that she turned her fortune. It is owing to her 
being wrong in so great an article of life, that you can 
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see nothing wise^ or reasonable^ or pious^ in any other 
part of it. 

Now, though the irregular trifling spirit of this cha- 
racter belongs, I hope, but to few people, yet many 
may here learn some instruction from it, and perhaps 
see something of their own spirit in it. 

For as Flavia seems to be undone by the unreason- 
able use of her fortune, so the lowness of most peo- 
ple's Yirtue, the imperfections of their piety, and the 
disorders of their passions, is generally owing to their 
imprudent use and enjoyment of lawful and innocent 
things. 

More people are kept from a true sense and taste of 
religion, by a regular kind of sensuality and indul- 
gence, than by gross drunkenness. More men liye 
regardless of the great duties of piety, through too 
great a concern for worldly goods, than through direct 
injustice. 

This man would perhaps be devout, if he was not 
so great a Virtuoso. Another is deaf to all the mo- 
tives of piety, by indulging an idle> slothful temper. 
Could you cure this man of his great curiosity and 
inquisitive temper, or that of his false satisfaction and 
thirst after learning, you need do no more to make 
them both become men of great piety. 

If this woman would make fewer visits, or that not 
be always talking, they would neither of them find it 
half so hard to be affected with religion. 

For all these things are only little, when they are 
compared to great sins; and though they are little in 
that respect, yet they are great, as they are impedi- 
ments and hindrances of a pious spirit. 

For as consideration is the only eye of the soul, as 
the truths of religion can be seen by nothiug else^ eo 
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whatever raises a levity of mind, a trifling spirit, ren- 
ders the soul incapable of seeing, apprehending, and 
relishing the doctrines of piety. 

Would we therefore make a real progress in re- 
ligion, we must not only abhor gross and notorious 
sins, but we must regudate the innocent and lawful 
parts of our behaviour, and put the most common and 
allowed actions of life under the rules of discretion and 
piety. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



HOW THE WISE AND FlOnS USE OF AN ESTATE NATUBALLT CABBIETH 
US TO GREAT PERFECTION IN ALL THE VIRTUES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE ; REPRESENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF MIRANDA. 

Any one pious regularity of any one part of our life, 
is of great advantage, not only on its own account, 
but as it uses us to live by rule, and think of the 
government of ourselves. 

A man of business, that has brought one part of his 
afiairs under certain rules, is in a fair way to take the 
same care of the rest. 

So he that has brought any one part of his life 
under the rules of religion, may thence be taught to 
extend the same order and regularity into other parts 
of his life. 

If any one is so wise as to think his time too pre- 
cious to be disposed of by chance, and left to be 
devoured by any thing that happens in his way; if 
he lays himself under a necessity of observing how 
^very day goes through his hands, and obliges himself 
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to a certain order of time in his business, his retire- 
ments, and devotions; it is hardly to be imagined how 
soon such a conduct would reform, improve, and per- 
fect, the whole course of his life. 

He that once thus knows the value, and reaps the 
advantage of a well-ordered time, will not long be a 
stranger to the value of any thing else that is of any 
real concern to him. 

A rule that relates even to the smallest part of 
our life, is of great benefit to us, merely as it is 
a rule. 

For, as the Proverb saith, Se that has begun tvett, 
has half done : so he that has begun to live by rule, 
has gone a great way towards the perfection of his 
life. 

By rule, must here be constantly understood, a 
religious rule observed upon a principle of duty to 
God. 

For if a man should oblige himself to be moderate 
in his meals, only in regard to his stomach ; or abstain 
from drinking, only to avoid the head-ache; or be 
moderate in his sleep, through fear of a lethargy ; he 
might be exact in these rules, without being at all the 
better man for them. 

But when he is moderate and regular in any of 
these things, out of a sense of Christian sobriety and 
self-denial, that he may ofiPer unto God a more rea> 
sonable and holy life, then it is, that the smallest 
role of this kind is naturally the beginning of great 
piety. 

For the smallest rule in these matters is of great 
benefit, as it teaches us some part of the government 
of ourselves, as it keeps up a tenderness of mind, as 
it presents God often to our thoughts, and faring^ a 
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sense of religion into the ordinary actions of oiu 
common hfe. 

If a man, whenerer he was in company, where an} 
one swore, talked lewdly, or spoke evil of his neigh- 
bour, should make it a rule to himself, either gently tc 
reprove him, or, if that was not proper, then to leave 
the company as decently as he could, he would fine 
that this little rule, like a little leaven hid in a great 
quantity of meal, would spread and extend itseL 
through the whole form of his life. 

If another should oblige himself to abstain on th( 
Lord's-day from any innocent and law^l things, af 
travelling, visiting, common conversation, and dis- 
coursing upon worldly matters, as trade, news, and 
the like ; if he should devote the day, besides th( 
public worship, to greater retirement, reading, devo- 
tion, instruction, and works of charity; though il 
may seem but a small thing or a needless nicety, tc 
require a man to abstain from such things as ma} 
be done without sin, yet whoever would try the be 
nefit of so little a rule, would perhaps thereby fine 
such a change made in his spirit, and such a taste a 
piety raised in his mind, as he was an entire strangei 
to before. 

It would be easy to show, in many other instances 
how little and small matters are the first steps am 
natural beginnings of great perfection. 

But the two things which, of all others, most wan 
to be under a strict rule, and which are the greates 
blessings both to ourselves and others, when the; 
are rightly used, are our time and our money. Thes 
talents are continual means and opportunities o 
good, 
that is piously strict, and exact in the wist 
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management of either of these, cannot be long igno- 
rant of the right use of the other. And he that is 
happy in the religious care and disposal of them both^ 
is already ascended several steps upon the ladder of 
Christian perfection. 

Miranda (the sister of Flavia) is a sober, reason- 
able Christian: as soon as she was mistress of her 
time and fortune, it was her first thought how she 
might best fulfil every thing that God required of 
her in the use of them, and how she might make the 
best and happiest use of this short life. She depends 
upon the truth of what our blessed Lord hath said, 
There is hut one thing needful, and therefore makes her 
whole life but one continual labour after it. She has 
but one reason for doing or not doing, for liking or 
not liking any thing, and that is, the will of God. 
She is not so weak as to pretend to add what is called 
the fine lady to the true Christian; Miranda thinks too 
well to be taken with the sound of such silly words; 
she has renounced the world to follow Christ in the exer- 
cise of humility, charity, devotion, abstinence, and hea- 
venly affections ; and that is Miranda's fine breeding. 

Whilst she was under her mother, she was forced to 
be genteel, to live in ceremony, to sit up late at nights, 
to be in the folly of every fashion, and always visiting 
on Sundays ; to go patched, and loaded with a burden 
of finery to the holy sacrament; to be in every polite 
conversation; to hear profaneness at the play-house, 
and wanton songs and love intrigues at the opera ; to 
dance at public places, that fops and rakes might ad- 
mire the fineness of her shape, and the beauty of her 
motions. The remembrance of this way of life makes 
her exceeding careful to atone for it by a contrary 
behaviour. 
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Miranda does not divide her duty between God^ 
her neighbour^ and herself; but she considers all as 
due to Gody and so does every thing in his naxne^ 
and for his sake. This makes her consider her for- 
tune as the gift of God^ that is to be used^ as every 
thing is that belongs to God^ for the wise and rear 
sonable ends of a Christian and holy life. Her for- 
tune therefore is divided betwixt herself and several 
other poor people, and she has only her part of relief 
from it. She thinks it the same folly to indulge her- 
self in needless, vain expenses, as to give to other 
people to spend in the same way. Therefore as she 
will not give a poor man money to go see a puppet- 
show, neither will she allow herself any to spend in the 
same manner ; thinking it very proper to be as wise 
herself as she expects poor men should be. For it is 
a folly and a crime in a poor man, says Miranda, to 
waste what is given him in foolish trifles, whilst he 
wants meat, drink, and clothes. And is it less folly, or 
a less crime in me, to spend that money in silly diver- 
sions, which might be so much better spent in imitation 
of the divine goodness, in works of kindness and 
charity towards my fellow-creatures and fellow-Chris- 
tians? If a poor man's own necessities are a reason 
why he should not waste any of his money idly, surely 
the necessities of the poor, the excellency of charity^ 
which is received as done to Christ himself, is a much 
greater reason why no one should ever waste any of his 
money. For if he does so, he does not only do like the 
poor man, only waste that which he wants himself, but 
he wastes that which is wanted for the most noble use, 
and which Christ himself is ready to receive at his 
hands. And if we are angry at a poor man, and look 
upon him as a wretch, when he throws away that which 
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ghoald buy his own bread; how must we appear in the 
aght of God, if we make a wanton idle use of that 
which should buy bread and clothes for the hungry and 
naked brethren, who are as near and dear to God as we 
ar^ and fellow-heirs of the same state of future glory ? 
TluB is the spirit of Miranda, and thus she uses die 
gifts of God ; she is only one of a certain number of 
foot people, that are relieved out of her fortune, 
and she only differs from them in the blessedness of 
giving. 

Excepting b^ victuab, she never spent ten pounds 
a year upon herself. If you were to see her, you would 
wonder what poor body it was, that was so surprisingly 
neat and dean* She has but one rule that she ob- 
serves iBi her dress, to be always clean and in the 
cheapest things Every thing about her resembles the 
purity of her soul, and she is always clean without, 
because she is always pure within. 

Every mon^^g sees her early at her {»^yers ; she 
rejoices in the beginning of every day, because it 
begins all het pious rules of h<dy living, and brings the 
fresh pleasure, of repeating them. She, seems to be as 
a guardian angel jbo those that dwell about her, with 
her wiitchings and prayers blessing the place where she 
dwells, ^d making intercession with God for those 
that are asleep. 

Her devotions have had some intervals, and God 
has heard several of her private prayers, before the 
light is suffered to enter into her sister's room. Mi- 
randa does not know what it is to have a dull half- 
day; the returns of her hours of prayer, and her reli- 
gions exercises, come too often to let any considerable 
part of time lie heavy upon her hands. 

When you see her at work, you see the same wis- 
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dom that gOTerns all her other actions; she is either 
doing something that is necessary for herself^ or neces- 
sary for others^ who want to be assisted. There is 
scarce a poor family in the neighbourhood, but weans 
something or other that has had the labour of her 
hands. Her wise and pious mind neither wants 
the amusement, nor can bear with the folly of idle 
and impertinent work. She can admit of no suck 
folly as this in the day because she is to answer for 
all her actions at night. When there is no wisdom 
to be obseryed in the employment of her hands^ 
when there is no useful or charitable work to be done, 
Miranda will work no more. At her table she liyes 
strictly by this rule of holy Scripture, Whether ye eat, 
or dritih^ or whateter ye doy do aU to the glory of Ood, 
This makes her begin and end eyery meal, as she 
begins and ends eyery day, with acts of deyotion : she 
eats and drinks only for the sake of fiying, and with so 
regular an abstinence, that etery meal is an exercise of 
self-denialy and she humbles her body everr tune that 
she is forced to feed it. If Miranda was to run a 
race for her life, she would submit to a diet that was 
proper for it. But as the race which is set before her 
is a race of holiness, purity, and heayenly affection, 
which she is to finish in a corrupt, disordered body of 
earthly passions, so her eyery day diet has only this one 
end, to make her body fitter for this spiritual raoe. 
She does not weigh her meat in a pair of scales, bat 
she weighs it in a much better balance; so much as 
giyes a proper strei^th to her body, and renders it 
able and wiUing to obey the soul, to join in psalms and 
and lift up eyes and hands towards heaven with 
readiness: so much is Miranda's meal. So 
^Mbanda wiD never have bar eyes swdl with 
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fiitneas, or pant under a heavy load of flesh, until she 
has changed her religion. 

The holy Scriptures, especially of the New Testa- 
men^ are her daily study; these she reads with a 
walchfiil attention, constantly casting an eye upon 
heiself, and trying herself by every doctrine that is 
there. When she has the New Testament in her 
hand, she supposes herself at the feet of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, and makes every thing that she 
learns of them so many laws of her life. She receives 
their sacred words with as much attention and reverence 
as if she saw their persons, and knew that they were 
just come from Heaven, on purpose to teach her the 
way that leads to it. 

She thinks that the trying of herself every day by 
the doctrines of Scripture, is the only possible way to 
be ready for her trial at the last day. She is some- 
times afraid that she lays out too much money in 
books, because she cannot forbear buying all practical 
books of any note, especially such as enter into the 
heart of religion, and describe the inward holiness of 
the Christian life. But of all human writings, the 
lives of pious persons and eminent saints are her 
greatest delight. In these she searches as for hidden 
treasure, hoping to find some secret of holy living, 
some uncommon degree of piety, which she may make 
her own. By ttaa means Miranda has her head and 
her heart so stored with all the principles of wisdom 
and holiness, she is so full of the one main business 
of life, that she finds it difficult to converse upon any 
other subject; and if you are in her company, when 
die thinks it proper to talk, you must be made wiser 
and better, whether you will or no. 

To relate her charity, would be to relate the history 
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of eveiy day for twenty years ; for so long lias all ha 
fortune been spent that way. She has set up near 
twenty poor tradesmen that had iailed in their bosi- 
ness^ and saved as many from fidling. She has edu* 
cated seyeral poor children^ that were picked up in the 
streets^ and put them in a way of an honest employ* 
ment. As soon as any labourer is confined at home 
with sickness, she sends him, till he recovers, twice the 
value of his wages, that he may have one part to give 
to his family as usual, and the other to provide things 
convenient for his sidoiess. 

If a family seems too large to be supported by the 
labour of those that can w(ytk in it, she pays their rent, 
and gives them something yearly towards their clothing. 
By this means, there are many poor families that live | 
in a comfortable manner, and are fi*am year to year 
blessing her in their prayers* 

If there is any poor man or womam that is more 
than ordinarily wicked and reprobate, Miranda has 
her eye upon them ; she watches their time of need 
and adversity ; and if she can discover that they are 
in any great stra^ or affliction, she gives them speedy 
relief. She has this care for this sort of people, be- 
cause she once saved a very profligate person firom 
being carried to prison,, who immediately became a 
true penitent.. 

There is nothing in the character of Miranda more 
to be admired than this temper*. For this tenderness 
of affection towards the most abandoned sinners is the 
highest instance of a divine and god-like soul. 

Miranda once passed by a house, where the man and 
his wife were cursing and swearing at one another in a 
most dreadful manner, and three children crying about 
them : this sight so much affected her compassionate 
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mind, that she went the next day, and brought the 
three children, that they might not be rained by living 
with such wicked parents: they now live with Miranda, 
are blessed with her care and prayers, and all the good 
woAs which she can do for them. They hear her talk, 
tbey see her live, they join with her in psalms and 
prayers. The eldest of them has already converted 
his parents £rom their wicked life, and shows a turn of 
mind so remarkably pious, that Miranda intends him 
for holy orders; that, being thus saved himself, he 
may be zealous in the salvation of souls, and do to 
other miserable objects as she has done to him. 

Miranda is a constant relief to poor people in their 
misfortones and accidents: there are sometimes little 
misfortunes that happen to them, which of themselves 
they could never be able to overcome. The death of a 
cow or a horse, or some little robbery, would keep them 
in distress all their lives. She does not suffer them to 
grieve under such accidents as these. She immediately 
gives them the full value of their loss, and makes use of 
it as a means of raising their minds towards God. 

She has a great tendehiess for old people that are 
grown past their labour. The parish allowance for 
such people is very seldom a comfortable mainte- 
nance : for this reason they are the constant objects of 
her care; she adds so much to their allowance, as 
somewhat exceeds the wages they got when they were 
young. This she does to comfort the infirmities of 
their age, that, being free from trouble and distress, 
they may serve God in peace and tranquillity of 
mind. She has generally a large number of this 
kind, who, by her charities and exhortations to holi- 
ness, spend their last days in great piety and devo- 
tioii. 
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Miranda never wants compassion, even to comma 
beggars ; espedallT towards those that are old or sicl 
or full of sores, that want eres or limbs. She heai 
their complaints with tenderness, gives them some proc 
of her kindness, and never rejects them with hard o 
reproachful language, for fear of adding affliction! 
her fellow-creatures. 

If a poor old traveller tells her that he ha 
neither strength, nor food, nor money left, she neve 
bids him go to the place from whence he came, c 
teUs him that she cannot relieve him, because li 
may be a cheat, or she does not know him; but sh 
relieves him for that reason, because he is a strai 
ger, and unknown to her. For it is the most nob! 
part of charity, to be kind and tender to those whoi 
we never saw before, and perhaps never may sc 
again in this life. I was a strangery and ye took m 
in, saith our blessed Saviour: but who can perfon 
this duty, that will not relieve persons that are ui 
known to him ? 

Miranda considers that Lazarus was a commo 
beggar, that he was the care of angels, and carried int 
Abraham's bosom. She considers that our blesse 
Saviour and his Apostles were kind to beggars; tb 
they spoke comfortably to them, healed their disease 
and restored eyes and limbs to the lame and blind 
that Peter said to the beggar that wanted an aln 
from him. Silver and gold have J none, but such as 
have give I thee: in the name of Jestts Christ < 
Nazareth, rise up and walk. Miranda, therefor 
never treats beggars with disregard and aversioi 
but she imitates the kindness of our Saviour and h 
Apostles towards them; and though she cannot, lil 
them, work miracles for their relief, yet she reUevi 
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them with that power that she hath; and may say, 
with the Apostle, Stick as I have give I thee, in the 
name of Jesus Christ 

It may be, says Miranda, that I may often give to 
those that do not deserve it, or that will make an ill 
use of my alms. But what then? Is not this the 
very method of divine goodness? Does not God 
make his sun to rise on the evil and on the good? Is 
not this the very goodness that is recommended to 
US in Scripture, that, by imitating of it, we may be 
children of our Father which is in Heaven, who 
sendeth rain on the jtist and on the unjust? And 
shall I withhold a httle money, or food, from my 
fellow-creature, for fear he should not be good 
enough to receive it of me? Do I beg of God to 
deal with me, not according to my merit, but accord- 
ing to his own great goodness; and shall I be so ab- 
surd as to withhold my charity from a poor brother, 
because he may perhaps not deserve it ? Shall I use 
a measure towards him, which I pray God never to 
use towards me ? 

Besides, where has the Scripture made merit the 
rule or measure of charity? On the contrary, the 
Scripture saith. If thy enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirst, give him drink. 

Now this plainly teaches us, that the merit of 
persons is to be no rule of our charity; but that we 
are to do acts of kindness to those that least of all 
deserve it. For if I am to love and do good to my 
worst enemies ; if I am to be charitable to them, 
notwithstanding all their spite and malice; surely 
merit is no measure of charity. If I am not to with- 
hold my charity from such bad people, and who are 
at the same time my enemies, surely I am not to deny 
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alms to poor beggars, whom I neith^ know to be 
bad people, nor any way my enemies. 

You will perhaps say, that by this means I encou- 
rage people to be beggars. But the same thought- 
less objection may be made against all kinds of cha- 
rities, for they may encourage people to depend 
upon them. The same may be said against forgrr* 
ing our enemies, for it may encourage people to do 
us hurt. The same may be said even against the 
goodness of God, that by pouring his blessings on 
the evil and on the good, on the just and on the un- 
just, evil and unjust men are encouraged in their 
wicked ways. The same may be said against cloth- 
ing the naked, or giving medicines to the sick; for 
that may encourage people to neglect themselves, 
and be careless of their health. But when the love 
of God dwelleth in you, when it has enlarged your 
heart, and filled you with bowels of mercy and com- 
passion, you will make no more such objections as 
these. 

When you are at any time turning away the po(Nr, 
the old, the sick, and helpless traveller, the lame, or 
the blind, ask yourself this question, Do I sincerely 
wish these poor creatures may be as happy as 
Lazarus, that was carried by angels into Abraham's 
bosom ? Do I sincerely desire that God would make 
them fellow-heirs with me in eternal glory ? Now if 
you search into your soul, you will find that there is 
none of these motions there; that you are wishing 
nothing of this. For it is impossible for any one 
heartily to wish a poor creature so great a happi- 
ness, and yet not have a heart to give him a small 
alms. For this reason, says Miranda, as far as I 
can, I give to all, because I pray to God to forgive 
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all ; and I cannot reiiise an alms to those whom I 
pray Grod to bless, whom I wish to be partakers of 
etenial glory, but am glad to show some degree of 
love to such as, I hope, will be the objects of the 
infinite love of God. And if, as our Saviour has 
assured us, it be more blessed to give than to receive^ 
we ought to look upon those that ask our alms, as so 
many friends and benefactors, that come to do us a 
greater good than they can receive, that come to exalt 
our virtue, to be witnesses of our charity, to be monu- 
ments of our love, to be our advocates with God, to be 
to us in Christ's stead, to appear for us at the day of 
judgment, and to help us to a blessedness greater than 
our alms can bestow on them. 

This is the spirit, and this is the life, of the devout 
Miranda ; and if she lives ten years longer, she will 
have spent sixty hundred pounds in charity ; for that 
which she allows herself, may fairly be reckoned 
amongst her alms. 

When she dies, she must shine amongst Apostles, 
and saints, and martyrs; she must stand amongst 
the first servants of God, and be glorious amongst 
those that have fought the good fight, and finished 
their course with joy. 



CHAPTER IX. 



COMTAIMIMO SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE LIFE OF MIRANDA, AND 
SHOWING HOW IT MAT, AND OUGHT TO BE IMITATED BT ALL HER 
SEX. 

Now this life of Miranda, which I heartily recom- 
mend to the imitation of her sex, however contrary it 
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may seem to the way and fashion of the world, is yet 
suitable to the true spirit, and founded upon the 
plainest doctrines of Christianity. 

To live as she does, is as truly suitable to the 
Gospel of Christ, as to be baptized, or receive the 
sacrament. 

Her spirit is that which animated the saints of . 
former ages ; and it is because they lived as she does, 
that we now celebrate their memories, and praise 
God for their examples. 

There is nothing that is whimsical, trifling, or un- 
reasonable, in her character, but every thing there 
described is a right and proper instance of a solid 
and real piety. 

It is as easy to show that it is whimsical to go to 
church, or to say one's prayers, as that it is whimsical 
to observe any of these rules of life. For all Miranda's 
rules of living unto God, of spending her time and 
fortune, of eating, working, dressing, and conversLag, 
are as substantial parts of a reasonable and holy Iif<^ 
as devotion and prayer. 

For there is nothing to be said for the wisdom of 
sobriety, the wisdom of devotion, the wisdom of cha- 
rity, or the wisdom of humility, but what is as good 
an argument for the wise and reasonable use of ap- 
parel. 

Neither can any thing be said against the folly of 
luxury, the folly of sensuality, the folly of extrava- 
gance, the folly of prodigality, the folly of ambitioDi 
of idleness, or indulgence, but what must be said against 
the folly of dress. For religion is as deeply concerned 
in the one as in the other. 

If you may be vain in one thing, you may be vain 
in every thing; for one kind of vanity only differs 
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from another, as one kind of intemperance differs from 

another. 
If you spend your fortune in the needless, vain 

finery of dress, you cannot condemn prodigality, or 

extravagance, or luxury, without condemning yourself. 
If you fancy that it is your only folly, and that 
dierefore there can be no great matter in it, you are 
like those that think they are only guilty of the folly 
of oovetousness, or the folly of ambition. Now 
though some people may Uve so plausible a life, as 
to appear chargeable with no other fault than that 
of oovetousness or ambition ; yet the case is not as it 
appears, for covetousness or ambition cannot subsist 
in a heart, in other respects rightly devoted to 
God. 

In like manner, though some people may spend 
most that they have in needless, expensive ornaments 
of dress, and yet seem to be in every other respect 
tmly pious, yet it is certainly false; for it is as im- 
possible for a mind that is in a true state of religion, 
to be vain in the use of clothes, as to be vain in the 
use of alms or devotions. Now to convince you of 
this from your own reflections, let us suppose that 
some eminent saint, as, for instance, that the holy 
l^rgin Mary was sent into the world, to be again in 
a state of trial for a few years, and that you were 
gomg to her, to be edified by her great piety; 
would you expect to find her dressed out, and 
adorned in fine and expensive clothes? No. You 
would know, in your own mind, that it was as im- 
possible, as to find her learning to dance. Do but 
add saint, or holy, to any person, either man or 
woman, and your own mind tells you immediately, 
that such a character cannot admit of the vanity of 

h2 
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fine apparel. A saint genteelly dressed, is as g: 
nonsense as an Apostle in an embroidered suit ; e^ 
one's own natural sense conyinces him of the inc 
sistency of these things. 

Now what is the reason, that, when you think c 
saint, or eminent servant of God, you cannot ad 
of the yanity of apparel ? Is it not because it is 
consistent with such a right state of heart, such 1 
and exalted piety ? And is not this, therefore, a 
monstration, that where such yanity is admit! 
there a right state of heart, true and exalted pi 
must needs be wanting ? For as certainly as the b 
Virgin Mary could not indulge herself, or conf( 
to the yanity of the world in dress and figure, 
certain is it, that none can indulge themselyes in 1 
yanity, but those who want her piety of heart; t 
consequently it mast be owned, that all needless a 
expensive finery of dress is the efiect of a disorde 
heart, that is not governed by the true spirit of i 
gion. 

Covetousness is not a crime because there is c 
harm in gold or silver, but because it suppose! 
foolish and unreasonable state of mind, that is &1 
firom its true good, and sunk into such a poor f 
wretched satisfaction. 

In like manner, the expensive finery of dress is : 
a crime because there is any thing good or evil 
clothes, but because the expensive ornaments 
clothing shows a foolish and unreasonable state 
heart, that is fallen fi*om right notions of human ] 
tore, that abuses the end of clothing, and turns 1 
necessities of life into so many instances of pride a 
foUy. 

All the world agree in condenming remarkal 
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fops. Now what is the reason of it ? Is it because 
there is any thing sinful in their particular dress^ or 
affected manners ? No : but it is because all people 
know that it shows the state of a man's mind^ and that 
it is impossible for so ridiculous an outside to have 
any thing wise^ or reasonable, or good within. And, 
indeed, to suppose a fop of great piety, is as much 
nonsense, as to suppose a coward of great courage. 
So that all the world agree in owning, that the use 
and manner of clothes is a mark of the state of a 
man's mind, and, consequently, that it is a thing 
highly essential to religion. But then it should be 
well considered, that as it is not only the sot that is 
guilty of intemperance, but every one that transgresses 
the right and religious measures of eating and drink- 
ing ; so it should be considered, that it is not only the 
fop that is guilty of the vanity and abuse of dress, but 
every one that departs from the reasonable and reli- 
gious ends of clothing. 

As, therefore, every argument against sottishness 
is as good an argument against all kinds of intem- 
perance; so every argument against the vanity of 
fops, is as good an argument against all vanity and 
abuse of dress. For they are all of the same kind, 
and only differ as one degree of intemperance may 
differ from another. She who only paints a little, 
may as justly accuse another because she paints a 
great deal, as she that uses but a common finery 
of dress accuse another that is excessive in the 
finery. 

For as, in the matter of temperance, there is no 
role but the sobriety that is according to the doc- 
trines and spirit of our religion ; so, in the matter of 
^parel, there is no rule to be observed but such a 
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right use of clothes as is strictly according to the doc^ 
trines and spirit of our religion. To pretend to make 
the way of the world our measure in these things, is 
as weak and absurd as to make the way of the worid 
the measure of our sobriety, abstinence, or humility. 
It is a pretence that is exceedingly absurd in the 
mouths of Christians, who are to be so far from Gon-* 
forming to the fashions of this life, that to haye 
oyercome the world, is made an essential mark of 
Christianity. 

This therefore is the way that you are to judge of 
the crime of yain apparel : you are to consider it as 
an offence against the proper use of clothes, as coyet- 
ousness is an offence against the proper use of money; 
you are to consider it as an indulgence of proud and 
unreasonable tempers, as an offence against the hu- 
miUty and sobriety of the Christian spirit ; you aie 
to consider it as an offence against all those doc- 
trines that require you to do all to the glory of Grod, 
that require you to make a right use of your talents; 
you are to consider it as an offence against all those 
texts of Scripture that command you to love your 
neighbour as yourself, to feed the hungry, to clothe 
the naked, and do all works of charity that you are 
able : so that you must not deceiye yourself with 
saying. Where can be the harm of clothes ? for the 
coyetous man might as well say. Where can be the 
harm of gold or silyer ? but you must consider, that it 
is a great deal of harm to want that wise, and rea- 
sonable, and humble state of heart, which is accordii^ 
to the spirit of religion, and which no one can haye in 
the manner that he ought to haye it, who indulges 
himself either in the yanity of dress, or the desire of 
riches. 
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There is therefore nothing right in the use of clothes, 
or in the use of any thing else in the worlds hut the 
plainness and simplicity of the GospeL Every other 
use of things (however polite and fashionahle in the 
world) distracts and disorders the heart, and is incon- 
sistent with that inward state of piety, that purity of 
lieart, that wisdom of mind, and regularity of affec 
tion, which Christianity requireth. 

If yoa would be a good Christian, there is but 
one way, — you must live wholly unto God : and if you 
would live wholly unto God, you must live accordii^ 
to the wisdom 'that comes from God ; you must act 
according to right judgments of the nature and value 
of things; you must live in the exercise of holy and 
heavenly affections, and use all the gifts of God to his 
praise and glory. 

Some persons, perhaps, who admire the purity and 
perfection of this life of Miranda, may say. How can 
it be proposed as a common example ? How can we 
who are married, or we who are imder the direction of 
our parents, imitate such a life ? 

It is answered. Just as you may imitate the life of 
our blessed Saviour and his Apostles. The circum* 
stances of our Saviour's life, and the state and condi- 
tion of his Apostles, were more different from yours, 
than those of Miranda's are ; and yet their life, the 
purity and perfection of their behaviour, is the com- 
mon example that is proposed to all Christians. 

It IS their spirit, therefore, their piety, their love of 
God, that you are to imitate, and not the particular 
form of their life. 

Act under God as they did, direct your common 
actions to that end which they did, glorify your 
proper state with such love of God, such charity to 
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your neighbour, such humility and self-denial, as thiey 
did; and then, though you are only teaching your 
own children, and St. Paul is converting whole na^ 
tions, yet you are following his steps, and acting after 
his example. 

Do not think, therefore, that you cannot, or need 
not, be like Miranda, because you are not in her 
state of life ; for as the same spirit and temper would 
have made Miranda a saint, though she had been 
forced to labour for a maintenance, so if you will but 
aspire after her spirit and temper, every form and 
condition of life will furnish you with sufficient means 
of employing it. 

Miranda is what she is, because she does every 
thing in the name of God, and with regard to her duty 
to him; and when you do the same, you will be 
exactly Hke her, though you are never so different 
from her in the outward state of your life. 

You are married, you say ; therefore you have not 
your time and fortune in your power as she has. 

It is very time ; and therefore you cannot spend so 
much time, nor so much money, in the manner that she 
does. 

But now Miranda's perfection does not consist in 
this, that she spends so much time, or so much money 
in such a manner, but that she is careftd to make 
the best use of all that time, and all that fortune, 
which God has put into her hands. Do you, there- 
fore, make the best use of all that time and money 
which are in your disposal, and then you are like 
Miranda. 

If she has two himdred pounds a year, and you 
have only two mites, have you not the more reason 
to be exceeding exact in the wisest use of them ? If 
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she has a great deal of time^ and you have but a 
little^ ought you not to be the more watchful and 
circiungpecty lest that little should be lost ? 

You say, if you were to imitate the cleanly plainness 
and cheapness of her dress, you would offend your 
husbands. 

I 

First, Be very sure that this is true, before you 
make it an excuse. 

Secondly, If your husbands do really require you to 
patch your faces, to expose your breasts naked, and to 
be fine and expensiye in all your apparel, then take 
these two resolutions : 

First, To forbear from all this, as soon as your hus- 
bands will permit you. 

Secondly, To use your utmost endeavours to re- 
commend yourselves to their affections by such solid 
virtues, as may correct the vanity of their minds, 
and teach them to love you for such qualities as will 
make you amiable in the sight of God and his holy 
angels. 

As to this doctrine concerning the plainness and 
modesty of dress, it may perhaps be thought by 
some to be sufficiently confuted by asking, whether all 
persons are to be clothed in the same manner ? 

These questions are generally put by those who 
had rather perplex the plainest truths, than be obliged 
to follow them. 

Let it be supposed, that I had recommended an 
imiversal plainness of diet. Is it not a thing suffi- 
dently reasonable, to be universally reconmiended ? 
But would it thence follow, that the nobleman and the 
labourer were to live upon the same food? 

Sujipose I had pressed an universal temperance, 
does not religion enough justify such a doctrine? 
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But would it therefore follow, that all people were 
to drink the same liquors, and in the same quantity ? 

In like manner, though plainness and sobriety 
of dress is recommended to all, yet it does by no 
means follow, that all are to be clothed in the same 
manner. 

Now what is the particular rule with regard to tem- 
perance ? How shall particular persons that use dif* 
ferent liquors, and in different quantities, preserve their 
temperance ? 

Is not this the rule? Are they not to guard 
against indulgence, to make their use of liquors a 
matter of conscience, and allow of no refreshments, but 
such as are consistent with the strictest rules of Chris- 
tian sobriety ? 

Now transfer this rule to the matter of apparel, 
and all questions about it are answered. 

Let every one but guard against the vanity of 
dress, let them but make their use of clothes a 
matter of conscience, let them but desire to make the 
best use of their money ; and then every one has a 
rule, that is sufficient to direct them in every state of 
life. This rule will no more let the great be vain in 
their dress, than intemperate in their liquors; and 
yet will leave it as lawful to have some difference in 
their apparel, as to have some difference in their 
drink. 

But now will you say, that you may use the finest, 
richest wines, when, and as you please; that you 
may be as expensive in them as you have a mind, 
because different liquors are allowed? If not, how 
can it be said, that you may use clothes as you please, 
and wear the richest things you can get, because the 
bare difference of clothes is lawful ? 
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For as the lawfulness of different liquors leaves no 
room, nor any excuse, for the smallest degrees of in- 
temperance in drinking^ so the lawfulness of different 
apparel leaves no room, nor any excuse, for the 
smallest degrees of vanity in dress. 

To ask what is vanity in dress, is no more a 
puzzling question, than to ask what is intemperance 
in drinking. And though religion does not here 
state the particular measure for all individuals, yet it 
gives such general rules, as are a sufficient direction 
in every state of life. 

He that lets religion teach him that the end of 
drinking is only so far to refresh our spirits, as to 
keep us in good health, and make soul and hody 
fitter for all the offices of a holy and pious life, and 
that he is to desire to glorify God hy a right use of 
this liherty, will always know what intemperance is, 
in his particular state. 

So he that lets religion teach him that the end of 
clothing is only to hide our shame and nakedness^ 
and to secure our bodies from the injuries of weather, 
and that he is to desire to glorify God by a sober 
and wise use of this necessity, will always know what 
vanity of dress is, in his particular state. 

And he that thinks it a needless nicety to talk of 
the religious use of apparel, has as much reason to 
think it a needless nicety to talk of the religious use 
of liquors. For luxury and indulgence in dress is 
as great an abuse, as luxury and indulgence in eating 
and drinking. And there is no avoiding either of 
them, but by making religion the strict measure of 
our allowance in both cases. And there is nothing 
m religion to excite a man to this pious exactness in 
one case, but what is as good a motive to the same 
exactness in the other. 
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Farther^ as all things that are lawful are not 
therefore expedient^ so there are some things lawful 
in the use of liquors^ and apparel, which, by abstainmg 
from them for pious ends, may be made means at 
great perfection. 

Thus, for instance, if a man should deny himself 
such use of Uquors as is lawful; if he should refrain 
from such expense in his drink as might be allowed 
without sin; if he should do this, not only for the 
sake of a more pious self^enial, but that he might 
be able to relieve and refresh the helpless, poor, and 
sick : if another should abstain from the use of that 
which is lawM in dress, if he should be more frugal 
and mean in his habit than the necessities of religioii 
absolutely require ; if he should do this not only at 
a means of a better humility, but that he may be moie 
able to clothe other people ; these persons might be 
said to do that which was highly suitable to the true 
spirit, though not absolutely required by the letter, 
of the law of Christ. 

For if those who ffhe a cup of cold wtUer to a diteipb 
of Christ shall not lose their reuHird, how dear must they 
be to Christ, who often giye themselves water, th^ 
they may be able to give wine to the sick and languish- 
ing members of Christ's body ! 

But to return. AU that has been here said to 
married women, may serve for the same instruction to 
such as are still under the direction of their parents. 

Now though the obedience which is due to paients 
does not oblige them to carry their virtues no higher 
than their parents require them ; yet their obedienoe 
requires them to submit to their direction in all things 
not contrary to the laws of Grod. 

If, therefore, your parents require you to Hve move 
in the fashion and conversation of the world, <Hr to be 
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more expensive in your dress and person^ or to dispose 
of your time otherwise than suits with your desires 
aAer greater perfection^ you must submit^ and bear it 
as your cross^ till you are at liberty to follow the 
higher counsels of Christy and have it in your power 
to choose the best ways of raising your virtue to its 
greatest height. 

Now although^ whilst you are in this state^ you may 
be obliged to forego some means of improving your 
virtae, yet there are some others to be found in it^ that 
are not to be had in a life of more liberty. 

For if in this state^ where obedience is so great a 
virtue, you comply in aU things lawful, out of a pious, 
tender sense of duty, then those things which you thus 
perform are, instead of being hindrances of your virtue, 
turned into means 'of improving it. 

What you lose by being restrained from such things 
as you would choose to observe, you gain by that ex- 
oeUent virtue of obedience, in humbly complying 
against your temper. 

Now what is here granted, is only in things lawful ; 
and therefore the diversion of our English stage is 
here excepted ; being elsewhere proved, as I think, to 
be absolutely unlawM. 

Thus much to show how persons under the direction 
of others may imkate the wise and pious life of Mi- 
randa. 

But as for those who are altogether in their own 
hands, if the liberty of their state makes them covet 
the best gifts, if it carries them to choose the most 
excellent ways, if they, having all in their own power, 
should turn the whole form of their life into a regular 
exercise of the highest virtues, happy are they who 
have so learned Christ! 
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All persons cannot receive this saying. They that 
are able to receive it^ let them receive it, and bless 
that Spirit of Qod, which has put such good motions 
into their hearts. 

God may be served and glorified in every state of 
life. But as there are some states of life more desir- 
able than others^ that more purify our natures, that 
more improve our virtues^ and dedicate us imto Grod 
in a higher manner^ so those who are at liberty to 
choose for themselves seem to be called by Qod to be 
more eminently devoted to his service. 

Ever since the beginning of Christianity there have 
been two orders^ or ranks^ of people amongst good 
Christians. 

The one that feared and served God in the comm<m 
offices and business of a secular worldly life : 

The other renoimcing the common business, and 
conmion enjoynients of life^ as riches, marriage, ho- 
nours, and pleasures, devoted themselves to voluntary 
poverty, virgimty, devotion, and retirement, that by 
this means they might live wholly unto Gt>d, in the 
daily exercise of a divine and heavenly life. 

This testimony I have from the famous ecclesiastical 
historian Eusebius, who lived at the time of the First 
General Council, when the faith of ou^ Nicene Creed 
was established, when the Church was in its greatest 
glory and purity, when its bishops were so many holy 
fiithers, and eminent saints. 

"Therefore," saith he, ''there hath been instituted 
in the Church of Christ, two ways, or manners, of 
living. The one, raised above the ordinary state of 
nature, and common ways of living, rejects wedlock, 
possessions, and worldly goods, and, being wholly sepa- 
rate and removed fi^m the ordinary conversation of 
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Common Ufe^ is appropriated and devoted solely to the 
worship and service of Ood^ through an exceeding 
degree of heavenly love. 

"They who are of this order of people seem dead 
to the life of this worlds and^ having their bodies only 
npon earthy are in their minds^ and contemplations, 
dwelling in heaven. From whence, like so many hea- 
venly inhabitants, they look down upon human life, 
makii^ intercessions and oblations to Almighty Ood 
for the whole race of mankind. And this not with the 
blood of beasts, or the fat, or smoke, and burning of 
bodies, but with the highest exercises of true piety, with 
cleansed and purified hearts, and with a whole form of 
life strictly devoted to virtue. These are their sacri- 
fices, which they continually ofier unto God, im- 
ploring his mercy and favour for themselves and their 
fellow-creatures. 

'^ Christianity receives this as a perfect manner of 
life. 

'' The other is of a lower form, and, suiting itself 
more to the condition of human nature, admits of 
chaste .wedlock, the care of children and family, of 
trade and business, and goes through all the employ- 
ments of life under a sense of piety, and fear of God. 

''Now they who have chosen this manner of life 
have their set times for retirement and spiritual exer- 
cises, and particular days are set apart for their hearing 
and learning the word of God. And this order of 
people are considered as in the second state of piety.''^ 

Thus this learned historian. 

If, therefore, persons of either sex, moved with the 
life of Miranda, and desirous of perfection, should 
unite themselves into little societies, professing volun- 

^ Euaeb. Dem. Evan. 1. 1, c. 8. 
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taiy poverty, virginity, retirement, and devotion, living 
upon bare necessaries, that some might be relieved by 
their charities, and all be blessed with their prayers, 
and benefited by their example ; or if, for want of this, 
they should practise the same manner of life, in as 
high a degree as they could by themselves; such 
persons would be so far fix>m being chargeable with 
any superstition, or blind devotion, that they might be 
justly said to restore that piety, which was the boast 
and glory of the Church, when its greatest saints were 
alive. 

Now as this learned historian observes, that it was 
an exceeding great degree of heavenly love, that carried , 
these persons so much above the conmion ways of life 
to such an eminent state of holiness ; so it is not to be 
wondered at, that the religion of Jesus Christ should 
fill the hearts of many Christians with this high degree 
of love. 

For a religion that opens such a scene of glory, that 
discovers things so infinitely above all the world, that 
so triumphs over death, that assures us of such man- 
sions of bliss, where we shall so soon be as the angels of 
God in heaven ; what wonder is it, if such a religion, 
such truths and expectations, should, in some holy 
souls, destroy all earthly desires, and make the ardent 
love of heavenly things be the one continual passicm 
of their hearts? 

If the religion of Christians is founded upon the in- 
finite humiliation, the cruel mockings and scourginga^ 
the prodigious sufierings, the poor, persecuted life, and 
painful death, of a crucified Son of God; what wcmda 
is it, if many humble adorers of this profound mystery, 
many affectionate lovers of a crucified Lord, should 
renounce their share of worldly pleasures, and give 
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lihemselyes up to a continual course of mortification 
and self-denial^ that thus suffering with Christ here^ 
they may reign with him hereafter ? 

If truth itself hath assured us that there is hut one 
thing needfuly what wonder is it that there should he 
some amongst Christians so full of faith^ as to helieve 
this in the highest sense of the words^ and to desire 
luch a separation from the world, that their care and at- 
ention to the one thing needful may not he interrupted. 

If our blessed Lord hath said, If thou wilt he 'per- 
^ect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, 
ind thou shalt have treasure in heaven : and come and 
follow me; what wonder is it, that there should be 
imongBt Christians some such zealous followers of 
Christ, so intent upon heavenly treasure, so desirous of 
perfection, that they should renounce the enjoyment of 
their estates, choose a voluntary poverty, and relieve 
ftU the poor that they are able ? 

1£ the chosen vessel, St. Paul, hath said, Jle that is 
unmarried careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord : and that there is 
this difference also between a wife and a virgin; the 
unmarried woman careth for the things of the Lord, 
that she may be holy both in body and spirit ; what 
wonder is ^it if the purity and perfection of the virgin 
state hath been the praise and glory of the Church 
in its first and purest ages? that there have always 
been some so desirous of pleasing God, so zealous 
after every degree of purity and perfection, so glad of 
every means of improving their virtue, that they have 
renounced the comforts and enjoyments of wedlock, 
to trim their lamps, to purify their souls, and wait upon 
God in a state of perpetual virginity ? 

And if in these our days we want examples of 

I 
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these several degrees of perfection, if neither 
nor laity are enough of this spirit ; if we are 
departed from it, that a man seems, like St. '. 
Athens, a setter forth of strange doctrines, v 
recommends self-denial, renur elation of the 
regular devotion, retirement, virginity, and v< 
poverty, it is because we are fallen into an ag« 
the love not only of many, but of most, is wax 

I have made this little appeal to antiqui 
quoted these few passages of Scripture, to 
some uncommon practices in the life of M 
and to show that her highest rules of holy liv 
devotion, self-denial, renunciation of the wo 
charity, virginity, voluntary poverty, are fou 
the sublimest counsels of Christ and his 1 
suitable to the high expectations of anotl 
proper instances of a heavenly love, and all 
by the greatest saints of the best and purest 
the Church. 

J?e that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 



CHAPTER X. 



SHOWING HOW ALL ORDERS AND RANKS OF MEN AND WOM 
AGES, ARE OBUGED TO DEVOTE THEMSELVES UNTO 4 

I HAVE in the foregoing chapters gone thro 
several great instances of Christian devoti 
shown that all the parts of our common life, 
ployments, our talents, and gifts of fortune, ai 
be made holy and acceptable unto God bj 
and religious use of every thing, and by ( 
our actions and designs to such ends as are 
to the honour and glory of God. 
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I sliall now show that this regularity of devotion, 
this holiness of common life, this religious use of every 
thing we have, is a devotion that is the duty of all 
ordens of Christian people^ 

Folvius has had a learned education, and taken his 

degrees in the university; he came from thence, that 

lie might he free from any rules of life. He takes no 

employment upon him, nor enters into any husiness, 

because he thinks that every employment or business 

calls people to the careful performance and just dis- 

charge of its seyeral duties. When he is grave, he 

will tell you that he did not enter into holy orders, 

because he looks upon it to be a state that requires 

great holiness of life, and that it does not suit his 

temper to be so good. He will tell you that he 

never intends to marry, because he cannot oblige 

himself to that regularity of life and good behaviour, 

which he takes to be the duty of those that are at the 

head of a family. He revised to be godfather to his 

nephew, because he will have no trust of any kind to 

answer for. 

Fulvius thinks that he is conscientious in this con- 
duct, and is therefore content with the most idle, imper- 
tinent, and careless life. 

He has no religion, no devotion, no pretences to 
piety. He lives by no rules, and thinks aU is very 
well, because he is neither a priest, nor a father, nor a 
guardian, nor has any employment, or family, to look 
after. 

But Fulvius, you are a rational creature, and, as 
such, are as much obliged to live according to reason 
and order, as a priest is obliged to attend to the altar, 
or a guardian to be faithful to his trust : if you live 
contrary to reason, you do not commit a small crime ; 

i2 
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you do not break a small trust; but you break the 
law of your nature^ you rebel against God who gay^ 
you that nature^ and put yourself amongst those whom 
the God of reason and order will punish as apostates 
and deserters. 

Though you have no employment^ yet, as yon are 
baptized into the profession of Christ's religion^ yon 
are as much obliged to live according to the holiness 
of the Christian spirit^ and perform all the promises 
made at your baptism^ as any man is obliged to be 
honest and faithful in his calling. If you abuse this 
great callings you are not false in a small matter^ but 
you abuse the precious blood of Christ ; you crucify 
the Son of God afresh ; you neglect the highest in- 
stances of divine goodness ; you disgrace the church 
of God ; you blemish the body of Christ ; you abuse 
the means of grace, and the promises of glory 5 and 
it will be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the day 
of judgment than for you. 

It is therefore great foUy for any one to think 
himself at liberty to live as he pleases, because he is 
not in such a state of life as some others are : for if 
there is any thing dreadful in the abuse of any trust ; 
if there is any thing to be feared for the neglect of 
any calling ; there is nothing more to be feared than 
the wrong use of our reason, nor any thing more to 
be dreaded than the neglect of our Christian calling; 
which is not to serve the little uses of a short life, 
but to redeem souls unto God, to fill heaven with 
saints, and finish a kingdom of eternal glory unto 
God. 

No man, therefore, must think himself excused from 
the exactness of piety and morality, because he has 
chosen to be idle and independent in the world ; tat 
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the necessities of a reasonable and holy life are not 
founded in the several conditions and employments of 
this life^ but in the immutable nature of God^ and the 
nature of man. A man is not to be reasonable and 
holy, because he is a priest, or a father of a family ; 
but he is to be a pious priest, and a good father, be- 
eause piety and goodness are the laws of human nature. 
Could any man please God, without living according to 
reason and order, there would be nothing displeasing 
to God in an idle priest, or a reprobate father. He, 
therefore, that abuses his reason, is like him that 
abuses the priesthood ; and he that neglects the holi- 
ness of the Christian life, is as the man that disregards 
the most important trust. 

If a man were to choose to put out his eyes, rather 
than enjoy the light, and see the works of God ; if he 
should voluntarily kill himself by refusing to eat and 
drink ; every one would own that such a one was a 
rebel against God, that justly deserved his highest 
indignation. You would not say that this was only 
sinful in a priest, or a master of a family, but in every 
man as such. 

Now wherein does the sinfulness of this behaviour 
consist ? Does it not consist in this, that he abuses 
his nature, and refuses to act that part for which God 
had created him ? But if this be true, then all per- 
sons that abuse their reason, that act a different part 
from that for which God created them, are like this 
man, rebels against God, and on the same account 
subject to his wrath. 

Let us suppose that this man, instead of putting 
out his eyes, had only employed them in looking 
at ridiculous things, or shut them up in sleep ; that 
instead of starving himself to death, by not eating at 
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ally he should turn every meal into a feast^ and eat 
and drink like an epicure ; could he be said to have 
lived more to the glory of God ? Could he any more 
be said to act the part for which God had created 
him^ than if he had put out his eyes^ and starved 
himself to death ? 

Now do but suppose a man acting unreasonably; 
do but suppose him extinguishing his reason^ instead 
of putting out his eyes, and living in a course oi 
folly and impertinence^ instead of starving himself to 
death ; and then you have found out as great a rebel 
against God. 

For he that puts out his eyes, or murders himself, 
has only this guilt, that he abuses the powers that 
God has given him ^ that he reives to act that part 
for which he was created, and puts himself into a 
state that is contrary to the divine will. And surely 
this is the guilt of every one that lives an unreason- 
able, unholy, and foolish life. 

As, therefore, no particular state, or private life, is 
an excuse for the abuse of our bodies, or self-murder, 
so no particular state, or private life, is an excuse 
for the abuse of our reason, or the neglect of the 
holiness of the Christian religion. For surely it k 
as much the will of God that we should make the 
best use of our rational faculties, that we should 
conform to the purity aiid holiness of Christianity, 
as it is the will of God that we should use our 
eyes^ and eat and drink for the preservation of our 
lives. 

Until, therefore, a man can show that he sincerely 
endeavours to live according to the will of God, to 
be that which God requires him to be ; until he can 
show that he is striving to live according to the holi- 
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ness of the Christian religion ; whosoever he be, or 
"wheresoever he be, he has all that to answer for, 
that they have, who refuse to live, who abuse the 
greatest trusts, and neglect the highest calling in the 
world. 

Every body acknowledges that all orders of men 
are to be equally and exactly honest and faithful; 
there is no exception to be made in these duties, for 
any private or particular state of Hfe. Now, if we 
would but attend to the reason and nature of things, 
if we vfTOuld but consider the nature of God, and the 
nature of man, we should find the same necessity 
for every other right use of our reason, for every 
grace, or religious temper of the Christian life ; we 
should find it as absurd to suppose that one man 
must be exact in piety, and another need not, as to 
suppose that one man must be exact in honesty, but 
another need not: for Chi'istian humility, sobriety, 
devotion, and piety, are as great and necessary parts 
of a reasonable life, as justice and honesty. And on the 
other hand, pride, seosuality, and covetousness, are as 
great disorders of the soul, are as high an abuse of 
our reason, and as contrary to God, as cheating and 
dishonesty. Thefl and dishonesty seem, indeed, to 
vulgar eyes, to be greater sins, because they are so 
hurdul to civil society, and are so severely punished by 
human laws. But if we consider mankind in a higher 
view, as God's order or society of rational beings, 
that are to glorify him by the right use of their reason, 
and by acting conformably to the order of their nature, 
we shall find that every temper that is equally con- 
trary to reason and order, that opposes God's ends and 
designs, and disorders the beauty and glory of the 
rational world, b equally sinful in man, and equally 
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odious to God. This would show us that the sin of 
sensuality is like the sin of dishonesty, and renders us 
as great objects of the divine displeasure. 

Again: if we consider mankind in a iarther view^ 
as a redeemed order of fallen spirits, that are bap- 
tized into a fellowship with the Son of God; to be 
temples of the Holy Ghost; to live according to his 
holy inspirations ; to offer to God the reasonable sa- 
crifice of an humble, pious, and thankful life; to 
purify themselves from the disorders of their fell; 
to make a right use of the means of grace, in order 
to be sons of eternal glory ; if we look at mankind 
in this true light, then we shall find that all tempers 
that are contrary to this holy society, that are abuses 
of this infinite mercy, all actions that make us unlike 
to Christ, that disgrace his body, that abuse the 
means of grace, and oppose our hopes of glory, have 
every thing in them that can make us for ever odious 
unto God. So that though pride and sensuality, and 
other vices of the like kind, do not hurt civil society 
as cheating and dishonesty do ; yet they hurt that 
society, and oppose those ends, which are greater and 
more glorious in the eyes of God than all the societies 
that relate to this world. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more felse than to ima- 
gine, that because we are private persons, that have 
taken upon us no charge or employment of life 
therefore we may live more at large, indulge our ap- 
petites, and be less careful of the duties of piety and 
holiness ; for it is as good an excuse for cheating and 
dishonesty. Because he that abuses his reason, that 
indulges himself in lust and sensuality, and neglects 
to act the wise and reasonable part of a true Chris- 
tian, has every thing in his life to render him hateful 
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God, that is to be found in cheating and disho- 
legty. 

If, therefore, you rather choose to be an idle epicure 
han to be unfaithful ; if you rather choose to Uve in 
ost and sensuality, than to injure your neighbour in 
w goods; you have made no better a provision for the 
irour of God, than he that rather chooses to rob a 
ouse than to rob a church. 

For the abusing of our own nature is as great a 
isobedience against God, as the injuring our neigh- 
oor ; and he that wants piety towards God, has done 
8 much to damn himself, as he that wants honesty to- 
wards men. Every argument, therefore, that proves it 
Boessary for all men in all stations of life to be truly 
onest, proves it equally necessary for all men in all sta- 
ons of life to be truly holy and pious, and do all things 

1 such a manner as is suitable to the glory of God. 
Again : another argument to prove that all orders 

f men are obliged to be thus holy and devout in the 

ommon course of their lives, in the use of every thing 

liat they enjoy, may be taken from our obHgation to 

fayer. 
It is granted that prayer is a duty that belongs to 

U states and conditions of men : now if we inquire 
Qto the reason of this, why no state of life is to be 
xcused from prayer, we shall find it as good a reason 
vhy eyery state of Ufe is to be made a state of piety 
md holiness in all its parts. 

For the reason why we are to pray unto God, and 
^rify him with hymns, and psalms of thanksgiving, 
B this, because we are to live wholly unto God, and 
jloTify him all possible ways. It is not because the 
praises of words, or forms of thanksgiving, are more 
particularly parts of piety, or more the worship of 
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God than other thmgs; but it is because they are 
possible ways of expressing our dependence, our 
obedience and devotion to God. Now if this be the 
reason of verbal praises and thanksgivings to Gk)d,L 
because we are to live unto God all possible ways, 
then it plainly follows, that we are equally obliged to 
worship and glorify God in all other actions that can 
be turned into acts of piety and obedience to him. 
And, as actions are of much more significancy than 
words, it must be a much more acceptable worship of 
God, to glorify him in all the actions of our common 
life, than with any little forms of words at any parti- 
cular times. 

Thus, if God is to be worshipped with forms d 
thanksgivings, he that makes it a rule to be content 
and thankM in every part and accident of his lifi^ 
because it comes from God, praises God in a much 
higher manner than he that has some set time for 
singing of psalms. He that dares not say an ill- 
natured word, or do an unreasonable thing, because he 
considers God as everywhere present, performs a 
better devotion than he that dares not miss the church. 
To live in the world as a stranger and a pilgrim, uang 
all its enjoyments as if we used them not, making aU 
our actions so many steps towards a better Ufe, is 
offering a better sacrifice to God than any forms of 
holy and heavenly prayers. 

To be humble in all our actions, to avoid every 
appearance of pride and vanity, to be meek and 
lowly in our words, actions, dress, behaviour, and 
designs, in imitation of our blessed Saviour, is wor- 
shipping God in a higher manner than they who have 
only times to fall low on their knees in devotions. He 
that contents himself with necessaries, that he may. 
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give the remainder to those that want it ; that dares 
not to spend any money foolishly^ because he considers 
it as a talent from Ood which must be used according 
to his willy praises God with something that is more 
^orious than songs of praise. 

fie that has appointed times for the use of wise and 
pious prayers, performs a proper instance of devotion ; 
but he that allows himself no times, nor any places, 
nor any actions, but such as are strictly conformable 
to wisdom and holiness, worships the divine nature 
with the most true and substantial devotion. For who 
does not know, that it is better to be pure and holy, 
than to talk about purity and holiness ? Nay, who does 
not know, that a man is to be reckoned no farther 
pure, or holy, or just, than as he is pure, and holy, 
and just in the common course of his life ? But if 
this be plain, then it is also plain, that it is better to 
be holy, than to have holy prayers. 

Prayers, therefore, are so far from being a sufficient 
derotion, that they are the smallest parts of it. We 
are to praise Ood with words and prayers, because it 
18 a possible way of glorifying God, who has given 
us such &<;ulties, as may be so used. But then as 
words are but small things in themselves, as times of 
prayer are but little, if compared with the rest of our 
lives; so that devotion which consists in times and 
forms of prayer is but a very small thing, if com- 
pared to that devotion which is to appear in every 
other part and circumstance of our lives. 

Again: as it is an easy thing to worship God 
with forms of words, and to observe times of offering 
them unto him, so it is the smallest kind of piety. 
And, on the other hand, as it is more difficult to 
worship God with our substance, to honour him with 
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the rigbt use of our tune, to offer to him the continiia 
sacrifice of self-denial and mortification ; as it requiref 
more piety to eat and drink only for such ends as maj 
glorify Gody to undertake no labour, nor allow o 
any diversion, but where we can act in the name o 
God ; as it is more difficult to sacrifice all our ecHTup 
tempers, correct all our passions, and make piety ti 
God the rule and measure of all the actions of on: 
common life ; so the devotion of this kind is a mud 
more acceptable service unto Gt)d, than those word 
of devotion which we offer to him either in the churd 
or in our closet 

Every 'sober reader will easily perceive that I d< 
not intend to lessen the true and great value o 
prayers, either public or private; but only to shoi 
him that they are certainly but a very slender pai 
of devotion, when compared to a devout life. 

To see this in a yet clearer light, let us suppose : 
person to have appointed times for praising God witi 
psalms and hymns, and to be strict in the observatio: 
of them ; let it be supposed, also, that in his commo 
life he is restless and imeasy, full of murmurings am 
complaints at every thing, never pleased but b; 
chance, as his temper happens to carry him, but mm 
muring and repining at the very seasons, and havii^ 
something to dislike in every thing that happens t 
him. Now, can you conceive any thing more absnr 
and unreasonable than such a character as this ? I 
such a one to be reckoned thankful to God, becaus 
he has forms of praise which he offers to him ? Naj 
is it not certain that such forms of praise must be s 
far firom being an acceptable devotion to God, tha 
thoy must be abhorred as an abomination ? Now th 
absurdity which you see in this instance, is the sam 
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in any other part of our life ; if our common life hath 
any contrariety to our prayers, it is the same abomi- 
nation as songs of thanksgiving in the mouths of 
murmurers. 
Bended knees, whilst you are clothed with pride; 

heavenly petitions, whilst you are hoarding up trea- 
Bores upon earth ; holy devotions, whilst you live in 
the follies of the world; prayers of meekness and 
charity, whilst your heart is the seat of spite and re- 
sentment ; hours of prayer, whilst you give up days 
and years to idle diversions, impertinent visits, and 
foolish pleasures ; are as absurd, unacceptable services 
to God, as forms of thanksgiving from a person that 
lives in repinings and discontent. 

So that, unless the common course of our lives be 
according to the common spirit of our prayers, our 
prayers are so far from being a real or sufficient de- 
gree of devotion, that they become an empty lip- 
hiboiir, or, what is worse, a notorious hypocrisy. 

Seeing, therefore, we are to make the spirit and 
temper of our prayers the common spirit and temper 
of OUT lives, this may serve to convince us that all 
orders of people are to labour and aspire afler the 
same utmost perfection of the Christian life. For as 
aQ Christians are to use the same holy and heavenly 
devotions, as they are all with the same earnestness to 
pray for the Spirit of God, so is it a sufficient proof 
that all orders of people are, to the utmost of their 
power, to make their life agreeable to that one Spirit, 
for which they are all to pray. 

As certain, therefore, as the same holiness of prayers 
requires the same holiness of life, so certain is it, 
that all Christians are called to the same holiness of 
life. 



: 
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A soldier, or a tradesman, is not called to minister 
at the altar, or preach the Gospel ; but every soldier 
or tradesman is as much obliged to be devouty humble, 
holy, and heavenly-minded, in all the parts of his com- 
mon life, as a clerg3rman is obliged to be zealous, 
faithful, and laborious, in all parts of his profession. 

And all this for this one plain reason, because all 
people are to pray for the same holiness, wisdom, and ,^ 
divine tempers, and to make themselves as fit as thcj (^ 
can for the same heaven. L 

All men, therefore, as men, have one and the same , 
important business, to act up to the excellency of .. 
their rational nature, and to make reason and order |^^ 
the law of all their designs and actions. All Chiifl- 
tians, as Christians, have one and the same calling, to ; 
live according to the excellency of the Christian sjnrit, ", 
and to make the sublime precepts of the Gospel the - 
rule and measure of all their tempers in common life. L 
The one thing needful to one, is the one thing needfiil •. 
to all. 

The merchant is no longer to hoard up treasures 
upon earth ; the soldier is no longer to fight for glcMj; l 
the great scholar is no longer to pride himself in the l 
depths of science; but they must all with one spirit 
count all things but losSy for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus, 

The fine lady must teach her eyes to weep, and be ^ 
clothed with humility. The polite gentleman miut 
exchange the gay thoughts of wit and fancy, for a 
broken and a contrite heart. The man of quality miut 
so far renounce the dignity of his birth, as to think 
himself miserable till he is bom again. Servants 
must consider their service as done unto Gk)d. Mas- 
ters must consider their servants as their brethren in 
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aigt, that are to be treated as their fellow-members 
the mystical body of Christ. 

Yoang ladies must either devote themselves to 
iy, prayer, self-denial, and all gopd works, in a 
gin state of life ; or else marry, to be holy, sober, 

I prudent in the care of a family, bringing up their 
Idren in piety, humility, and devotion, and abound- 
in all other good works, to the utmost of their 

te and capacity. They have no choice of any 
og else, but must devote themselves to God in one 

these states. They may choose a married, or a 
gle life ; but it is not left to their choice, whether 
y will make either state a state of holiness, humi- 
r, devotion, and all other duties of the Christian 
I. It is no more left in their power, because they 
re fortunes, or are bom of rich parents, to divide 
smselves betwixt God and the world, or take such 
sasores as their fortune will afford them, than it 

allowable for them to be sometimes chaste and 
idest, and sometimes not. 

They are not to consider how much religion may 
rare them a fair character, or how they may add 
motion to an impertinent, vain, and giddy life ; but 
ist look into the spirit and temper of their prayers, 
jO the nature and end of Christianity; and then they 

II find that, whether married or unmarried, they 
ve but one business upon their hands, to be wise, 
d pious, and holy, not in little modes and forms of 
>rship, but in the whole turn of their minds, in the 
iole form of all their behaviour, and in the daily 
arse of their common life. 

Young gentlemen must consider what our blessed 
iviour said to the young gentleman in the Gospel ; 
i bid him sell all that he had, and give to the poor. 
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Now though this text should not oblige all people to 
sell ally jet it certainly obliges all kinds of people to 
employ all their estates in such wise and reasonable 
and charitable ways, as may sufficiendy show that 
all that they haye is deyoted to Grod, and that no part 
of it is kept from the poor to be spent in needles^ 
yain, and foolish expenses. 

Ify therefore, young gentlemen propose to themselyci 
a life of pleasure and indulgence, if they spend thdr 
estates in high Hying, in luxury and intemperance, ii 
state and equipage, in pleasures and diyersions, ii 
sports and gaming, and such like wanton gratificatioiii 
of their foolish passions, they haye as much reason to 
look upon themselyes to be Angels, as to be discipleB of 
Christ. 

Let them be assured, that it is the onie only businefli 
of a Christian gentleman, to distinguish himself by 
good works, to be eminent in the most sublime yir- 
tues of the Gospel, to bear with the ignorance and 
weakness of the yulgar, to be a fiiend and patron to 
aU that dwell about him, to liye in the utmost heights 
of wisdom and holiness, and show through the whole 
course of his life a true religious greatness of mind. 
They must aspire afler such a gentility, as they might 
haye learnt from seeing the blessed Jesus, and show 
no other spirit of a gentleman, but such as they might 
haye got by liying with the holy Apostles. They 
must learn to loye God with aU their heart, with aU 
their soul, and with all their strength, and their 
neighbour as themselyes ; and then they haye all the 
greatness and distinction that they can haye here, 
and are fit for an eternal happiness in heayen here- 
after. 

Tlius in all orders and conditions, either of men ot 
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romen^ this is the one common holiness^ which is to 
e the common life of all Christians. 

The merchant is not to leave devotion to the cler- 
yman, nor the clergyman to leave humility to the 
ibourer ; women of fortune are not to leave it to the 
oor of their sex to be discreet, chaste, keepers at home, 
) adorn themselves in modest apparel, shamefacedness, 
id sobriety; nor poor women leave it to the rich 
> attend at the worship and service of God. Great 
len must be eminent for true poverty of spirit, and 
eople of a low and afflicted state must greatly rejoice 
iGod. 

The man of strength and power is to forgive and 
ray for his enemies, and the innocent sufferer, that is 
hained in prison, must, with Paul and Silas, at mid- 
ight sing praises to God. For Gdd is to be glorified, 
(oliness is to be practised, and the spirit of religion is 
J be the common spirit of every Christian, in every 
tate and condition of life. 

For the Son of God did not come from above to 
dd an external form of worship to the several ways 
f life that are in the world, and so to leave people 
live as they did before, in such tempers and enjoy- 
nents as the &shion and spirit of the world approves ; 
mt as he came down fi*om heaven altogether divine 
ind heavenly in his own nature, so it was to call man- 
kind to a divine and heavenly life; to the highest 
change of their own nature and temper ; to be born 
again of the Holy Spirit ; to walk in the wisdom and 
light and love of God, and to be like him to the utmost 
of their power ; to renounce all the most plausible 
ways of the world, whether of greatness, business, or 
pleasure ; to a mortification of all their most agreeable 
passions ; and to live in such wisdom, and purity, and 
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holiness, as might fit them to be glorious in the enjoy- 
ment of God to all eternity. 

Whatever, therefore, is foolish, ridiculous^ vain^ or 
earthly, or sensual, in the life of a Christian, is some- 
thing that ought not to be there ; it is a spot and a 
defilement that must be washed away with tears of re- 
pentance. But if any thing of this kind runs througli 
the course of our whole life, if we allow ourselves is j, 
things that are either vain, foolish, or sensual, we re- . 
nounce our profession. 

For as sure as Jesus Christ was wisdom and hdi* 
ness, as sure as he came to make us like himself and 
to be baptized into his spirit, so sure is it, that none 
can be said to keep to their Christian profession, but 
they who, to the utmost of their power, Kve a wise 
and holy and heavenly life. This, and this alone, ii 
Christianity, an universal holiness in every part of 
life, a heavenly wisdom in all our actions, not con- 
forming to the spirit and temper of the world, but 
turning all worldly enjoyments into means of piety and 
devotion to God. 

But now, if this devout state of heart, if these 
habits of inward holiness, be true reKgion, then true 
religion is equally the duty and happiness of all orders 
of men ; for there is nothing to reconmiend it to one^ 
that is not the same recommendation of it to all states 
of people. 

If it be the happiness and glory of a bishop to live 
in this devout spirit, full of these holy tempers, doing ^ 
every thing as unto God, it is as much the glory and 
happiness of all men and women, whether young or 
old, to live in the same spirit. And whoever can find 
any reasons why an ancient bishop should be intent 
upon divine things, turning all his life into the highest 
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erases of piety, wisdom, and devotion, will find them 
many reasons why he should, to the utmost of his 
)wer, do the same himself. 

If you say that a hishop must he an eminent ex- 
iple of Christian holiness, because of his high and 
xred calling, you say right. But if you say that it 
nore to his advantage to be exemplary, than it is 
ire, you greatly mistake: for there is nothing to 
ke the highest degrees of holiness desirable to a 
bop, but what makes them equally desirable to every 
ling person of every family. 

Per an exalted piety, high devotion, and the reli- 
us use of every thing, is as much the glory and 
>pmess of one state of life, as it is of another. 
Do but fancy in your mind what a spirit of piety 
I would have in the best bishop in the world, how 
1 would have him lo^e God, how you would have 
a imitate the life of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
w you would have him live above the world, shining 
all the instances of a heavenly life, and then you 
ve found out that spirit which you ought to make 
i spirit of your own Hfe. 

I desire every reader to dwell awhile upon this 
lection, and perhaps he will find more conviction 
»in it than he imagines. Every one can tell how good 
d pious he would have some people to be; every 
ue knows how wise and reasonable a thing it is in a 
shop to be entirely above the world, and be an 
dinent example of Christian perfection ; as soon as 
m think of a wise and ancient bishop, you fancy 
me exalted degree of piety, a living example of all 
ose holy tempers which you find described in the 
ospel. 

Now if you ask yourself. What is the happiest thing 

x2 
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for a young clergyman to do ? You must be forced 
to answer, that nothing can be so happy and glorious 
for him, as to be like that excellent holy bishop. 

If you go on and ask, what is the happiest thing for 
any young gentleman or his sisters to do ? The answer 
must be the same ; that nothing can be so happy or 
glorious for them as to live in such habits of piety, in 
such exercises of a divine life, as this good old bishop 
does. For every thing that, is great and glorious m 
religion, is as much the true glory of every man or 
woman, as it is the glory of any bishop. If high de- 
grees of divine love, if fervent charity, if spotkn 
purity, if heavenly affection, if constant mortification, 
if frequent devotion, be the best and happiest way of 
life for any Christian, it is so for every Christian. 

Consider again : if you were to see a bishop in the 
whole course of his life living below his character, 
conforming to all the foolish tempers of the world, 
and governed by the same cares and fears whidi 
govern vain and worldly men, what would you think 
of him ? Would you think that he was only gaibj 
of a small mistake ? No, you would condemn him 
as erring in that which is not only the most, but the 
only important matter that relates to him. Stay 
awhile in this consideration, till your mind is fully 
convinced how miserable a mistake it is in a bishop to 
live a careless worldly life. 

Whilst you are thinking in this manner, turn yonr 
thoughts towards some of your acquaintance, your 
brother, or sister, or any young person. Now, if you 
see the common course of their lives to be not accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Gospel, if you see that their 
way of life cannot be said to be a sincere endeavour 
to enter in at the strait gate, you see something that 
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you are to condemn, in the same degree, and for the 
same reasons. They do not commit a small mistake, 
but are wrong in that which is their all, and mistake 
their true happiness, as much as that bishop does, who 
n^Iects the high duties of his calling. Apply this 
reasoning to yourself; if you find yourself living an 
idle, indulgent, vain life, choosing rather to gratify 
your passions than to live up to the doctrines of 
Christianity, and practise the plain precepts of our 
blessed Lord, you have all that blindness and un- 
reasonableness to charge upon yourself, that you can 
charge upon any irregular bishop. 

For all the virtues of the Christian life, its perfect 
purity, its heavenly tempers, are as much the sole rule 
of your life, as the sole rule of the life of a bishop. 
K you neglect these holy tempers, if you do not eagerly 
aspire after them, if you do not show yourself a visible 
example of them, you are as much fallen from your 
true happiness, you are as great an enemy to yourself, 
and have made as bad a choice, as that bishop, that 
chooses rather to enrich his family than to be like an 
Apostle. For there is no reason why you should 
think the highest holiness, the most heavenly tempers, 
to be the duty and happiness of a bishop, but what 
is as good a reason why you should think the same 
tempers to be the duty and happiness of all Christians. 
And as the wisest bishop in the world is he who 
lives in the greatest heights of holiness, who is most 
exemplary in all the exercises of a divine life, so 
the wisest youth, the wisest woman, whether married 
or unmarried, is she that lives in the highest degrees 
of Christian holiness, and all the exercises of a divine 
and heavenly life. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

SHOWING HOW GREAT DEVOTION FILLS OUR LIVES WITH TBI 
GREATEST PEACE AND HAPPINESS THAT CAN BE ENJOTBD UT 
THIS WORLD. 

Some people will perhaps object, that all these rules 
of holy living unto God in all that we do, are too 
great a restraint upon human life; that it will be 
made too anxious a state, by thus introducing a r^ard 
to God in all our actions ; and that by depriving our- 
selves of so many seemingly innocent pleasures, we 
shall render our lives dull, uneasy, and melancholy. 

To which it may be answered, 

First, That these rules are prescribed for, and wiD 
certainly procure a quite contrary end. That instead 
of making our lives dull and melancholy, they will 
render them full of content and strong satisfactions. 
That by these rules, we only change the childish satis- 
factions of our vain and sickly passions, for the soM 
enjoyments and real happiness of a sound mind. 

Secondly, That as there is no foundation for com- 
fort in the enjoyments of this life, but in the assurance 
that a wise and good God govemeth the world, so the 
more we find out God in every thing, the more we 
apply to him in every place, the more we look up to 
him in all our actions, the more we conform to his 
will, the more we act according to his wisdom, and 
imitate his goodness, by so much the more do we en- 
joy God, partake of the divine nature, and heighten 
and increase all that is happy and comfortable in 
human life. 
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Thirdly, He that is endeavouring to subdue, and 
root oat of his mind, all those passions of pride, envy, 
and ambition, which religion opposes, is doing more 
to make himself happy, even in this life, than he that 
is contriving means to indulge them. For these pas- 
sions are the causes of all the disquiets and vexa- 
tions of human life : they are the dropsies and fevers 
of our minds, vexing them with false appetites, and 
restless cravings after such things as we do not want, 
and spoiling our taste for those things which are our 
proper good. 

Do but imagine that you somewhere or other saw a 
man, that proposed reason as the rule of all his actions ; 
that had no desires but after such things as nature 
wants, and religion approves ; that was as pure from 
all the motions of pride, envy, and covetousness, as 
from thoughts of murder ; that, in this freedom from 
worldly passions, he had a soul full of divine love, 
wishing and praying that all men may have what they 
want of worldly things, and be partakers of eternal 
glory in the life to come. Do but fancy a man living 
in this manner, and your own conscience will imme- 
diately tell you, that he is the happiest man in the 
world, and that it is not in the power of the richest 
&ncy to invent any higher happiness in the present 
state of life. 

And, on the other hand, if you suppose him to be 
in any degree less perfect; if you suppose him but 
subject to one foolish fondness or vain passion, your 
own conscience will again tell you that he so far lessens 
his own happiness, and robs himself of the true enjoy- 
ment of his other virtues. So true is it, that the more 
we live by the rules of religion, the more peaceful and 
happy do we render our lives. 
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A^in; as it thas appears that real happiness is 
only to b(i had from the greatest degrees of piety, the 
\!j(i^VTfil denials of our passions, and the strictest rolei 
of rc'liipon ; so the same truth will appear from a con- 
hid'-Ritioii of human misery. If we look into the world, 
and \'uiVf tlie disquiets and troubles of human life, we 
shall find that they are all owing to our violent and 
irreligious passions. 

N(iW all trouble and uneasiness is founded in the 
want of something or other ; would we, therefore, know 
the true cause of our troubles and disquiets, we must 
find out the cause of our wants; because that which 
creates and incrouseth our wants, does, in the same Aid- 
grci*, create and increase our troubles and disquiets. 

(i(hI Almighty Ims sent us into the world with veiy 
few wants ; meat, and drink, and clothing, are the only 
things necessary in life; and as these are only our 
pit'scnt iuh-hIs, so the present world is well furnished to 
supply these needs. 

If H man liad half the world in his power, he can 
luuko no more of it than this ; as he wants it only 
to sup|H>rt an animal lite, so is it unable to do any 
thing eU> for him, or to ailbrd him any other hap* 
piut'ss. 

This is the state of man, — bom with few wants, and 
\\\l\> ti lurge world very capable of supplying them. 
So thdC one would reasonably suppose that men shoold 
(HISS tholr Uvt's in cv>uteuc and thankfulness to God; 
at least* thac ch<'y should be 6>?e from Tiolent disquiets 
aud \v\actoiis« as b^Lug placed iu a worid that has 
lMiw« thau euough eo relieve all their wants*. 

BM Uf ^.> all ihi:< we ai.ld> that this short life, thus 
^^^^illwd with all chat we want in it, i» only a short 

pf|t ^ «fQcruiil ^lory^ where we shall be clodied 
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with the brightness of angels, and enter into the joys 
of God, we might still more reasonably expect that 
human life should be a state of peace, and joy, and 
delight in God. Thus it woul^ certainly be, if reason 
had its full power over us. 

But, alas ! though God, and nature, and reason, 
make human life thus free from wants and so full of 
happiness ; yet our passions, in rebellion against God, 
against nature and reason, create a new world of evils, 
and fill human life with imaginary wants, and vain 
disquiets. 

The man of pride has a thousand wants, which only 
his own pride has created; and these render him as 
fidl of trouble as if God had created him with a thou- 
sand appetites, without creating any thing that was 
proper to satisfy them. Envy and ambition have also 
their endless wants, which disquiet the souls of men, 
and by their contradictory motions, render them as 
foolishly miserable, as those that want to fly and creep 
at the same time. 

Let but any complaining, disquieted man, tell you 
the ground of his uneasiness, and you will plainly see 
that he is the author of his own torment; that he is 
vexing himself at some imaginary evil, which will 
cease to torment him as soon as he is content to be 
that which God, and nature, and reason, require him 
to be. 

If you should see a man passing his days in dis- 
quiet, because he could not walk upon the water, or 
catch birds as they fly by him, you would readily 
confess that such a one might thank Juniself for 
such uneasiness. But now if you look into all the 
mo0t tormenting disquiets of life, you will find them 
all thus absurd: where people are only tormented 
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br their own follr, and vexing themselyes at such 
things as no more concern them, nor are any more 
their proper good, than walking npon the water, or 
catching birds. 

What can yon conceive more silly and extravagant, 
than to suppose a man racking his brains, and stxidy- 
ing night and day how to fly ? — wandering from hiB 
own house and home, wearying himself with climbing 
upon every ascent, cringing and courting every body 
he meets to lift him up from the ground, bruising 
himself with continual &lls, and at last breaking Us 
neck ? — and all this from an imagination that it would 
be glorious to have the eyes of people gazing up at him, 
and mighty happy to eat, and drink, and sleep, at the 
top of the highest trees in the kingdom: would yoa 
not readily own that such a one was only disquieted by 
his own folly ? 

If you ask, what it signifies to suppose such silly 
creatures as these, as are nowhere to be found in 
human life? 

It may be answered, that wherever you see an am* 
bitious man, there you see this vain and sensekflB 
flyer. 

Again: if you should see a man that had a large 
pond of water, yet living in continual thirst, not suf- 
fering himself to drink half a draught, for fear of 
lessening his pond ; if you should see him wasting las 
time and strength, in fetching more water to his pond; 
always thirsty, yet always carrying a bucket of water 
in his hand, watching early and late to catch the drops 
of rain, gaping after every cloud, and running greedily 
into every mire and mud, in hopes of water, and 
always studying how to make every ditch empty itself 
into his pond : if you should see him grow grey and 
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old in these anxious labours^ and at last end a careful, 
thirsty life, by falling into his own pond ; would you 
not say that such a one was not only the author of 
all Jm own disquiets, but was foolish enough to be 
reckoned amongst idiots and madmen ? But yet fool- 
ish and absurd as this character is, it does not represent 
Lalf the follies, and absurd disquiets, of the covetous 
man. 

I could now easily proceed to show the same effects 
of all our other passions, and make it plainly appear 
that all our miseries, vexations, and complaints, are 
entirely of our own making, and that in the same 
absurd manner, as in these instances of the covetous 
and ambitious man. Look where you will, you will 
see all worldly vexations but like the vexation of him 
that was always in mire and mud in search of water 
to drink, when he had more at home than was sufficient 
for a hundred horses. 
Caelia is always telling you how provoked she is, 
r what intolerable, shocking things happen to her, what 
monstrous usage she suffers, and what vexations she 
meets with everywhere. She tells you that her pa- 
tience is quite worn out, and there is no bearing 
the behaviour of people. Every assembly that she is 
at sends her home provoked ; something or other has 
been said, or done, that no reasonable, well-bred per- 
l Bon ought to bear. Poor people that want her charity 
[ are sent away with hasty answers, not because she has 
not a heart to part with any money, but because she 
is too fall of some trouble of her own to attend to 
the complaints of others. Caelia has no business upon 
her hands but to receive the income of a plentiful 
fortune ; but yet, by the doleful turn of her mind, you 
would be apt to think that she had neither food nor 
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lodging. If YOU see her look more pale thaa ordinary, 
if her lips tremble when she speaks to you, it is 
because she is just come from a visit, where Lupus 
took no notice at all of her, but talked all the time to 
Lucinda, who has not half her fortune. When cross 
accidents have so disordered her spirits, that she is 
forced to send for the doctor, to make her able to eat, 
she tells him, in great anger at Proyidence, that she 
never was well since she was bom, and that she envies 
every beggar that she sees in health. 

This is the unquiet life of Caelia, who has nothing 
to torment her but her own spirit. 

If you could inspire her with Christian humility, you 
need do no more to make her as happy as any person 
in the world. This virtue would make her thankful 
to God for half so much health as she has had^ and 
help her to enjoy more for the time to come. This 
virtue would keep off tremblings of the spirits, and 
loss of appetite, and her blood would need nothing 
else to sweeten it. 

I have just touched upon these absurd characteni, 
for no other end but to convince you, in the plainest 
manner, that the strictest rules of religion are so fer 
from rendering a life dull, anxious, and uncomfortably 
(as is above objected,) that, on the contrary, all the 
miseries, vexations, aiid complaints, that are in the 
world, are owing to the want of religion ; being di- 
rectly caused by those absurd passions which rel%ion 
teaches us to deny. 

For all the wants which disturb human life, which 
make us uneasy to ourselves, quarrelsome with others^ 
and unthankful to God; which weary us in vain labours 
and foolish anxieties ; which carry us from project to 
project, from place to place, in a poor pursuit of we 
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know not what, are the wants which neither God, nor 
nature, nor reason, hath subjected us to, but are solely 
infused into us by pride, envy, ambition, and covet- 
ousness. 

So fer, therefore, as you reduce your desires to such 
things as nature and reason require; so far as you 
regulate all the motions of your heart by the strict 
rales of religion, so far you remove yourself from that 
infinity of wants and vexations, which torment every 
heart that is left to itself. 

Most people, indeed, confess that religion preserves 
us from a great many evils, and helps us in many 
respects to a more happy enjoyment of ourselves ; 
but then they imagine that this is only true of such a 
moderate share of religion, as only gently restrains us 
from, the excesses of our passions. They suppose that 
the strict rules and restraints of an exalted piety are 
such contradictions to our nature, as must needs make 
our lives dull and uncomfortable. 

Although the weakness of this objection sufficiently 
appears from what hath been already said, yet I shall 
add one word more to it. 

This objection supposes that religion moderately 
practised, adds much to the happiness of Hfe; but 
that such heights of piety as the perfection of religion 
requireth, have a contrary effect. 

It supposes, therefore, that it is happy to be kept 
6om the excesses of envy, but unhappy to be kept 
fit)nai other degrees of envy. That it is happy to be 
delivered from a boundless ambition, but imhappy to 
be without a more moderate ambition. It supposes, 
also, that the happiness of life consists in a mixture of 
virtue and vice, a mixture of ambition and humility, 
charity and envy, heavenly affection and covetous- 
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ness. All which is as absurd as to suppose that it is 
happy to be free fix)m excessive pains, but unhappy 
to be without more moderate pains ; or that the happi- 
ness of health consisted in being partly sick and partly 
well. 

For if humility be the peace and rest of the soul, 
then no one has so much happiness from humility, as 
he that is the most humble. If excessive envy is a 
torment of the soul, he most perfectly delivers him- 
self from torment, that most perfectly extinguishes 
every spark of envy. If there is any peace and joy 
in doing any action according to the will of God, he 
that brings the most of his actions to this rule, does 
most of all increase the peace and joy of his life. 

And thus it is in every virtue : if you act up to 
every degree of it, the more happiness you have from 
it. And so of every vice : if you only abate its ex- 
cesses, you do but little for yourself; but if you reject 
it in all degrees, then you feel the true ease and joy 
of a reformed mind. 

As for example : If religion only restrains the ex- 
cesses of revenge, but lets the spirit still live within 
you in lesser instances, your religion may have made 
your life a little more outwardly decent, but not made 
you at all happier, or easier in yourself. But if yea 
have once sacrificed all thoughts of revenge, in obedi^ 
ence to God, and are resolved to return good for evil 
at all times, that you may render yourself more like 
to God, and fitter for his mercy in the kingdom of love 
and glory ; this is a height of virtue that will make 
you feel its happiness. 

Secondly, As to those satisfactions and enjoyments, 
which an exalted piety requireth us to deny ourselveSy 
this deprives us of no real comfort of life. 
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Pot, Ist, Piety requires us to renounce no ways of 
life, where we can act reasonably, and offer what we do 
to the glory of God. All ways of life, all satisfactions 
and eDJoyments, that are within these bounds, are no 
way d^ed us by the strictest rules of piety. What- 
ever you can do, or enjoy, as in the presence of God, 
as his servant, as his rational creature that has received 
reason and knowledge from him ; all that you can per- 
fonn conformably to a rational nature, and the will of 
God, all this is allowed by the laws of piety. And 
w31 you think that your life will be uncomfortable 
unless you may displease God, be a fool, and mad, and 
act contrary to that reason and wisdom which he has 
implanted in you ? 

As for those satisfactions which we dare not offer to 
a holy God, which are only invented by the folly and 
corruption of the world, which inflame our passions, 
and sink our souls into grossness and sensuality, and 
render us incapable of the divine favour, either here 
or hereafter; surely it can be no uncomfortable state 
of life to be rescued by religion from such self-murder, 
and to be rendered capable of eternal happiness. 

Let us suppose a person destitute of that knowledge 
vhich we have from our senses, placed somewhere alone 
by himself, in the midst of a variety of things which 
he did not know how to use; that he has by him bread, 
wine, water, golden dust, iron chains, gravel, gar- 
ments, fire, &;c. Let it be supposed that he has no 
tnowledge of the right use of these things, nor any 
direction from his senses how to quench his thirst, 
or satisfy his hunger, or make any use of the things 
about him. Let it be supposed, that in his drought 
he puts golden dust into his eyes; when his eyes smart, 
he puts wine into his ears ; that in his hunger, he puts 
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gravel into his mouth ; that in pain^ he loads himsdf 
with the iron chains; that feeling cold^ he pats his ^eei 
in the water ; that being frightened at the fire, he nun 
away from it ; that being weary, he makes a seat of 
his bread. Let it be supposed, that through his igno- 
rance of the right use of the things that are about hiniy 
he will vainly torment himself whilst he lives, and at 
last die, blinded with dust, choked with gravel, and 
loaded with irons. Let it be supposed that some good 
being came to him, and showed him the nature and me 
of all the things that were about him, and gave him 
such strict rules of using them, as would certainty, if 
observed, make him the happier for all that he had, 
and deliver him from the pains of hunger, and thiFB^ 
and cold. Now could you with any reason affirm, that 
those strict rules of using those things that were about 
him, had rendered that poor man's life dull and un- 
comfortable ? 

Now this is in some measure a representation of Ae 
strict rules of religion ; they only relieve our ignorance 
save us from tormenting ourselves, and teach us to use 
every thing about us to our proper advantage. 

Man is placed in a world full of variety of thii^; 
his ignorance makes him use many of them as absurdly 
as the man that put dust in his eyes to relieve his thirst, 
or put on chains to remove pain. 

Religion, therefore, here comes in to his relief, and 
gives him strict rules of using every thing that is about 
him ; that by so using them suitably to his own natoi^ 
and the nature of the things, he may have always the 
pleasure of receiving a right benefit from them. It 
shows him what is strictly right in meat, and drink, 
and clothes; and that he has nothing else to expect 
from the things of this world, but to satisfy such wants 
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of YoA own ; and then to extend his assistance to all his 
br^hren, that^ as far as he is able, he may help all his 
fellow-creatures to the same benefit from the world that 
he hath. 

It tells him that this world is incapable of giving 
him any other happiness ; and that all endeavours to be 
happy in heaps of money, or acres of land, in fine clothes, 
rich beds, stately equipage, and show and splendour, 
are only vain endeavours, ignorant attempts after im- 
possibilities, these things being no more able to give 
the least degree of happiness, than dust in the eyes can 
cure thirst, or gravel in the mouth satisfy hunger ; but 
like dust and gravel misapplied, will only serve to 
render him more unhappy by such an ignorant misuse 
of them. 

It tells him that although this world can do no more 
for him than satisfy these wants of the body, yet that 
there is a much greater good prepared for man than 
eating* drinking, and dressing ; that it is yet invisible 
to his eyes, being too glorious for the apprehension of 
flesh and blood ; but reserved for him to enter upon, 
as soon as this short life is over ; where, in a new body 
formed to an angelic likeness, he shall dwell in the 
light and glory of God to all eternity. 

It tells him that this state of glory will be given to 
all those that make a right use of the things of this 
present world, who do not blind themselves with golden 
dost, or eat gravel, or groan underloads of iron of their 
own putting on ; but use bread, water, wine, and gar- 
ments, for such ends as are according to nature and 
reason ; and who, with faith and thankfulness, worship 
the kind Giver of all that they enjoy here, and hope 
for hereafter. 

Now can any one say that the strictest rules of such 

L 
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a religion as this debar us of any of the comforts of 
life ? Might it not as justly be said of those rules that 
only hinder a man from choking himself with gravel t 
For the strictness of these rules only consists in the 
exactness of their rectitude. 

Who would complain of the severe strictness of a 
law that^ without any exception^ forbad the putting of 
dust into our eyes ? Who could think it too rigid, 
that there were no abatements ? Now this is the strict- 
ness of religion ; it requires nothing of us strictly^ or 
without abatements, but where every degree of the thing 
is wrong, where every indulgence does us some hurt 

If rehgion forbids all instances of revenge, without 
any exception, it is because all revenge is of the nature 
of poison ; and though we do not take so much as to 
put an end to life, yet if we take any at all, it cormpti 
the whole mass of blood, and makes it difficult to be 
restored to our former health. 

If religion commands an universal charity, to love 
our neighbour as ourselves, to forgive and pray for all 
our enemies without any reserve ; it is because all de- 
grees of love are degrees of happiness, that strengthen 
and support the divine life of the soul, and are as 
necessary to its health and happiness, as proper food ii 
necessary to the health and happiness of the body. 

If religion has laws against laying up treasures 
upon earth, and commands us to be content with food 
and raiment, it is because every other use of the worid 
is abusing it to our own vexation, and turning aU id 
conveniences into snares and traps to destroy us. It 
is because this plainness and simplicity of life securee 
us from the cares and pains of restless pride and eavjf 
and makes it easier to keep that strait road that will 
carry us to eternal life. 
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H religion saith^ Sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, it is because there is no other natural or reason- 
able use of our riches, no other way of making ourselves 
happier for them ; it is because it is as strictly right to 
give others that which we do not want ourselves, as it 
is right to use so much as our own wants require. For 
if a man has more food than his own nature requires, 
how base and imreasonable is it to invent foolish ways 
of wasting it, and make sport for his own full belly, 
rather than let his fellow-creatures have the same com- 
fort firom food which he hath had. It is so far, there- 
fore, from being a hard law of religion, to make this 
use of our riches, that a reasonable man would rejoice 
in that religion which teaches him to be happier in that 
which he gives away, than in that which he keeps for 
himself; which teaches him to make spare food and 
raiment be greater blessings to him, than that which 
feeds and clothes his own body. 

If reUgion requires us sometimes to fast, and deny 
our natural appetites, it is to lessen that struggle and 
war that is in our nature, it is to render our bodies 
fitter instruments of purity, and more obedient to the 
good motions of divine grace ; it is to dry up the 
springs of our passions that war against the soul, to 
cool the flame of our blood, and render the mind more 
capable of divine meditations. So that although some 
abstinences give some pain to the body, yet they so 
lessen the power of bodily appetites and passions, and 
80 increase our taste of spiritual joys, that even these 
severities of religion, when practised with discretion, 
add much to the comfortable enjoyment of our lives. 

If religion calleth us to a life of watching and prayer, 

it is because we live amongst a crowd of enemies, and 

are always in need of the assistance of God. If we are 

l2 
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to confess and bewail our sins^ it is because such con- 
fessions relieve the mind^ and restore it to ease; as 
burdens and weights taken off the shoulders^ relieve the 
body^ and make it easier to itself. If we are to be fre- 
quent and fervent in holy petitions, it is to keep us 
steady in the sight of our true good, and that we may 
never want the happiness of a hvely faith, a joyftil hope, 
and well-grounded trust in God. If we are to pray 
often, it is that we may be often happy in such secret 
joys as only prayer can give ; in such commumcati(MiB 
of the divine presence, as will fill our minds with all 
the happiness that beings not in heaven are capa- 
ble of. 

Was there any thing in the world more worth our 
care, was there any exercise of the mind, or any con- 
versation with men, that turned more to our advantage 
than this intercourse with God, we should not be called 
to such a continuance in prayer. But if a man consi- 
ders what it is that he leaves when he retires to devo- 
tion, he will find it no small happiness to be so often 
reheved fi*om doing nothing, or nothing to the pw^ 
pose ; fi*om dull idleness, unprofitable labour^ or vain 
conversation. If he considers that all that is in the 
world, and all that is doing in it, is only for the bodjj 
and bodily enjoyments, he will have reason to rejoin 
at those hours of prayer, which carry him to higbei 
consolations, which raise him above these poor concerns 
which open his mind a scene of greater things, anc 
accustom his soul to the hope and expectation of them 

If religion commands us to live wholly unto GU)d 
and to do all to his glory, it is because every other waj 
is living wholly against ourselves, and will end in om 
own shame and conftision of face. 

As every thing is dark, that God does not en- 
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lighten ; as every thing is senseless, that has not its 
share of knowledge from him; as nothing lives, but by 
partakiDg of life from him ; as nothing exists, but be- 
cause he commands it to be; so there is no glory or 
greatness, but what is of the glory or greatness of God. 

We indeed may talk of human glory as we may 
talk of human life, or human knowledge : but as we are 
sure that human life implies nothing of our own but a 
dependent living in God, or enjoying so much life in 
God; so human glory, whenever we find it, must be 
only so much glory as we enjoy in the glory of God. 

This is the state of all creatures, whether men or 
angels : as they make not themselves, so they enjoy 
nothing from themselves: if they are great, it must be 
<MiIy as great receivers of the gifts of God; their power 
can only be so much of the divine power acting in 
them; their wisdom can be only so much of the divine 
wisdom shining within them; and their light and glory, 
only so much of the light and glory of God shining 
upon them. 

As they are not men or angels, because they had a 

mind to be so themselves, but because the will of God 

formed them to be what they are; so they cannot enjoy 

this or that happiness of men or angels, because they 

have a mind to it, but because it is the will of God that 

such things be the happiness of men, and such things 

the happiness of angels. But now if God be thus all 

in all; if his will is thus the measure of all things, and 

all natures; if nothing can be done, but by his power; 

if nothing can be seen, but by a light from him ; if we 

have nothing to fear, but from his justice; if we have 

nothing to hope for, but from his goodness; if this is 

the nature of man, thus helpless in himself; if this is 

the state of all creatures, as well those in heaven, as 
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those on earth ; if they are nothing, can do nothing, 
can suffer no pain, nor feel any happiness, but so fiur, 
and in such degrees, as the power of God does all this; 
if this be the state of things, then how can we have the 
least glimpse of joy or comfort, how can we have any 
peaceful enjoyment of Qurselves, but by living wholly 
unto that God, using and doing every thing confonn- 
ably to his will ? A life thus devoted unto God, look- 
ing wholly unto him in all our actions, and doing all 
things suitably to his glory, is so far from being dull 
and uncomfortable, that it creates new comforts in 

every thing that we do. 

On the contrary, would you see how happy they 

are who live according to their own wills, who cannot 

submit to the dull and melancholy business of a lift 

devoted unto God ; look at the man in the parable, to 

whom his Lord had given one talent. 

He could not bear the thoughts of using his talent 
according to the will of him from whom he had it, 
and therefore he chose to make himself happier in a 
way of his own. Jjord, says he, I knew tkee, that 
thou art an hard man, reaping where thou hcut mt 
sormty and gathering where thou hast not strawed : (mi 
I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in tk$ 
earth. Lo, there thou hast that is thine. 

His Lord, having convicted him out of his ovn 
mouth, despatches him with this sentence. Cast ths 
unprofitable servant into outer darkness : there shallU 
weeping and gnashing of teethe 

Here you see how happy this man made himself 
by not acting wholly according to his Lord's will. It 
was, according to his own account, a happiness of 
murmuring and discontent 5 1 knew thee, says he, that 

^ Matt. Tzv. 24, 25. 30. 
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thoa wast an hard man : it was a happiness of fears 
and apprehensions; I was^ says he, afraid : it was a 
happiness of vain labours and fruitless travels ; I 
went, sajs he, and hid thy talent ; and after having 
been a while the sport of foolish passions, tormenting 
fears, and fruitless labour, he is rewarded with dark- 
ness, eternal weeping, and gnashing of teeth. 

Now this is the happiness of all those, who look 
upon a strict and exalted piety, that is, a right use 
of their talent, to be a dull and melancholy state of life. 

They may Uve a while free from the restraints and 
directions of religion; but, instead thereof, they must 
be under the absurd government of their passions: 
they must, like the man in the parable, live in mur- 
murings and discontents, in fears and apprehensions. 
They may avoid the labour of doing good, of spend- 
ing their time devoutly, of laying up treasures in 
heaven, of clothing the naked, of visiting the sick ; 
but then they must, like this man, have labours and 
pains in vain, that tend to no use or advantage, that 
do no good either to themselves or others ; they must 
travel, and labour, and work, and dig, to hide their 
talent in the earth. They must, like him, at their 
Lord's coming, be convicted out of their own mouths, 
be accused by their own hearts, and have every thing 
that they have said and thought of religion, be made 
to show the justice of their condemnation to eternal 
darkness, weeping, and gnashing of teeth. 

This is the purchase that they make, who avoid the 
strictness and perfection of religion, in order to Hve 
happily. 

On the other hand, would you see a short descrip- 
tion of the happiness of a life rightly employed, 
wholly devoted to God, you must look at the man in 
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the parable to whom his Lord had given five talenti 
Lord J says he, thou deliveredst unto me Jive tcUents 
behold, I have gained beside them Jive talents mort 
His Lord said, unto him, Well done, thou good an 
Jaithful servant ; thou hast been faithful acer a fe^ 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things : ente 
thou into the jot/ of thy Lord. 

Here you see a life that is wholly intent upon tb 
improvement of the talents, that is devoted whoH; 
unto God, is a state of happiness, prosperous labonn 
and glorious success. Here are not, as in the forme 
case, any uneasy passions, murmurings, vain fean 
and fruitless labours. The man is not toiling an 
digging in the earth for no end or advantage; bn 
his pious labours prosper in his hands, his happines 
increases upon him ; the blessing of five becomes th 
blessing of ten talents ; and he is received with a TFc. 
done, good and faithful servant : enter thou into the jo, 
of thy Lord. 

Now as the case of these men in the parable left nc 
thing else to their choice, but either to be happy in usinj 
their gifts to the glory of the Lord, or miserable by usin 
them according to their own humours and fancies ; s 
the state of Christianity leaves us no other choice. 

All that we have, all that we are, all that we enjo} 
are only so many talents from God: if we use thea 
to the ends of a pious and holy life, our five talent 
will become ten, and our labours will carry us into th 
joy of our Lord; but if we abuse them to the grati£ 
cations of our own passions, sacrificing the ^fts o 
God to our own pride and vanity, we shall live here i 
vain labours and foolish anxieties, shunning religion a 
a melancholy thing, accusing our Lord as a ban 
master, and then fall into everlasting misery. 
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We may for a wliile amuse ourselves with names 
and sounds^ and shadows of happiness ; we may talk 
of this or that greatness and dignity ; but if we de- 
sire real happiness^ we have no other possible way 
to it but by improving our talents, by so holily and 
piously using the powers and faculties of men in this 
present state, that we may be happy and glorious 
in the powers and faculties of angels in the world to 
come. 

How ignorant, therefore, are they of the nature of 
religion, of the nature of man, and the nature of God, 
who think a life of strict piety and devotion to God, 
to be a dull uncomfortable state ; when it is so plain 
and certain, that there is neither comfort nor joy to be 
found in any thing else ! 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE HAPPINESS OF A LIFE WHOLLT DEVOTED TO GOD FARTHER 
PROVED, FROM THE VANITY, THE SENSUAUTT, AMD THE RIDICULOUS, 
POOR ENJOYMENTS, WHICH THEY ARE FORCED TO TAKE UP WITH 
WHO LIVE ACCORDING TO THEIR OWN HUMOURS. THIS REPRE- 
SENTED IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 

Wb may still see more of the happiness of a life de- 
moted unto God, by considering the poor contrivances 
for happiness, and the contemptible ways of life, which 
they are thrown into, who are not under the directions 
of a strict piety, but seeking after happiness by other 
methods. 

If one looks at their lives, who live by no rule but 
their own humours and fancies ; if one sees but what 
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it is which they call joy, and greatness^ and happiness; 
if one sees how they rejoice^ and repent^ change and 
fly from one delusion to another ; one shall find great 
reason to rejoice^ that God hath appointed a strait and 
narrow way^ that leadeth unto life ; and that we are 
not left to the folly of our own minds, or forced to 
take up with such shadows of joy and happiness, as 
the weakness and folly of the world has invented. I 
say invented; because those things which make up the 
joy and happiness of the world are mere inventioiiSi 
which have no foundation in nature and reason, are no 
way the proper good or happiness of man, no way 
perfect either in his body, or his mind, or carry hun 
to his true end. 

As for instance ; when a man proposes to be happy 
in ways of ambition, by raising himself to some ima- 
ginary heights above other people, this is truly an 
invention of happiness, which has no foundation in 
nature, but is as mere a cheat of our own making, as 
if a man should intend to make himself happy by 
climbing up a ladder. 

If a woman seeks for happiness from fine colours or 
spots upon her face, from jewels and rich clothes, this 
is as merely an invention of happiness, as contrary to 
nature and reason, as if she should propose to make 
herself happy by painting a post, and putting the same 
finery upon it It is in this respect that I call these 
joys and happiness of the world mere inventions of 
happiness, because neither God, nor nature, nor reascm, 
hath appointed them as such ; but whatever appears 
joyful, or great, or happy in them, is entirely created 
or invented by the blindness and vanity of our own 
minds. 

And it is on these inventions of happiness that I 
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desire jou to cast your eye, that you may thence learn, 
how great a good religion is, which delivers you from 
such a multitude of follies, and vain pursuits, as are 
the torment and vexation of minds that wander from 
their true happiness in God. 

Look at Flatus, and learn how miserable they are^ 
who are left to the folly of their own passions. 

Flatus is rich and in health, yet always uneasy, and 
always searching after happiness. Every time you 
visit him^ you find some new project in his head; he is 
eager upon it as something that is more worth his 
while, and will do more for him than any thing that is 
already past. Every new thing so seizes him, that if 
you were to take him from it, he would think himself 
quite undone. His sanguine temper, and strong pas- 
rions, promise him so much happiness in every thing, 
that he is always cheated, and is satisfied with nothing. 

At his first setting out in life, fine clothes was his 
delight, his inquiry was only after the best tailors 
and peruke-makers, and he had no thoughts of ex- 
celling in any thing but dress. He spared no ex- 
pense^ but carried every nicety to its greatest height. 
But this happiness not answering his expectations, 
he left off his brocades, put on a plain coat, railed at 
fops and beaus, and gave himself up to gaming with 
great eagerness. 

This new pleasure satisfied him for some time: 
he envied no other way of life. But being, by the 
fiite of play, drawn into a duel, where he narrowly 
escaped his death, he left off the dice, and sought for 
happiness no longer amongst the gamesters. 

The next thing that seized his wandering imagi- 
nation was the diversions of the town : and for more 
than a twelvemonth you heard him talk of nothing 
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but ladies^ drawing-rooms, birth-nights, P^ys, balls, 
and assemblies. But, growing sick of these, he had 
recourse to hard drinking. Here he had many a 
merry night, and met with stronger joys than any he 
had felt before. Here he had thoughts of setting 
up his staff, and looking out no farther; but un- 
luckily falling into a fever, he grew angry at all 
strong liquors, and took his leave of the happiness of 
being drunk. 

The next attempt after happiness carried him into 
the field; for two or three years, nothing was to 
happy as hunting; he entered upon it witili all his 
soul, and leaped more hedges and ditches than had 
ever been known in so short a time. You never saw 
him but in a green coat; he was the envy of all that 
blew the horn, and always spoke to his dogs in great 
propriety of language. If you met him at home, in 
a bad day, you would hear him blow his horn, and 
be entertained with the surprising incidents of the 
last noble chace. No sooner had Flatus outdone all 
the world in the breed and education of his dogSp 
built new kennels, new stables, and bought a new 
hunting-seat, but he immediately got sight of another 
happiness, hated the senseless noise and hurry of 
hunting, gave away the dogs, and was, for some time 
after, deep in the pleasures of building. 

Now he invents new kinds of dove-cotes, and has 
such contrivances in his bams and stables as were 
never seen before : he wonders at the dulness of the 
old builders, is wholly bent upon the improvement of 
architecture, and will hardly hang a door in the ordi- 
nary way. He tells his friends that he never was so 
delighted in any thing in his life ; that he has more 
happiness amongst his brick and mortar than ever he 
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had at court ; and that he is contriving to have some 
little matter to do that way as long as he lives. 

The next year he leaves his house unfinished^ com- 
plains to every hody of masons and carpenters^ and 
devotes himself wholly to the business of riding about. 
Aiier this, you can never see him but on horse-back, 
and so highly delighted with this new way of life, that 
he would tell you, give him but his horse and a clean 
country to ride in, and you might take all the rest to 
yourself. A variety of new saddles and bridles, and a 
great change of horses, added much to the pleasure 
of this new way of life. But, however, having, after 
some time, tired both himself and his horses, the hap- 
piest thing he could think of next, was to go abroad 
and visit foreign countries; and there indeed happiness 
exceeded his imagination, and he was only uneasy that 
he had begun so fine a life no sooner. The next month 
he returned home, unable to bear any longer the im- 
pertinence of foreigners. 

After this he was a great student for one Vhole year; 
he was up early and late at his Italian grammar, that 
he might have the happiness of understanding the 
opera, whenever he should hear one, and not be like 
those unreasonable people, that are pleased with they 
know not what. 

Flatus is very ill-natured, or otherwise, just as his 
a&irs happen to be when you visit him ; if you find 
him when some project is almost worn out, you will 
find a peevish ill-bred man; but if you had seen him 
just as he entered upon his riding regimen, or begun 
to excel in sounding of the horn, you had been saluted 
with great civility. 

Flatus is now at a full stand, and is doing what 
he never did in his life before, he is reasoning and 
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reflecting with himself. He loses several days in con-' 
sidering which of his cast-oflP ways of life he should 
try again. 

But here a new project comes into his relief. He 
is now living upon herbs, and running about the coun- 
try to get himself into as good wind as any running* 
footman in the kingdom. 

I have been thus circumstantial in so many foolish 
particulars of this kind of life^ because I hope that 
every particular folly that you here see will naturally 
turn itself into an argument for the wisdom and hap- 
piness of a religious life. 

If I could lay before you a particular account of 
all the circumstances of terror and distress^ that daily 
attend a life at sea, the more particular I was in the 
account, the more I should make you feel and rejoice 
in the happiness of living upon the land. 

In like manner, the more I enumerate the follies, 
anxieties, delusions, and restless desires, which go 
through ev^ part of a life devoted to human passions^ 
and worldly enjoyments, the more you must be affected 
with that peace, and rest, and solid content^ which 
religion gives to the souls of men. 

If you but just cast your eye upon a madman, or 
a fool, it perhaps signifies little or nothing to you; 
but if you were to attend them for some days, and 
observe the lamentable madness and stupidity of all 
their actions, this would be an affecting sight, and 
would make you often bless yourself for the enjoymait 
of your reason and senses. 

Just so, if you are only told in the gross of the 

folly and madness of a life devoted to the world, it 

makes little or no impreaaion upon you ; but if you 

are shown how such peoi^\e\LNfe e^erj ^^ \ *-& ^^^^m 
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the continual folly and madness of all their particular 
actions and designs ; this would be an affecting sights 
and make you bless God for having given you a 
greater happiness to aspire after. 

So that characters of this kind^ the more folly and 
ridicule they have in them^ provided that they be but 
natural, are most useM to correct our minds; and 
therefore are nowhere more proper than in books of 
devotion and practical piety. And as, in several cases, 
we best learn the nature of things, by looking at that 
which is contrary to them; so perhaps we best appre- 
hend the excellency of wisdom, by contemplating the 
wild extravagances of folly. 

I shall therefore continue this method a little &r- 
ther, and endeavour to recommend the happiness of 
piety to you, by showing you, in some other instances, 
how miserably and poorly they live, who live with- 
out it. 

But you will perhaps say, that the ridiculous, rest- 
less life of Flatus is not the common state of those 
who resign themselves up to live by their own hu- 
mours, and neglect the strict rules of religion ; and 
that therefore it is not so great an argument of the 
happiness of a religious life, as I would make it. 

I answer, that I am afraid it is one of the most 
general characters in life; and that few people can 
read it, without seeing something in it that belongs to 
themselves. For where shall we find that wise and 
happy man, who has not been eagerly pursuing dif- 
ferent appearances of happiness, sometimes thinking 
it was here, and sometimes there ? 

And if people were to divide their lives into par- 
ticular stages, and . ask themselves what they yjet^ 
parstting, or what it was which they had. doieftj \u 
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view, when they were twenty years old, what at twenty- 
five, what at thirty, what at forty, what at fifty, and 
so on, till they were brought to their last bed ; num- 
bers of people would find that they had lik^, and 
disliked, and pursued, as many different appearances 
of happiness, as are to be seen in the life of Flatus. 

And thus it must necessarily be, more or less, with 
all those who propose any other happiness, than that 
which arises from a strict and regular piety. 

But, secondly, let it be granted, that the generality 
of people are not of such restless, fickle tempers as 
Flatus; the difference then is only this, Flatns is 
continually changing and trying something new, bat 
others are content with some one state ; they do not 
leave gaming, and then fall to hunting. But they 
have so much steadiness in their tempers, that some 
seek after no other happiness, but that of heaping up 
riches; others grow old in the sports of the field; othen 
are content to drink themselves to death, without the 
least inquiry after any other happiness. 

Now is there any thing more happy or reasonable 
in such a life as this, than in the life of Flatus ? Is 
it not as great and desirable, as wise and happy, to be 
constantly changing fi-om one thing to another, as to 
be nothing else but a gatherer of money, a hunter, a 
gamester, or a drunkard, all your life ? 

Shall religion be looked upon as a burden, as a dull 
and melancholy state, for calling men from such hap- 
piness as this, to live according to the laws of God, to 
labour after the perfection of their nature, and prepare 
themselves for an endless state of joy and glory in the 
presence of God ? 

But turn your eyes now another way, and let the 
trifling joys, the gewgaw happiness of Feliciana, teach 
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you how "Wise they are, what delusion they escape^ whose 
hearts and hopes are fixed upon a happiness in God. 

If yon were to live with Feliciana but one half year, 
yon would see all the happiness that she is to have as 
long as she lives. She has no more to come^ but the 
poor repetition of that which could never have pleased 
ODce, but through a littleness of mind^ and want of 
thought. 

She is to be again dressed fine^ and keep her 
Tinting day. She is again to change the colour of her 
clothes^ again to have a new head, and again put patches 
on her face. She is again to see who acts best at the 
play-house, and who sings finest at the opera. She is 
again to make ten visits in a day, and be ten times in 
a day trying to talk artfully, easily, and politely, about 
nodiing. 

She is to be again delighted with some new fashion^ 
and again angry at the change of some old one. She 
18 to be again at cards, and gaming at midnight, and 
again in bed at noon. She is to be again pleased with 
hypocritical compliments, and again disturbed at ima- 
ginary afironts. She is to be again pleased with her 
good luck at gaming, and again tormented with the 
loss of her money. She is again to prepare herself for 
a birth-night, and again see the town full of good com- 
pany. She is again to hear the cabals and intrigues of 
the town ; again to have secret intelligence of private 
amours, and early notices of marriages, quarrels, and 
partings. 

If you see .her come out of her chariot more briskly 
than usual, converse with more spirit, and seem fuller 
of joy than she was last week, it is because there is 
some surprising new dress or new diversion just come 
to town. 
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These are all the substantial and regular parts of 
Feliciana's happiness ; and she never knew a pleasaat 
day in her life^ but it was owing to some one^ or more, 
of these things. 

It is for this happiness that she has always been 
deaf to the reasonings of religion, that her heart hat 
been too gay and cheerful to consider what is right 
or wrong in regard to eternity; or to listen to die 
sound of such dull words, as wisdom, piety, and de- 
votion. 

It is for fear of losing some of this happiness, thtt 
she dares not meditate on the immortality of her soulf 
consider her relation to God, or turn her thoughfti 
towards those joys which make saints and angek infi- 
nitely happy in the presence and glory of God. 

But now let it here be observed, that as poor a 
round of happiness as this appears, yet most womei 
that avoid the restraint of religion for a gay life, must 
be content with very small parts of it. As they ha^e 
not Feliciana's fortune and figure in the world, so th^ 
must give away the comfoiis of a pious life for a veiy 
small part of her happiness. 

And if you look into the world, and observe die 
lives of those women whom no arguments can per- 
suade to live wholly unto God, in a wise and pioos 
employment of themselves, you will find most of diem 
to be such as lose all the comforts of religion, withoot 
gaining the tenth part of Feliciana's happiness. Thef 
are such as spend their time and fortunes only ii 
mimicking the pleasures of richer people; and radiff 
look and long after, than enjoy those delusions, yrioA 
are only to be purchased by considerable fortunes. 

But if a woman of high birth and great fortOBB, 
Jiaving read the Gospel, should rather wish to be 
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under servant in some pious family^ where wisdom^ 
piety, and great devotion, directed all the actions of 
every day ; if she should rather wish this than to live 
at the top of Feliciana's happiness ; I should think 
her neither mad, nor melancholy ; but that she judged 
98 rightly of the spirit of the Gospel, as if she had 
rather wished to be poor Lazarus at the gate, than to 
be the rich man clothed in purple and fine linen, and 
fiuring sumptuously every day. 

But to proceed: would you know what a happi- 
ness it is to be governed by the wisdom of religion, 
and to be devoted to the joys and hopes of a pious 
life, look at the poor condition of Succus, whose 
greatest happiness is a good night's rest in bed, and a 
. good meal when he is up. When he talks of happi- 
ness, it is always in such expressions as show you that 
he has only his bed and his dinner in his thoughts. 

This regard to his meals and repose makes Succus 

order all the rest of his time with relation to them. 

He will undertake no business that may hurry his 

tpirits, or break in upon his hours of eating and rest. 

V he reads, it shall only be for half an hour, because 

that is sufficient to amuse the spirits ; and he will read 

MHnething that may make him laugh, as rendering the 

body fitter for its food and rest. Or if he has, at any 

time, a mind to indulge a grave thought, he always has 

leooorse to a useful treatise upon the ancient cookery. 

Succus is an enemy to all party-matters, having made 

it an observation that there is as good eating amongst 

the Whigs as amongst the Tories. 

He talks coolly and moderately upon all subjects, 
uid is as fearful of falling into a passion, as of catch- 
ing cold; being very positive that they are both 
eqTially injurious to the stomach. If ever you see 

m2 
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him more hot than ordinary, it is upon some proTok- 
ing occasion, when the dispute about cookery rmi 
yery high, or in the defence of some beloved dishi 
which has oilen made him happy. But he has been 
so long upon these subjects, is so well acquainted wifli 
all that can be said on both sides, and has so oAoi 
answered all objections, that he generally decides die 
matter with great gravity. * 

Succus is yery loyal, and as soon as ever he Ekoi t 
any wine he drinks the king's health with all Ui 
heart. Nothing could put rebellious thoughts into Ui 
head, unless he should live to see a proclamatioB 
against eating of pheasants' eggs. I 

All the hours Ihat are not devoted either to lepoie I 
or nourishment, are looked upon by Succus as waste 
or spare time. For this reason he lodges near a 
co£Pee-house and a tavern, that when he rises in dtt 
morning, he may be near the news, and when he peril 
at night, he may not have far to go to bed. In die 
morning you always see him in the same place in the 
coffee-room ; and if he seems more attentively engagel 
than ordinary, it is because some criminal has brolui 
out of Newgate, or some lady was robbed last ni^i^ 
but they cannot tell where. When he has leanit dl 
that he can, he goes home to settle the matter with the 
barber's boy that comes to shave him. 

The next waste time that lies upon his hands^ ■ 
from dinner to supper. And if melancholy thoo^Ai 
ever come into his head, it is at this time, when he ii 
often left to himself for an hour or more, and iW 
after the greatest pleasiffe he knows is just over. 
He is afraid to sleep, because he has heard it is not 
healthful at that time, so that he is forced to refuse ee 
welcome a guest. 
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Bat here he is soon relieved^ by a settled method of 
. pkying at cards^ till it is time to think of some little 
. nice matter for supper. 

After this Succus takes his ^lass^ talks of the ex- 
, ediencj of the English constitution, and praises that 
, iBBUBter the most, who keeps the best table. 

On a Sunday night you may sometimes hear hink 
] cxMideiiming the iniquity of the town rakes ; and t]|9 
bitterest thing that he says against them, is this, that 
he yerily believes some of them are so abandoned, as 
not to have a regular meal, or a sound night's sleep, in 
a week. 

At eleven, Succus bids all good night, and parts in 
great friendship. He is presently in bed, and sleeps 
tin it is time to go to the coffee-house next morning. 

If you were to live with Succus for a twelve-month, 
this is all that you would see in his life, except a few 
cazses and oaths that he uses as occasion offers. 
And now I cannot help making this reflection : — 
That as I beHeve the most likely means in the world 
U inspire a person with true piety, was to have seen 
Ihe example of some eminent professor of religion, so 
tibe next thing that is hkely to fill one with the same 
Ma], is to see the folly, the baseness, and poor satisfao- 
HooBf of a life destitute of reHgion. As the one excites 
V to love and admire the wisdom and greatness of 
idigion, so the other may make us fearful of living 
mlbont it 

For who can help blessing God for the means of 
grace, and for the hope of glory, when he sees what 
Tariety of folly they sink into, who live without it ? 
Who would not heartily engage in all the labours 
^^ tad exercises of a pious life, be stedfast, inmioveable, 
I and always abounding in the work of the Lord, when 
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he sees what dull sensuality^ what poor viewSi what 
gross enjoyments^ they are left to^ who seek for hap- 
piness in other ways ? 

So that^ whether we consider the greatness of re& 
gion^ or the littleness of all other things, and the 
meanness of all other enjoyments, there is nothii^ 
to be found, in the whole nature of things, for a 
thoughtful mind to rest upon, but a happiness in th^ 
hopes of religion. 

Consider now with yourself, how unreasonably il 
is pretended that a Ufe of strict piety must be a dnO 
and anxious state. For can it, with any reason, b6 
said that the duties and restraints of religion most 
render our lives heavy and melancholy, when tfaej 
only deprive us of such happiness, as has been hen 
laid before you ? 

Must it be tedious and tiresome to live in the con- 
tinual exercise of charity, devotion, and temperanoe^ ; 
to act wisely and virtuously, to do good to the utmost 
of your power, to imitate the divine perfections, and 
prepare yourself for the enjoyment of God 7 Most it 
be dull and tiresome to be delivered from blindnesB 
and vanity, from false hopes and vain fears, to iiD- 
prove in holiness, to feel the comforts of consdenoe 
in all your actions, to know that Grod is your fiiend, 
that aU must work for your good, that neither life 
nor death, neither men nor devils, can do you any 
harm ; but that all your sufferings and doings thtf 
are offered unto God, all your watchings and prayen^ 
and labours of love and charity, all your improf0- 
ments, are in a short time to be rewarded with eftf* 
lasting glory in the presence of God ; must such t 
state as this be dull and tiresome, for want of flneb 
happiness as Flatus, or Feliciana, enjoys ? 
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Now if this cannot be said, then there is no happi- 
ness or pleasure lost, by being strictly pious ; nor has 
the devout man any thing to envy in any other state 
of life. For all the art and contrivance in the world, 
without religion, cannot make more of human life, or 
cany its happiness to any greater height, than Flatus 
and Feliciana have done. 

The finest wit, the greatest genius upon earth, if 
not governed by religion, must be as foolish, and low, 
and vain in his methods of happiness, as the poor 
Snociis. 

If you were to see a man dully endeavouring all his 
life to satisfy his thirst, by holding up one and the 
same empty cup to his mouth, you would certainly 
despise his ignorance. 

But if you should see others of brighter parts, and 
finer understandings, ridiculing the dull satisfaction of 
one cup, and thinking to satisfy their own thirst by a 
Tariety of gilt and golden empty cups; would you 
dunk that these were ever the wiser, or happier, or 
better employed, for their finer parts ? 

Now this is all the difierence that you can see in 
the happiness of this life. 

The dull and heavy soul may be content with one 
empty appearance of happiness, and be continually 
tiying to hold one and the same empty cup to his 
mouth all his life. But then let the wit, the great 
•diolar, the fine genius, the great statesman, the polite 
gentleman, lay all their heads together, and they can 
<mly show you more and various empty appearances of 
happiness ; give them all the world into their hands, 
let them cut and carve as they please, they can only 
make a greater variety of empty cups. 

So that if you do not think it hard to be deprived 
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of the pleasures of gluttony, for the sake of religion, 
you have no reason to think it hard to be restrained 
from any other worldly pleasure. For search as deep, 
and look as far as you will, there is nothing here to be 
found, that is nobler, or greater, than high eating and 
drinking, unless you look for it in the wisdom and 
laws of religion. 

And if all that is in the world, are only so many i 
6mpty cups, what does it signify which you take, or 
how many you take, or how many you have ? 

If you would but use yourself to such meditatioiii 
as these, to reflect upon the yanity of all orders of 
life without piety, to consider how all the ways of tto 
world are only so many different ways of error, bUiid- 
ness, and mistake; you would soon find your heait 
made wiser and better by it. These meditatkniB 
would awaken your soul into a zealous desire of thit 
solid happiness, which is only to be foimd in recoune 
to God. 

Examples of great piety are not now common in the 
world ; it may not be your happiness to live within 
sight of any, or to have your virtue inflamed by their 
light and fervour. But the misery and folly of Worldly 
men is what meets your eyes in every place, and yoa 
need not look far to see how poorly, how vainly, men 
dream away their lives, for want of religious wisdom. 

This is the reason that I have laid before yon so 
many characters of the vanity of a worldly life, to 
teach you to make a benefit of the corruption of the 
age, and that you may be made wise, though not by 
the sign of what piety is, yet by seeing what misery 
and folly reigns where piety is not. 

If you would turn your mind to such reflections bb 
these, your own observation would carry this instruction 
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ixtdk farther, ana all your conversation and acquaint- 
Dce with the world would be a daily conviction to yoa 
r the necessity of seeking some greater happiness^ 
lan an the poor enjoyments of this world can give. 

To meditate upon the perfection of the divine at- 
rbates, to contemplate the glories of heaven, to con- 
ier the joys of saints and angels, living for ever in 
B brightness and glory of the divine presence ; these 
3 the meditations of souls advanced in piety, and not 

suited to every capacity. 

But to see and consider the emptiness and error of 
[ worldly happiness; to see the grossness of sensu- 
!ly, the poorness of pride, the stupidity of covetous- 
B^, the vanity of dress, the delusion of honour, the 
indness of our passions, the uncertainty of our lives, 
d the shortness of all worldly projects ; these are 
iditations that are suited to all capacities, fitted to 
ike all minds ; they require no depth of thought or 
blime speculation, but are forced upon us by all our 
OSes, and taught us by almost every thing that we 
» and hear. 

This is that wisdom crietk and putteth forth 
r voice ' in the streets, that standeth at all our doors, 
at appealeth to all our senses, teaching us in every 
ing, and everywhere, by all that we see, and all that 
B hear, by births and burials, by sickness and health, 
r Kfe and death, by pains and poverty, by misery 
id vanity, and by all the changes and chances of life, 
id there is nothing else for man to look after, no other 
id in nature for him to drive at, but a happiness 
Uoh is only to be found in the hopes and expectations 
r religion. 

* ProT. YiiL 1. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

THAT NOT ONLY A UFE OF YANITT, OR SENSUALITT, BUT K7BN TBi 
MOST REGULAR KIND OF LIFE, THAT IS NOT GOVERNED BT OSKAT 
DEVOTION, SUFFICIENTLY SHOWS ITS MISERIES, ITS WANTS AHD 
EMPTINESS, TO THE EYES OF ALL THE WORLD. THIS REPRESERTID 
IN VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 
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It is a very remarkable saying of our Lord and Sir 
viour to his disciples, in these words: Blessed an 
pour eyesy for they see^ and your ears, for they hear* 
They teach us two things : first, that the dulness and 
heaviness of men's minds, with regard to spiritual 
matters, is so great, that it may justly be compared to 
the want of eyes and ears. 

Secondly, That God had so filled every thing, and 
every place, with motives and arguments for a godlj 
life, that they who are but so blessed, so happy as to 
use their eyes and their ears, must needs be affected 
with them. 

Now though this was, in a more especial manner, 
the case of those whose senses were witnesses of the ., 
life, and miracles, and doctrines, of our blessed Loidf 
yet it is as truly the case of all Chiistians at this time. 
For the reasons of religion, the calls to piety, are flo 
written and engraved upon every thing, and present 
themselves so strongly, and so constantly, to all our 
senses in every thing that we meet, that they can only 
be disregarded by eyes that see not, and ears that hear 
not 

What greater motive to a religious life, than tk 
vanity, the poorness of all worldly enjoyments ? AnJ 
yet who can help seeing and feeling this every day o^ 
his life? 
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What greater call to look towards God^ than the 
ins^ the sickness^ the crosses^ and vexations of this 
e ? And yet whose eyes and ears are not daily wit- 
flsesof them? 

What miracles could more strongly appeal to our 
wes, or what message from heaven speak loader to 
than the daily dying and departure of our fellow- 
atures. So that the one thing needful^ or the great 
I of life, is not left to be discovered by fine reason- 
; and deep reflections; but is pressed upon us, in 
$ plainest manner, by the experience of all our 
1068, by every thing that we meet with in life. 
Let us but intend to see and hear, and then the 
ole world becomes a book of wisdom and instruction 
ns; aU that is regular in the order of nature, all 
it is accidental in the course of things, all the mis- 
jBB and disappointments that happen to ourselves, 
the miseries and errors that we see in other people, 
Mime so many plain lessons of advice to us; teach-' 
^ us, with as much assurance as an angel fix>m heaven. 
It we can no ways raise ourselves to any true happi- 
m, but by turning all our thoughts, our wishes, and 
deavours, after the happiness of another life. 
It is this right use of the world that I would lead 
a into, by directing you to turn your eyes upon 
erj sbape of human folly, that you may thence draw 
ish ailments and motives of living to the best and 
eatest purposes of your creation. 
And if you would but carry this intention about 
m, of profiting by the follies of the world, and of 
aming the greatness of religion, ft*om the littleness 
id vanity of every other way of life; if, I say, you 
odd but carry this intention in your mind, you would 
nd every day, every place, and every person, a fresh. 
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proof of their wisdom, who choose to live wholly unto 
God. You would then often return home the wiser, 
the better, and the more strengthened in religion^ by 
every thing that has fallen in your way. 

Octavius is a learned, ingenious man, well vened in 
most parts of literature, and no stranger to any king- 
dom in Europe. The other day, being just recovo^ 
from a lingering fever, he took upon him to talk thus 
to his ^ends: — 

My glass, says he, is almost run out; and your eya 
see how many marks of age and death I bear about 
me : but I plainly feel myself sinking away faster than 
any standers-by imagine. I fully believe that one 
year more will conclude my reckoning. 

The attention of his friends was much raised by 
such a declaration, expecting to hear something tmly 
excellent fit)m so learned a man, who had but a yeir 
longer to live. When Octavius proceeded in this 
manner: For these reasons, says he, my friends, I haye 
left off all taverns ; the wine of those places is not 
good enough for me, in this decay of nature. I mut 
now be nice in what I drink ; I cannot pretend to do 
as I have done; and therefore am resolved to furnish 
my own cellar with a little of the very best^ though it 
cost me ever so much. 

I must also tell you, my friends, that age forces t 
man to be wise in many other respects, and makes ui 
change many of our opinions and practices. 

You know how much I have liked a large acquaint- 
ance ; I now condemn it as an error. Three or four 
cheerful, diverting companions, is all that I now desire; 
because I find, that in my present infirmities, if I ftn 
left alone, or to grave company, I am not so easy to 
myself. 
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A few days after Octavius had made this declaration 
to hk firiends, he relapsed into his former illness^ was 
oommitted to a nurse, who closed his eyes before his 
fresh parcel of wine came in. 

Young Eugenius, who was present at this discourse, 
went home a new man, with full resolutions of de- 
Toting himself wholly unto God. 

I never, says Eugenius, was so deeply affected with 
the wisdom and importance of religion, as when I saw 
how poorly and meanly the learned Octavius was to 
leave the worlds through the want of it. 

How often had I envied his great learning, his skill 
in langus^es, his knowledge of antiquity, his address, 
and fine manner of expressing himself upon all sub- 
jeds ! But when I saw how poorly it all ended, what 
was to be the last year of such a life, and how foolishly 
the master of all these accomplishments was then 
forced to talk, for want of being acquainted with the 
joys and expectations of piety, I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that there was nothing to be envied or desired, 
but a life of true piety ; nor any thing so poor and 
ocymfortless as a death without it. 

Now as the young ^ Eugenius was thus edified and 
instructed in the present case; so if you are so happy 
as to have any thing of this thoughtftil temper, you will 
meet with variety of instruction of this kind; you will 
find that arguments for the wisdom and happiness of a 
strict piety offer themselves in all places, and appeal to 
aU your senses in the plainest manner. 

You will find that aU the world preaches to an at- 
tentive mind; and that if you have but ears to hear, 
afanost every thing you meet teaches you some lesson 
of wisdom. 

Bat now^ if to these admonitions and instructions^ 
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which we receive from our senses, from an experience 
of the state of human life; if to these we add the lights 
of religion, those great truths which the Son of €rod 
has taught us ; it will be then as much past all doubt 
that there is but one happiness for man, as that there is 
but one God. 

For since religion teaches us that our souls are im- 
mortal, that piety and devotion will cany them to sn 
eternal enjoyment of God, and that carnal, worldtf, 
tempers will sink them into an everlasting misery with 
damned spirits, what gross nonsense and stupidity is it 
to give the name of joy or happiness to any thing hot 
that which carries us to this joy and happiness in 
God! 

Were all to die with our bodies, there might bescnoe 
pretence for those different sorts of happiness, that are 
now so much talked of; but since our all begins at the 
death of our bodies; since all men are to be immortal) 
either in misery or happiness, in a world entirely dif- 
ferent from this; since they are all hastening hence at 
all uncertainties, as fast as death can cut them down; 
some in sickness, some in health, some sleeping, some 
waking, some at midnight, others at cock-crowing, and 
all at hours that they know not of; is it not certain, that 
no man can exceed another in joy and happiness, hot 
so far as he exceeds him in those virtues which fit him 
for a happy death ? 

Cognatus is a sober, regular clergyman, of good repute 
in the world, and well esteemed in his parish. All his 
parishioners say he is an honest man, and very notable 
at making a bargain. The farmers listen to him, wiA 
great attention, when he talks of the properest time of 
selling com. 

He has been, for twenty years, a diligent obs^ver d 
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markets^ and has raised a considerable fortune by good 
management. 

Cognatus is very orthodox, and full of esteem for our 
Kiglish Liturgy; and if he has not prayers on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, it is because his predecessor had 
not used the parish to any such custom. 

As he cannot serve both his livings himself, he makes 
t matter of conscience to keep a sober curate upon one 
>f them^ whom he hires to take care of all the souls in 
the parish, at as cheap a rate as a sober man can be 
procured. 

Cognatus has been very prosperous all his time; but 
itill he has had the uneasiness and vexations that they 
bave^ who are deep in worldly business. Taxes, 
loBses, crosses, bad mortgages, bad tenants, and the hard- 
ness of the times, are frequent subjects of his conver- 
ntion; and a good or bad season has a great effect upon 
his spirits. 

Cognatus has no other end in growing rich, but that 
he may leave a considerable fortune to a niece, whom 
he has politely educated in expensive finery, by what 
be has saved out of the tithes of two livings. 

The neighbours look upon Cognatus as a happy 
clergyman, because they see him (as they call it) in 
good circumstances; and some of them intend to dedi- 
cate their own sons to the Church, because they see 
how well it has succeeded with Cognatus, whose father 
was but an ordinary man. 

But now if Cognatus, when he first entered into holy 
inrders, had perceived how absurd a thing it is to grow 
rich by the Gospel; if he had proposed to himself the 
example of some primitive father ; if he had had the 
piety of the great St. Austin in his eye, who durst not 
enrich any of his relations out of the revenue of the 
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Church; if, instead of twenty years' care to lay up 
treasures upon earth, he had distributed the income of 
every year, in the most christian acts of charity and com- 
passion; if, instead of tempting his niece to be proud, 
and providing her with such ornaments as the aposde 
forbids, he had clothed, comforted, and assisted, num- 
bers of widows, orphans, and distressed, who were all 
to appear for him at the last day; if, instead of the cam 
and anxieties of bad bonds, troublesome mortg9^e8,aiid 
ill bargains, he had had the constant comfort of know- 
ing that his treasure was securely laid up, where neithflr 
moth corrupteth, nor thieves break through and steal; 
could it with any reason be said, that he had mifffaAe* 
the spirit and dignity of his order, or lessened any of 
that happiness which is to be found in his sacred em- 
ployments ? k 

If, instead of rejoicing in the happiness of a seoond 
living, he had thought it as unbecoming the office of a 
clergyman to traffic for gain in holy things, as to opa ^ 
a shop ; if he had thought it better to reconunend some 
honest labour to his niece, than to support her in idle* 
ness by the labours of a curate; better that she should 
want fine clothes and a rich husband, than that cures of 
souls should be farmed about, and brother clergymea 
not sufiered to live by those altars at which they ser?cj li, 
— if this had been the spirit of Cognatus, could it, wi4 ^. 
any reason, be said, that these rules of religion, this 
strictness of piety, had robbed Cognatus of any real 
happiness? Could it be said that a life thus govemed |^ 
by the spirit of the Gospel, must be dull and melaiH L 
choly, if compared to that of raising a fortune for a niece? 

Now as this cannot be said in the present case, so is 
every other kind of life, if you enter into the particolan 
of it, you will find^ that however easy and prosperoof 
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t may seem, yet you cannot add piety to any part 
9f it, without adding so much of a better joy and hap- 
pinen to it. 

Look now at that condition of life, which draws the 
emry of all eyes. 

Megotios is a temperate, honest man. He served 
kw time under a master of great trade, but has, by his 
mm management, made it a more considerable busi- 
iCBB than ever it was before. For thirty years last past 
le has written fifty or sixty letters in a week, and is 
KOBj in corresponding with all parts of Europe. The' 
jTieneral good of trade seems to Negotius to be the 
general good of life ; whomsoever he admires, what-^ 
rwer he commends or condemns, either in Church or 
State, is admired, commended, or condemned, with 
tome regard to trade. 

As money is continually pouring in upon him, so he 
sften lets it go in various kinds of expense and genero^ 
■ty, and sometimes in ways of charity. 

Negotius is always ready to join in any public con- 
bribation. If a purse is making at any place where he 
happens to be, whether it be to buy a plate for a 
horse-race, or to redeem a prisoner out of gaol, you are 
ilways sm^ of having something from him. 

He has given a fine ring of bells to a Church in the 
QQontry : and there is much expectation that he will 
same time or other make a more beautiful front to the 
market-house than has yet been seen in any place. For 
it is the generous spirit of Negotius to do nothing in 
a mean way. 

If you ask what it is that has secured Negotius 
firom all scandalous vices, it is the same thing that has 
kept him fi*om all strictness of devotion, — ^it is his great 
business. He has always had too many important 
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things in his head^ his thoughts have been too much 
employed, to suffer him to fsdl either into any courses of 
rakery, or to feel the necessity of an inward, solid piety. 

For this reason he hears of the pleasures of dehaucb- 
ery, and the pleasures of piety, with the same indif> 
ferency ; and has no more desire of living in the one, 
than in the other, because neither of them consists with 
that turn of mind, and multiplicity of business, which 
are his happiness. 

If Negotius was asked what it is which he drires 
at in life, he would be as much at a loss for an answer, 
as if he was asked what any other person is thinkiif 
of. For though he always seems to himself to knot 
what he is doing, and has many things in his head, 
which are the motives of his actions ; yet he cannot tdl 
you of any one general end of life, that he has choea ^ 
with deliberation, as being truly worthy of all his labour 
and pains. 

He has several confused notions in his head which 
have been a long time there ; such as these, viz. thit 
it is something great to have more business than othir 
people ; to have more dealings upon his hands than ft 
hundred of the same profession ; to grow continuaDf 
richer, and richer, and to raise an immense fortune be- 
fore he dies. The thing that seems to give Negotins 
the greatest life and spirit, and to be most in Us 
thoughts, is an expectation that he has, that he shall 
die richer than any of his business ever did. 

The generality of people, when they think of happi- k 
ness, think of Negotius, in whose life every instance rf ^ 
happiness is supposed to meet; sober, prudent, rich, 
prosperous, generous, and charitable. 

Let us now, therefore, look at this condition in 
another^ but truer light. 
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Let it be supposed, that this same Negotius was a 
painful, laborious man, every day deep in variety of 
aflhirs ; that he neither drank nor debauched ; but was 
sober and regular in his business. Let it be supposed 
that he grew old in this course of trading; and that the 
end and design of all this labour, and care, and appli- 
»tion to business, was only this, that he might die pos- 
lessed of more than a hundred thousand pairs of boots 
nd spurs, and as many great coats. 

Let it be supposed that the sober part of the world 
ay of him, when he is dead, that he was a great and 
lappy man, a thorough master of business, and had 
loqnired a hundred thousand pairs of boots and spurs 
when he died. 

Now if this was really the case, I believe it would 
le readily granted, that a life of such business was as 
loor and ridiculous as any that can be invented. But 
b would puzzle any one to show, that a man that has 
pent all his time and thoughts in business and hurry 
bat he might die, as it is said, worth a hundred thou- 
aod pounds, is any whit wiser than he who has taken 
he same pains to have as many pairs of boots and spurs 
rhen he leaves the world. 

For if the temper and state of our souls be our 
rhole state; if the only end of life be to die as free 
rem sin, and as exalted in virtue, as we can; if 
laked as we came, so naked are we to return, and to 
rtand a trial before Christ and his holy angels, for 
rrerlasting happiness or misery; what can it possibly 
ng&ify what a man had, or had not in this world ? 
Wliat can it signify what you call those things which 
a man has left behind him ; whether you call them his 
or any one's else; whether you call them trees or fields, 
or birds and feathers ; whether you call them a hun- 

n2 
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dred thousand pounds^ or a hundred thousand pairs of 
boots and spurs ? I say, call them; for the things signiiy 
no more to him than the names. 

Now it is easy to see the folly of a life thus spenl^ 
to iumish a man with such a number of boots anl 
spurs. But yet there needs no better faculty of se^ 
ing, no finer understanding, to see the folly of a life 
spent in making a man a possessor of ten towns befoit 
he dies. 

For if, when he has got all his towns, or all his bootii 
his soul is to go to its own place among separate sprifi^ 
and his body be laid by in a coffin, till the hk 
trumpet calls him to judgment; where the inquiiy 
will be, how humbly, how devoutly, how purely, ho# 
meekly, how piously, how charitably, how heavenly, ire 
have spoken, thought, and acted, whilst we were in dn 
body ; how can we say, that he who has worn out Ik 
life in raising a hundred thousand pounds, has aetel 
wiser for himself, than he who has had the same cuV 
to procure a hundred thousand of any thing else ? 

But farther : let it now be supposed that NegotiM^ 
when he first entered into business, happening to reti 
the Gospel with attention, and eyes open, found tM 
he had a much greater business upon his hands thai 
that to which he had served an apprenticeship ; tM 
there were things which belong to man, of moA 
more importance than all that our eyes can see; so 
glorious, as to deserve all our thoughts ; so dangerooi^ 
as to need all our care ; and so certain, as never to 
deceive the faithful labourer : let it be supposed, thtit 
from reading this book, he had discovered that his sod 
was more to him than his body ; that it was better to 
grow in the virtues of the soul, than to have a large 
body or a full purse; that it was better to be fit fir 
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lieaven, than to have variety of fine houses upon the 
earth; that it was better to secure an everlasting 
happiness, than to have plenty of things which he can- 
not keep ; better to live in habits of humility, piety, 
demotion, charity, and self-denial, than to die unpre- 
jieied for judgment; better to be most like our 
Savioiir, or some eminent saint, than to excel all the 
tradesmen in the world in business and bulk of fortune ; 
let it be supposed that Negotius, believing these 
thrngs to be true, entirely devoted himself to God at 
his &Bt setting out in the world, resolving to pursue 
bis basiness no farther than was considered with great 
devotion, humility, and self-denial ; and for no other 
ends, but to provide himself with a sober subsistence, 
and to do all the good that he could, to the souls and 
hodies of his fellow-creatures ; let it therefore be sup- 
posed, that, instead of the continual hurry of business, 
lie was frequent in his retirements, and a strict observer 
of the hours of prayer; that, instead of restless desires 
afier more riches, his soul has been fiill of the love 
of God and heavenly affection, constantly watching 
against worldly tempers, and always aspiring after 
divine grace; that, instead of worldly cares and con- 
trivances, he was busy in fortifying his soul against all 
approaches of sin ; that, instead of costly show, and 
'expensive generosity of a splendid life, he loved and 
exaxnsed all instances of humility and lowliness; 
tlia^ instead of great treats and full tables, his house 
only furnished a sober refreshment to those that 
wanted it: let it be supposed, that his contentment 
loept him fi-ee from all kinds of envy ; that his piety 
made him thankful to God in all crosses and disap- 
pointments; that his charity kept him from being rich, 
by a continual distribution to all objects of compas- 
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sion; — now, had this been the christian spirit of Ne* 
gotius, can any one say, that he had lost the true joy 
and happiness of life, by thus conforming to the spirit, 
and living up to the hopes of the Gospel ? Can it be 
said, that a life made exemplary by such yirtues as 
these, which keep heaven always in our sight, which 
both delight and exalt the soul here, and prepare it 
for the presence of God hereafter, must be poor and 
dull, if compared to that of heaping up riches^ whidi 
can neither stay with us, nor we with them ? 

It would be endless to multiply examples of thk 
kind, to show you how little is lost, and how much it 
gained, by introducing a strict and exact piety into 
every condition of human life. 

I shall now, therefore, leave it to your own medi- 
tation, to carry fhis way of thinking farther, hofing 
that you are enough directed by what is here said, to 
convince yourself, that a true and exalted piety is so 
far from rendering any life dull and tiresome, that it is 
the only joy and happiness of every condition in the 
world. 

Imagine to yourself some person in a consumptioD, 
or any other Hngenng distemper that was incurable. 

If you were to see such a man wholly intent npoir 
doing every thing in the spirit of religion, making the 
wisest use of all his time, fortune, and abilities ; if he 
was for carrying every duty of piety to its greatest 
height, and striving to have all the advantage that 
coidd be had from the remainder of his life 5 if he - 
avoided all business, but such as was necessary ; if he j 
was averse to all the follies and vanities of the worUi i 
had no taste for finery and show, but sought for all his I 
comfort in the hopes and expectations of religion; yw 
would certainly commend his prudence^ you would say 
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that he had taken the right method to make himself as 
joyful and happy as any one can be in a state of such 
mfirmity. 

On the other hand, if you should see the same per^ 
son, with trembling hands^ short breathy thin jaws, and 
hollow eyes, wholly intent upon business and bargains, 
as long as he could speak; if you should see him 
pleased with fine clothes, when he could scarce stand to 
be dressed, and laying out his money in horses and 
dogs, rather than purchase the prayers of the poor for 
his soul, which was so soon to be separated from his 
body; you would certainly condemn him as a weak, 
silly man. 

Now as it is easy to see the reasonableness, the wis- 
dom^ and happiness, of a religious spirit in a consump- 
tive man, so if you pursue the same way of thinking, 
you will as easily perceive the same wisdom and hap- 
pness of a pious temper, in every other state of life. 

For how soon will every man that is in health, be 
in the state of him that is in a consumption! How 
soon will he want all the same comforts and satisfac- 
tions of religion, which every dying man wants ! 

And if it be wise and happy to live piously, because 
we have not above a year to live, is it not being more 
wise, and making ourselves more happy, because we 
may have more years to come ? If one year of piety 
before we die is so desirable, are not more years of piety 
much more desirable ? 

If a man had five fixed years to live, he could not 
possibly think at all, without intending to make the 
best use of them all. When he saw his stay so short 
in this world, he must needs think that this was not a 
world for him ; and when he saw how near he was to 
another world that was eternal, he must surely think it 
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very necessary to be very diligent in preparing himself 
for it. 

Now as reasonable as piety appears in such a ciiw 
Gumstance of life, it is yet more reasonable in everj 
circumstance of life, to every thinking man. 

For, who but a madman can reckon that he has fin 
years certain to come ? 

And if it be reasonable and necessary to deny a« 
worldly tempers, and live wholly unto God, becaatt 
we are certain that we are to die at the end of fife 
years; surely it must be much more reasonable and 
necessary for us to live in the same spirit, because w« 
have no certainty that we shall live five weeks. 

Again, if we were to add twenty years to the five, 
which is in all probability more than will be added to 
the lives of many people, who are at man's estate | 
what a poor thing is this! how small a difierence ii 
there between five, and twenty-five years ! 

Xt is said, that a day is with God as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day ; because, in 
regard to his eternity, this difierence is as nothing. 

Now as we are all created to be eternal, to live in 
an endless succession of ages upon ages, where thou- 
sands, and millions of thousands of years will have no 
proportion to our everlasting life in God : so with 
regard to this eternal state, which is our real statCi 
twenty-five years is as poor a pittance as twenty-five 
days. 

Now we can never make any true judgment of time 
as it relates to us, without considering the true state 
of our duration. If we are temporary beings, then • 
little time may justly be called a great deal in relatkn 
to us; but if we are eternal beings, then the difference 
of a few years is as nothing. 
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If we were to suppose three different sorts of 
ational beings^ all of different, but fixed duration, one 
ort that lived certainly only a month, the other a year, 
ind the third a hundred years. Now if these beings 
rere to meet together, and talk about time, they must 
lilk in a very different language : half an hour to 
dose that were to live but a month, must be a very 
iffierent thing from what it is to those who are to live 
hundred years. 

As, therefore, time is thus different a thing with 
egard to the state of those who enjoy it, so if we 
rould know what time is with regard to ourselves, we 
iiist consider our state. 

Now since our eternal state is as certainly ours, as 
or present state ; since we are as certainly to live for 
ver, as we now live at all ; it is plain, that we cannot 
ndge of the value of any particular time, as to. us, but 
fj comparing it to that eternal duration, for which 
re are created. 

If you would know what five years signify to a 
leing that was to live a hundred, you must compare 
ive to an hundred, and see what proportion it bears to 
i; and then you will judge right. 

So if you would know what twenty years signify to 
1 9tm of Adam, you must compare it pot to a million 
of ages, but to an eternal duration, to which no num- 
ber of millions bears any proportion ; and then you 
win judge right, by finding it nothing. 

Consider therefore this ; how would you condenm 
the folly of a man, that should lose his share of future 
glory, for the sake of being rich, or great, or praised, 
or delighted in any enjoyment, only one poor day be- 
fore he was to die ! 

But if the time will come, when a number of years 
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will seem less to eyery oDe, than a day does now; 
what a condemnation most it then be, if eternal hap* 
piness shoold appear to be lost for something less thai 
the enjoyment of a day ! 

Why does a day seem a trifle to ns now ? It is 
because we have years to set against it. It is tbe 
duration of years that makes it appear as nothing. j 

What a trifle therefore must the years of a muf§ 
age appear, when they are forced to be set agaiart 
eternity, when there shall be nothing but eternity to 
compare them with ! 

Now this will be the case of every man, as soon ai 
he is out of the body ; he will be forced to forget the 
distinctions of days and years, and to measure tim^ 
not by the course of the sun, but by setting it agaiut 
eternity. 

As the fixed stars, by reason of our being placedit 
such a distance from them, appear but as so maaj 
points ; so when we, placed in eternity, shall look back 
upon all time, it will all appear but as a moment. 

Then, a luxury, an indulgence, a prosperity, a great- 
ness of fi^' years, will seem to eyery one that loob 
back upon it, as the same poor short enjoyment aa if 
he had been snatched away in his first sin. 

These few reflections upon time are only to shenr 
how poorly they think, how miserably they judg^ 
who are less carefiil of an eternal state, because iitef 
may be at some years' distance from it, than dief 
would be if they knew they were within a few weeb 
of it 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

OOWSEHING THAT PART OF DEVOTION WHICH RELATES TO TIMES AND 
HOURS OP PRATER. OF DAILY EARLT FRATER IN THE MORNING. 
BOW WE ARE TO IMFROYE OUR FORMS OF FRATER, AND HOW TO 
»CRBASB THE SFIRIT OF DEVOTION. 

Having in the foregoing chapters shown the neces- 
mty of a devout spirit^ or habit of mind^ in every part 
of our common life, in the discharge of all our busi- 
nesB, in the use of all the gifts of God ; I come now 
to consider that part of devotion, which relates to times 
and hours of prayer. 

I take it for granted, that every Christian, that is 
in health, is up early in the morning ; for it ifi much 
more reasonable to suppose a person up early, because 
he is a Christian, than because he is a labourer, or a 
tradesman, or a servant, or has business that wants 
him. 

We naturally conceive some abhorrence of a man 
that is in bed when he should be at his labour or in 
his shop. We cannot tell how to think any thing 
good of him, who is such a slave to drowsiness as to 
neglect his business for it. 

Let this therefore teach us to conceive how odious 
we must appear in the sight of Heaven, if we are in 
bed, shut up in sleep and dEu*kness, when we should be 
praising God ; and are such slaves to drowsiness, as to 
neglect our devotions for it. 

For if he is to be blamed as a slothful drone, that 
rather chooses the lazy indulgence of sleep, than to 
perform his proper share of worldly business ; how 
much more is he to be reproached, that would rather 
lie folded up in a bed, than be raising up his heart to 
God in acts of praise and adoration. 
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Prayer is the nearest approach to God^ and the 
highest enjoyment of him^ that we are capable of in 
this life. 

It is the noblest exercise of the soul, the most ex- 
alted use of our best faculties^ and the highest imita- 
tion of the blessed inhabitants of heaven. 

When our hearts are ftdl of God^ sending up holj 
desires to the throne of grace^ we are then in ov 
highest state^ we are upon the utmost heights of 
human greatness ; we are not before kings and princely 
but in the presence and audience of the Lord of all the 
worlds and can be no higher^ till death is swalloinsd 
up in glory. 

On the other hand^ sleep is the poorest, duDeil 
refreshment of the body, that is so fiir from bemf 
intended as an enjoyment, that we are forced to receiffl 
it either in a state of insensibility, or in the folly of 
dreams. 

Sleep is such a dull, stupid state of existence, that 
even amongst mere animals, we despise them moit 
which are most drowsy. 

He, therefore, that chooses to enlarge the dothfid 
indulgence of sleep, rather than be early at his dero* 
tions to God, chooses the dullest refreshment of tbe 
body, before the highest, noblest employment of d» 
soul ; he chooses that state which is a reproach to 
mere animals, rather than that exercise which is the 
glory of angels. 

You will perhaps say, though you rise late, yet yoa 
are always careful of your devotions when yon wee uf> 

It may be so. But what then ? Is it well done of 
you to rise late, because you pray when you are up? 
Is it pardonable to waste great part of the day in bedy 
because some time after you say your prayers ? 
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It is as much your duty to rise to pray, as to pray 
vrhea you are risen. And if you are late at your 
prayers, you offer to God the prayers of an idle, sloth- 
ful worshipper, that rises to prayers as idle servants 
rise to their labour. 

Farther ; if you fancy that you are careful of your 

devotions when you are up, though it be your custom 

to rise late, you deceive yourself; for you cannot 

perform your devotions as you ought. For he that 

cannot deny himself this drowsy indulgence, but must 

peas away good part of the morning in it, is no more 

prepared for prayer when he is up, than he is prepared 

ibr ^tii^, abstinence, or any other self-denial. He 

may indeed more easUy read over a form of prayer, 

than he can perform these duties ; but he is no more 

disposed to enter into the true spirit of prayer, than 

he is disposed to fasting. For sleep thus indulged 

gives a softness and idleness to all our tempers, and 

makes us unable to relish any thing but what suits 

with an idle state of mind, and gratifies our natural 

tempers, as sleep does. So that a person who is a 

slave to this idleness is in the same temper when he is 

up ; and though he is not asleep, yet he is under the 

effects of it : and every thing that is idle, indulgent, 

or sensual, pleases him for the same reason that sleep 

pleases him ; and, on the other hand, every thing that 

requires care, or trouble, or self-denial, is hateful to 

him, for the same reason that he hates to rise. He 

that places any happiness in this morning indulgence, 

would be glad to have all the day made happy in the 

same manner ; though not with sleep, yet with such 

enjoyments as gratify and indulge the body in the 

same noanner as sleep does ; or, at least, with such as 

come as near to it as they can. The remembrance of 
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a warm bed is in his mind all the day, and he is glad 
when he is not one of those that sit starving in a 
church. 

Now you do not imagine that such a one can tralj 
mortify that body which he thus indulges : yet yoa 
might as well think this, as that he can truly perform 
his devotions ; or live in such a drowsy state of indul- 
gence, and yet relish the joys of a spiritual life. 

For surely no one will pretend to say that he knowi 
and feels the true happiness of prayer, who does not 
think it worth his while to be early at it. 

It is not possible in nature for an epicure to be trofy i 
devout : he must renounce this habit of sensuality, 
before he can relish the happiness of devotion. 

Now he that turns sleep into an idle indulgence^ 
does as much to corrupt and disorder his soul, to mab . 
it a slave to bodily appetites, and keep it incapable of 
all devout and heavenly tempers, as he that tam 
the necessities of eating into a course of indnl- 
gence. 

A person that eats and drinks too much does not 
feel such effects from it, as those do who live m 
notorious instances of gluttony and intemperance : but 
yet his course of indulgence, though it be not scan- 
dalous in the eyes of the world, nor such as torments 
his own conscience, is a great and constant hindrance 
to his improvement in virtue ; it gives him eyes that 
see not, and ears that hear not ; it creates a sensuality 
in the soul, increases the power of bodily passions, and 
makes him incapable of entering into the true spirit of 
religion. 

Now this is the case of those who waste their time 
in sleep; it does not disorder their lives, or wound 
their consciences, as notorious acts of intemperance 
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o; bat, like any other more moderate course of 
ndulgence^ it silently, and by smaller degrees> wears 
.way the spirit of religion, and sinks the soul into a 
taie of dulness and sensuality. 

Kyou consider devotion only as a time of so much 
■mjer, you may perhaps perform it, though you live 

I this daily indulgence; but if you consider it as a 
iate of the heart, as a lively fervour of the soul, that 

deeply affected with a sense of its own misery and 
ifirmities, and desires the Spirit of God more than 

II things in the world ; you will find that the spirit of 
udolgence, and the spirit of prayer, cannot subsist 
ogether. Mortification of all kinds is the very life 
nd soul of piety ; but he that has not so small a 
agree of it, as to be able to be early at his prayers, 
an have no reason to think that he has taken up his 
ross, and is following Christ. 

What conquest has he got over himself; what right 
and has he cut off; what trials is he prepared for; 
rhat sacrifice is he ready to offer unto God, who can- 
ot be so cruel to himself as to rise to prayer at such 
ine as the drudging part of the world are content to 
ise to their labour ? 

Some people will not scruple to tell you, that they 
idulge themselves in sleep, because they have no- 
ling to do ; and that if they had either business or 
leasure to rise to, they would not lose so much of 
bar time in sleep. But such people must be told 
!uit they mistake the matter ; that they have a great 
eal of business to do ; they have a hardened heart 
> change ; they have the whole spirit of religion to 
et For surely he that thinks devotion to be of less 
loment than business or pleasure; or that he has 
(ything to do because nothing but his prayers want 
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him, may be justly said to have the whole epini df 
religion to seek. 

You must not therefore consider how small a crinM 
it is to rise late, but you must consider how great t 
misery it is to want the spirit of religion, to have a 
heart not rightly affected with prayer ; and to live ii 
such softness and idleness, as makes you incapable d 
the most fundamental duties of a truly christian tad , 
spiritual life. I 

This is the right way of judging of the crime of 
wasting great part of your time in hed. 

You must not consider the thing barely in itself, but 
what it proceeds from ; what virtues it shows to bi 
wanting; what vices it naturally strengthens. Fcv 
every habit of this kind discovers the state of the sooly 
and plainly shows the whole turn of your mind. 

If our blessed Lord used to pray early before day; 
if he spent whole nights in prayer; if the devoot 
Anna was day and night in the temple ; if St. Pail 
and Silas at midnight sang praises unto God ; if thft 
primitive Christians, for several hundred years, besidai 
their hours of prayer in the day-time, met pobUdlj 
in the churches at midnight, to join in psalms and 
prayers ; is it not certain that these practices showed 
the stnte of their heart ? Are they not so many jdain 
proofs of the whole turn of their minds ? 

And if you live in a contrary state, wasting gmt 
part of every day in sleep, thinking any time sooa 
enough to be at your prayers ; is it not equally ea*- 
tain, that this practice as much shows the state of your 
heart, and the whole turn of your mind ? 

So that if this indulgence is your way of life, yoa 
have as much reason to believe yourself destitute of 
the true spirit of devotion, as you have to belieye dtt 
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Apoedes and saints of the primitive Church were 
tmly devout. For as their way of life was a demon- 
stration of their devotion^ so a contrary way of life is as 
strong a proof of a want of devotion. 

When you read the Scriptures, you see a religion 
that m all life, and spirit, and joy, in God ; that sup- 
poses our souls risen from earthly desires, and bodily 
indiilgenees, to prepare for another body, another 
world, and other enjoyments. You see Christians 
lepiesented as temples of the Holy Ghost, as children 
of the day, as candidates for an eternal crown, as 
wstchful virgins, that have their lamps always burn- 
ings in expectation of the bridegroom. But can he 
be thought to have this joy in God, this care of eter- 
mtyy this watchful spirit, who has not zeal enough to 
lise to his prayers ? 

When you look into the writings and lives of the 
ifst Christians, you see the same spirit that you see 
m the Scriptures. All is reality, life, and action. 
Watchii^ and prayers, self-denial and mortification, 
WW the common business of their lives. 

From that time to this, there has been no person 
Ike them, eminent for piety, who has not, like them, 
been eminent for self-denial and mortification. This 
is the only royal way that leads to a kingdom. 

But how far are you from this way of life, or rather 
hofw contrary to it, if, instead of imitating their aus- 
terity and mortification, you cannot so much as re- 
soance so poor an indulgence, as to be able to rise to 
ftmr prayers ! If self-denials and bodily sufierings, 
if watchings and fastings, will be marks of glory at 
the day of judgment, where must we hide our heads, 
bat have slumbered away our time in sloth and 
wftness? 
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You perhaps now find some prelenoeB to excm 
jourselyes fixnn that seyeritj of fiurting and selMeniii 
which the first Christians practised. You fancy thi 
human nature is grown weaker, and tliat the differenc 
of climates may make it not possible fi»r jou to obsen 
their methods of self-denial and austerity in thes 
colder countries. 

But all this is but pretence : for the change is ns 
in the outward state of things, but in the inward sM 
of our minds. When there is the same spirit in ■ 
that there was in the Apostles and primitiYe Chm 
tians, when we feel the weight of religion as they Hit 
when we have their faith and hope, we shall take wf 
our cross, and deny ourselves, and live in such methodi 
of mortification as they did. 

Had St. Paul lived in a cold country, had he hti 
a constitution made weak with a sickly stomach, ail 
oflen infirmities, he would have done as he adTiM 
Timothy, he would have mixed a little wine with kii 
water. But still he would have lived in a state of sei{> 
denial and mortification. He would have given dil 
same account of himself: — I therefore so run, noi ii 
uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that heaieth tkemrt 
hut Iheep under my body, and bring it into subjeetim^ 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to ditfh 
J myself should be a cast-^jooay. 

After all, let it now be supposed, that you imag^ 
there is no necessity for you to be so sober and vig^ 
lant, so fearful of yourself, so watchful over yotf 
passions, so apprehensive of danger, so careful d 
your salvation, as the Apostles were. Let it be sop 
posed, that you imagine that you want less sdl^ 
denial and mortification, to subdue your bodies, mI 
purify your souls, than they wanted; that you md 
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^ootba-^^ 3rour loins girt, and your lamps burning, as 
I they 1»^ 5 will you therefore live in a quite contrary 
1 fltaleY A(?Vill you make your life as constant a course 
- of loftB^ss and indulgence, as theirs was of strictness 
^ and itf-€ienial ? 

^^ If the^i^^fofe yoxi should think that you have time 
saffcieat:^ both for prayer and other duties, though you 
r 5? file late 5 yet let me persuade you to rise early, as an 
ari^ idrtance ^ self-denial. It is so small a one, that, if 
It i jott caaTi^t comply with it, you have no reason to think 
re C jmxMiP capable of any other. 

tkr; If I '^^TEs to desire you not to study the gratification 
11 :» of yonr palate, in the niceties of meats and drinks, I 
^'^^ »i.ot insist much upon the crime of wasting your 
"*^J in such a way, though it be a great one j but I 
•"^^^^^ desire you to renounce such a way of life, be- 
a»£i MOM It supports you in such a state of sensuality and 
e ac nanlgence as renders you incapable of relishing the 
▼:^| t*Jit essential doctrines of religion, 
tecj ™tticgame reason, I do not insist much on the 
5n» •"■fli^'^ipasting so much of your time in sleep, though 

** ^ ^ S'®*^* ^^^ 5 ^^* ^ desire you to renounce this 
"™*8^*\ce, because it gives a softness and idleness to 
y^BQul^ and is so contrary to that lively, zealous, 
^J^*^li self-denying spirit, which was not only the 
J Mrf^ ^^ Christ and his Apostles, the spirit of all the 
J r|" ' ^^d martyrs which have ever been amongst men, 
J . ^i^'*^ be the spirit of all those who would not sink 
2® ^^Mnmon corruptioli of the world. 
^*^* therefore, we must fix our charge against this 
ll~^*^^ ; we must blame it, not as having this or that 

■df ti^^*^ ^^^ ^^^ ^ * general habit, that extends it- 
^^*^^ugh our whole sphrit, and supports a state of 

' ^^^ *hat is whoUy wrong. 

\ o2 
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It is contrary to piety ; not as accidental slips and 
mistakes in life are contrary to it, but in sucli t 
manner, as an ill habit of body is contrary to health. 

On the other hand, if you were to rise early eveiy 
morning, as an instance of self-denial, as a method flf 
renouncing indulgence, as a means of redeeming your 
time, and fitting your spirit for prayer, you would fill 
mighty advantages from it. This mediod, though it 
seems such a smisiU circumstance of life, would in til 
probability be a means of great piety. It would h/f 
it constantly in your head, that softness and idknai 
were to be avoided, that self-denial was a part of 
Christianity. It would teach you to exercise power 
over yourself, and make you able by degrees to ifr 
nounce other pleasures and tempers that war agaiiMt 
the soul. 

This one rule would teach you to think of othen: 
it would dispose your mind to exactness, and be raj 
likely to bring the remaining part of the day under 
rules of prudence and devotion. 

But above all, one certain benefit firom this medioi 
you will be sure of having, it will best fit and prqun 
you for the reception of the Holy Spirit When jot 
thus begin the day in the spirit of religion, renounciig f 
sleep, because you are to renounce softness, and 16* I 
deem your time ; this disposition, as it puts your hent I 
into a good state, so it will procure the assistanoe cf 
the Holy Spirit : what is so planted and watered wit 
certainly have an increase ih)m God. You will fltfi 
speak from your heart, your soul will be awake, yovr 
prayers will refi-esh you like meat and drink, yon iril 
feel what you say, and begin to know what saints ani 
holy men have meant, by fervours of devotion. 

He that is thus prepared for prayer, who rises wKh 
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dispositions^ is in a very different state from him 
bO has no rules of this kind ; who rises by chance, 
he happens to be weary of his bed, or is able to 
ep no longer. If such a one prays only with his 
rath; if his heart feels nothing of that which he 
m; if his prayers are only things of course ; if they 
( a lifeless form of words, which he only repeats 
iause they are soon said; there is nothing to be 
ndered at in all this ; for such dispositions are the 
tnral effect of such a state of life. 
Hoping, therefore, that you are now enough con- 
iced of the necessity of rising early to your prayers, 
ihall proceed to lay before you a method of daily 
lyer. 

I do not take upon me to prescribe to you the use of 
Y particular forms of prayer, but only to show you 
i necessity of praying at such times, and in such a 
inner. 

You will here find some helps, how to furnish your- 
f with such forms of prayer as shall be useAil to 
a. And if you are such a proficient in the spirit of 
rotion, that your heart is always ready to pray in 
own language, in this case I press no necessity of 
rrowed forms. 

For though I think a form of prayer very necessary 
d expedient for public worship, yet if any one can 
id a better way of raising his heart unto God in 
ifate, than by prepared forms of prayer, I have no- 
iog to object i^inst it ; my design being only to 
RSt and direct such as stand in need of assistance. 
Thus much, I believe, is ceiliain, that the generality 
Christians ought to use forms of prayer at all the 
golar times of prayer. It seems right for every one 
begin with a form of prayer ; and if, in the midst 
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of his devotioDSy he finds his heart ready to break fivA 
into new and higher strains of deyotion, he shoiH 
leave his form for a while^ and follow those fervcninof 
his hearty till it again wants the assistance of his and 
petitions. 

This seems to be the true liberty of private deviH )t 
tion ; it should be under the direction of some tarn; 
but not so tied down to it, but that it may be fines ti 
take such new expressions, as its present femNH 
happen to furnish it with ; which sometimes are man 
affecting, and carry the soul more powerfully to God| 
than any expressions that were ever used before. 

All people that have ever made any reflections qpai 
what passes in their own hearts, must know that thsf 
are mighty changeable in regard to dcTotion. Som^ 
times our hearts are so awakened, have such stnMg 
apprehensions of the divine presence, are so full of deep 
compunction for our sins, that we cannot confess thai 
in any language but that of tears. 

Sometimes the light of God's countenance shines N 
bright upon us, we see so far into the invisible wofl^ 
we are so aflected with the wonders of the love wd 
goodness of God, that our hearts worship and adore ii 
a language higher than that of words, and we ki 
transports of devotion, which only can be felt. 

On the other hand, sometimes we are so sunk into 
our bodies, so dull and unaflected with that which oi»- 
cems our souls, that our hearts are as much too low fir 
our prayers ; we cannot keep pace with our fornm cf 
confession, or feel half of that in our hearts whidi we 
have in our mouths ; we thank and praise God witk 
forms of words, but our hearts have little or no share 
in them. 
It is therefore highly necessary to provide against 
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duB incongtancy of our hearts, by having at hand such 
ftms of prayer as may best suit us when our hearts are 
IB their best state, and also be most likely to raise and 
itirthem up when they are sunk into dulness. For, 
MB words have a power of affecting our hearts on all 
oooBsions, as the same thing differently expressed has 
aSkrent effects upon our minds, so it is reasonable that 
we should make this advantage of language, and provide 
munselves withsuch forms of expression as are most likely 
to move and enliven our souls, and fill them with senti- 
ments suitable to them. 

The first thing that you are to do, when you are 
vpon your knees, is to shut your eyes, and with a short 
flOenoe let your soul place itself in the presence of God; 
that is, you are to use this, or some other better 
Bethod, to separate yourself from all common thoughts, 
mud make your heart as sensible as you can of the 
^tiYine presence. 

Now, if this recollection of spirit is necessary, — as 
who can say it is not? — then how poorly must they 
peiform their devotions, who are always in a hurry ; 
•who begin them in haste, and hardly allow themselves 
time to repeat their very form, with any gravity or at- 
tention ! Theirs is properly saying prayers, instead of 
praying. 

To proceed : if you were to use yourself (as far as 
yoa can) to pray always in the same place ; if you were 
to reserve that place for devotion, and not allow your- 
fldf to do any thing common in it; if you were never 
to be there yourself, but in times of devotion ; if any 
litde room, or (if that cannot be) if any particular part 
of a room was thus used, this kind of consecration of it 
as a place holy unto God, would have an effect upon 
your mind, and dispose you to such tempers* as would 
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very much assist your devotion. For by baying a place 
thus sacred in your room^ it would in some measnie 
resemble a chapel or house of God. This would di^ 
pose you to be always in the spirit of religion, what 
you were there; and fill you with wise and holy 
thoughts, when you were by yourself. Your owi 
apartment would raise in your mind such sentiments u 
you have when you stand near an altar; and yot 
would be afraid of thinking or doing any thing thit 
was foolish near that place, which is the place of prayer 
and holy intercourse with God. 

When you begin your petitions, use such yarioui 
expressions of the attributes of God, as may make yoc 
most sensible of the greatness and power of the divins 
nature. 

Begin, therefore, in words like these : O Being of 
all beings, Fountain of all light and glory, gradooi 
Father of men and angels, whose universal Spirit k 
everywhere present, giving life, and light, and joy, tQ 
all angels in heaven, and all creatures upon earth, && 

For these representations of the divine attributeB^ 
which show us in some degree the majesty and great* 
ness of God, are an excellent means of raising our hearts 
into lively acts ^f worship and adoration. 

What is the reason that most people are so madi 
affected with this petition in the Burial Service of our 
Church : Yet, O Lord God most holy, O Lord most 
mighty, O holy and most merciful Saviour, deliver ns 
not into the bitter pains of eternal death 7 It is, be- 
cause the joining together so many great expressions 
gives such a description of the greatness of the Divine 
Majesty, as naturally affects every sensible mind. 

Although, therefore, prayer does not consist in Bse 
words, or studied expressions ^ yet as words speak to 
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the soul^ as they have a certain power of raising 
thoughts iu the soul; so those words which speak of 
(Sod in the highest manner^ which most fully express 
the power and presence of God, which raise thoughts 
in the soul most suitable to the greatness and provi- 
dence of God, are the most useful and most edifying 
in our prayers. 

When you direct any of your petitions to our blessed 
Lord, let it be in some expressions of this kind: 
O Saviour of the world, God of God, Light of Light ; 
thou that art the brightness of thy Father's glory, and 
the express Image of his Person; thou that art the 
Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and End of all 
tfahigs; thou that hast destroyed the power of the devil; 
that hast overcome death; thou that art entered into the 
Holy of Holies, that sittest at the right hand of the 
Father, that art high above all thrones and principa- 
lities, that makest intercession for all the world ; thou 
that art the judge of the quick and dead ; thou that 
irilt speedily come down in thy Father's glory, to re- 
ward all men according to their works, be thou my 
light and my peace, &c. 

For such representations, which describe so many 
characters of our Saviour's nature and power, are not 
wdy proper acts of adoration, but will, if they are re- 
peated with any attention, fill our hearts with the highest 
fenrours of true devotion. 

Again; if you ask any particular grace of our blessed 
Lord, let it be in some manner like this : 

O holy Jesus, Son of the most high God, thou that 
wast scourged at a pillar, stretched and nailed upon a 
cross, for the sins of the world, unite me to thy cross, 
and fill my soul with thy holy, humble, and suffering 
spirit* O Fountain of mercy, thou that didst save the 
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thief upon the crosS; save me from the guilt of a sinM 
life ; thou that didst east seven devils out of Mary Mag- 
dalene, cast out of my heart all evil thoughts and wicked 
tempers. O giver of life, thou that didst raise Lazans 
from the dead, raise up my soul from the death aad 
darkness of sin. Thou that didst give to thy aposlkf 
power over unclean spirits, give me power over my owa 
heart. Thou that didst appear unto thy disciples when 
the doors were shut, do thou appear unto me in Ae 
secret apartment of my heart. Thou that didst cleaoe 
the lepers, heal the sick, and give sight to the 
cleanse my heart, heal the disorders of my soul, and 
me with heavenly Hght. 

Now these kinds of appeals have a double adns- 
tage; first, as they are so many proper acts of oar 
faith, whereby we not only show our belief of tke 
miracles of Christ, but turn them at the same time 
into so many instances of worship and adoration. 

Secondly, As they strengthen and increase the 
faith of our prayers, by presenting to our minds se 
many instances of that power and goodness, which «e 
call upon for our own assistance. 

For he that appeals to Christ, as casting out dflfih 
and raising the dead, has then a powerful moti?e ii 
his mind to pray earnestly, and depend faithfully upon 
his assistance. 

Again : in order to fill your prayers with excdknt 
strains of devotion, it may be of use to you to observe 
this farther rule : 

When at any time, either in reading the Scriptnre 
or any book of piety, you meet with a passage thit 
more than ordinarily affects your mind, and seems a> 
it were to give your heart a new motion towards 
Grod, you should try to turn it into the form of • 
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petition^ and then give it a place in your prayers. 
By this means you would be often improving your 
prayers^ and storing yourself with proper forms of 
mafcing the desires of your heart known unto God. 

At all the stated hours of prayer^ it will be of great 
benefit to you to have something fixed, and something 
mt liberty, in your devotions. 

You should have some fixed subject, which is con- 
•Btantly to be the chief matter of your prayer at that 
particular time; and yet have liberty to add such 
odier petitions, as your condition may then require. 

For instance: as the morning is to you the begin- 
ning of a new life ; as God has then given you a new 
enjoyiaent of yourself, and a fi^h entrance into the 
werld; it is highly proper that your first devotions 
-flboold be a praise and thanksgiving to God, as for a 
Bew creation; and that you should ofier and devote 
body and soul, all that you are, and all that you have, 
to his service and glory. 

Receive, therefore, every day as a resurrection 
fit)m death, as a new enjoyment of life ; meet every 
lasing sun with such sentiments of God's goodness, as 
if you had seen it, and all things, new created upon 
your account : and under the sense of so great a bless- 
ii^ let your joyfiil heart praise and magnify so good 
ai^ glorious a Creator. 

Let, therefore, praise and thanksgiving, and obla- 
tion of yourself unto God, be always the fixed and 
certain subject of your first prayers in the morning ; 
and then take the liberty of adding such other devo- 
tions, as the accidental difierence of your state, or the 
aoddental difference of your heart, shall then make 
most needftd and expedient for you. 

For one of the greatest benefits of private devotion 
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consists in rightly adapting our prayers to those two 
conditions, — ^the difference of our state^ and the dif- 
ference of our hearts. 

By the difference of our state, is meant the dif- 
ference of our external state or condition, as of sick- 
ness, health, pains, losses, disappointments, troubles, 
particular mercies, or judgments, fi*om God; all sorts of 
kindnesses, injuries, or reproaches, from other people. 

Now as these are great parts of our state of hk, 
as they make great difference in it by continnaDf 
changing ; so our devotion will be made doubly bene- 
ficial to us, when it watches to receive and sanctify all 
these changes of our state, and turns them all into so 
many occasions of a more particular application to 
God of such thanksgivings, such resignation, suck 
petitions, as our present state more especially requirak 

And he that makes every change in his state a left* 
son of presenting unto God some particular petitionB 
suitable to that change, will soon find that he bas 
taken an excellent means not only of praying with 
fervour, but of living as he prays. 

The next condition, to which we are always to ad^pt 
some part of our prayers, is the difference of ov 
hearts; by which is meant the different state of de 
tempers of our hearts, as of love, joy, peace, tranquil- 
lity, dulness and dryness of spirit, anxiety, discontent, 
motions of envy and ambition, dark and disconsolate 
thoughts, resentments, fretfulness, and peevish tempers. 

Now as these tempers, through the weakness of our 
nature, will have their succession, more or less, even in 
pious minds ; so we should constantly make the pv- 
sent state of our heart the reason of some particnlar 
application to God. 

If we are in the delightful calm of sweet and eufj 
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ions, of love and joy in God, we should then offer 
grateful tribute of thanksgiving to God for the 
ession of so much happiness, thankfully owning 
acknowledging him as the bountiful giver of it all. 
F, on the other hand, we feel ourselves laden with 
ry passions, with dulness of spirit, anxiety, and 
isiness, we must then look up to God in acts of 
lility, confessing our unworthiness, opening our 
.bles to him, beseeching him in his good time to 
3n the weight of our infirmities, and to deliver us 
a such passions as oppose the purity and perfection 
•ur souls. 

f ow by thus watching and attending to the present 
e of our hearts, and suiting some of our petitions 
cdy to their wants, we shall not only be well ac- 
inted with the disorders of our souls, but also be 
1 exercised in the method of curing them. 
5y this prudent and wise application of our prayers, 
shall get all the relief fix>m them that is possible ; 
L the very changeableness of our hearts will prove a 
ans of exercising a greater variety of holy tempers. 
^ow, by all that has here been said, you will easily 
ceive, that persons careful of the greatest benefit of 
lyer ought to have a great share in the forming and 
Qposing their own devotions. 
Lb to that part of their prayers which is always 
ed to one certain subject, in that they may use the 
p of forms composed by other persons ; but in that 
rt of their prayers which they are always to suit to 
J present state of their life, and the present state of 
ar heart, there they must let the sense of their own 
idition help them to such kinds of petition, thanks- 
ring, or resignation^ as their present state more espe- 
lly requires. 
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Happy are they who have this bnaiiiess and em- 
ployment upon their hands ! 

And now, if people of leisure, whether men or 
women, who are so much at a loss how to dispose ol 
their time, who are forced into poor contrivances, idk 
visits, and ridiculous diversions, merely to get rid of 
hours that hang heavily upon their hands; if sodr 
were to appoint some certain spaces of their time l» 
the study of devotion, searching after all the mem 
and helps to attain a devout spirit ; if they were to 
collect the best forms of devotion, to use themselva 
to transcribe the finest passages of Scripture-jnngrer; 
if they were to collect the devotions, confessions, pe- 
titions, praises, resignations, and thanksgivings, wfaiA 
are scattered up and down in the Psalms, and raogp' 
them under proper heads, as so much proper fuel tar 
the flame of their own devotion ; if their minds w«» 
often thus employed, sometimes meditatii^ upon them, 
sometimes getting them by heart, and making them 
as habitual as their own thoughts, how fervently woidi 
they pray, who came thus prepared to prayer ! Aad 
how much better would it be, to make this benefit of 
leisure-time, than to be dully and idly lost in the poor 
impertinences of a playing, visiting, wandering life! 

How much better would it be, to be thus ftimisiied 
with hymns and anthems of the saints, and teach thdr 
souls to ascend to God, than to corrupt, bewilder, and 
confound their hearts with the wild fancies, the lastfid 
thoughts, of a lewd poet! 

Now though people of leisure seem called more psf- 
ticularly to this study of devotion, yet persons of mnA 
business or labour must not think themselves excused 
from this, or some better method of improving their 
devotion. 
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e greater their business is^ the more need 

e of some such method as this^ to prevent 

• over their hearts, to secure them from 

nto worldly tempers, and preserve a sense 

of heavenly things in their minds. And a 

3 regularly and constantly employed to any 

or end, will do great things, and produce 

Sects. 

is for want of considering devotion in this 

something that is to be nursed and cherished 

, as something that is to be made part of our 

that is to be improved with care and contri- 

1 art and method, and a diligent use of the 

8 ; it is for want of considering it in this light 

lany people are so little benefited by it, and 

die strangers to that spirit of devotion, which, 

dent use of proper means, they might have 

in a high degree. 

lOugh the spirit of devotion is the gift of God, 

ittainable by any mere power of our own, yet 

tly given to, and never withheld fi-om, those 

a wise and diligent use of proper means, pre- 

nselves for the reception of it. 

t is amazing to see how eagerly men employ 

rts, their sagacity, time, study, application, 

rcise; how all helps are called to their as- 

when any thing is intended and desired in 

matters; and how dull, negligent, and un* 

i they are; how little they use their parts, 

y and abilities, to raise and increase their 
I 

lanus is a man of excellent parts, and clear 

nsion. He is well advanced in age, and has 

great figure in business. Every part of 
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trade and business that has fallen in his way has had 
some improvement from him ; and he is always con- 
triving to caiTy every method of doing any thing 
well to its greatest height, Mundanus aims at the 
greatest perfection in every thing. The soundness and 
strength of his mind, and his just way of thinking 
upon things, makes him intent upon removing all 
imperfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and errors in all the 
common methods, whether of trade, building, or im- 
proving land or manufactures. The clearness and 
strength of his understanding, which he is constant^ 
improving by continual exercise in these matters, bj 
often digesting his thoughts in writing, and trying 
every thing every way, has rendered him a grot 
master of most concerns in human life. 

Thus has Mundanus gone on, increasing his know- 
ledge and judgment, as fast as his years came upoa 
him. 

The one only thing which has not fallen under Ik 
improvement, nor received any benefit from his judi- 
cious mind, is his devotion : this is just in the same 
poor state it was, when he was only sis years of age^ 
and the old man prays now in that little form of woida 
which his mother used to hear him repeat night and 
morning. 

This Mundanus, that hardly ever saw the pooTest 
utensil, or ever took the meanest trifle into his handf 
without considering how it might be made or used to 
better advantage, has gone all his life long praying in 
the same manner as when he was a child ; without eyer 
considering how much better or oflener he might pray ; 
without considering how improvable the spirit of 
devotion is^ how many helps a wise and reasonaUe 
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n may call to his assistance^ and how necessary it 
that our prayers should be enlarged, varied, and 
ted to the particular state and condition of our lives. 
If Mundanus sees a book of devotion, he passes it 
, as he does a spelling-book, because he remembers 
it he learned to pray, so many years ago, under his 
»ther, when he learned to spell. 
Now how poor and pitiable is the conduct of this 
in of sense, who has so much judgment and under- 
nding in every thing, but that which is the whole 
Bdom of man ! 

And how miserably do many people, more or less, 
itate this conduct ! 

All which seems to be owing to a strange, infatuated 
te of negligence, which keeps people from con- 
£ring what devotion is. For if they did but once 
3ceed so fai* as to reflect about it, or ask themselves 
Y questions concerning it, they would soon see that 
5 spirit of devotion was like any other sense or under- 
inding, that is only to be improved by study, care, 
plication, and the use of such means and helps as 
5 necessary to make a man a proficient in any art or 
lence. 

Classicus is a man of learning, and well versed in 
[ the best authors of antiquity. He has read them 
much, that he has entered into their spirit, and 
n very ingeniously imitate the manner of any of 
em. All their thoughts are his thoughts, and he 
n express himself in their language. He is so 
eat a friend to this improvement of the mind, that if 
I lights on a young scholar, he never fails to advise 
m concerning his studies. 

Classicus tells his young man, he must not think 
at he has done enough when he has only learned 

P 
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languages ; but that he must be daily conversant with 
the best authors^ read them again and again^ catch 
their spirit by living with them, and that there is no 
other way of becoming like them, or of making him- 
self a man of taste and judgment. 

How wise might Classicus have been, and how much 
good might he have done in the world, if he had but 
thought as justly of devotion, as he does of learning ! 

He never indeed says any thing shocking or ofiensive 
about devotion, because he never thinks, or talks, about 
it. It suffers nothing from him but neglect and disregard. 

The two Testaments would not have had so much 
as a place amongst his books, but that they are both 
to be had in Greek. 

Classicus thinks that he sufficiently shows his re-* 
gard for the holy Scripture, when he tells you, that he 
has no other books of piety besides them. 

It is very well, Classicus, that you prefer the Bible 
to all other books of piety : he has no judgment, that 
is not thus far of your opinion. 

But if you will have no other book of piety besides 
the Bible, because it is the best, how comes it, Clas- 
sicus, that you do not content yourself with one of the 
best books amongst the Greeks and Romans 7 How 
comes it that you are so greedy and eager after all of 
them ? How comes it that you think the knowledge 
of one is a necessary help to the knowledge of the 
other? How comes it that you are so earnest, so 
laborious, so expensive of your time and money, to 
restore broken periods, and scraps of the ancients ? 

How comes it that you read so many commentators 
upon Cicero, Horace, and Homer, and not one upon the 
Gospel ? JIow comes it that your love of Cicero and 
Ovid, makes you love to read an author that writes like 
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them ; and your esteem for the Gospel gives you no 
desire, nay prevents your reading such books as breathe 
the very spirit of the Gospel? 

How comes it that you tell your young scholar, he 
must not content himself with barely understanding 
his authors, but must be continually reading them all, 
as the only means of entering into their spirit, and 
fenning his own judgment according to them ? 

Why then must the Bible lie alone in your study ? 
Is not the spirit of the saints, the piety of the holy 
followers of Jesus Christ, as good and necessary a 
means of entering into the spirit and taste of the 
Grospel, as the reading of the ancients is of entering 
into the spirit of antiquity ? 

Is the spirit of poetry only to be got by much 
reading of poets and orators ? And is not the spirit of 
devotion to be got in the same way, by frequently read- 
ing the holy thoughts, and pious strains of devout men ? 
Is your young poet to search after every line that 
may give new wings to his fancy, or direct his imagi- 
nation ? And is it not as reasonable for him who de- 
nies to improve in the divine life, that is, in the love 
of heavenly things, to search after every strain of de- 
votion that may move, kindle, and inflame the holy 
ardour of his soul ? 

Do you advise your orator to translate the best 
Ofations, to commit much of them to memory, to be 
frequently exercising his talent in this manner, that 
habits of thinking and speaking justly may be formed 
in his mind? And is there not the same benefit 
and advantage to be made by books of devotion? 
Should not a man use them in the same way, that habits 
of devotion, and aspiring to God in holy thoughts, 
may be well formed in his soul 7 

p2 
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Now the reason why Classicus does not think and 
judge thus reasonably of devotion, is owing to his 
never thinking of it in any other manner than as the 
repeating a form of words. It never in his life entered 
into his head, to think of devotion as a state of the 
heart, as an improvable talent of the mind, as a temper 
that is to grow and increase like our reason and judg- 
ment, and to be formed in us by such a regular, dih- 
gent use of proper means, as are necessary to form 
any other wise habit of mind. 

And it is for want of this, that he has been con- 
tent all his life with the bare letter of prayer, and 
eagerly bent upon entering into the spirit of heathen 
poets and orators. 

And it is much to be lamented, that numbers of 
scholars are more or less chargeable with this excessive 
folly ; so negligent of improving their devotion, and so 
desirous of other poor accomplishments ; as if they 
thought it a nobler talent to be able to write an 
epigram in the turn of Martial, than to live, and 
think, and pray to God, in the spirit of St. Austin. 

And yet, to correct this temper, and fill a man with 
a quite contrary spirit, there seems to be no more re- 
quired, than the bare belief in the truth of Chris- 
tianity. 

And if you were to ask Mundanus and Classicus, 
or any man of business or learning, whether piety is 
not the highest perfection of man, or devotion the 
greatest attainment in the world, they must both bt 
forced to answer in the affirmative, or else give up the 
truth of the Gospel. 

For to set any accomplishment against devotioni 
or to think any thing, or all things in this world, can 
bear any proportion to its excellency^ is the same 
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absurdity in a Christian^ as it would be in a philosopher 
to prefer a meal's meat to the greatest improvement in 
knowledge. 

For as philosophy professes purely the search and 
inquiry after knowledge, so Christianity supposes, in- 
tends^ desires, and aims at, nothing else but the raising 
fidlen man to a divine life, to such habits of holiness^ 
such degrees of devotion, as may fit him to enter among 
the holy inhabitants of the kingdom of heaven. 

He that does not believe this of Christianity, may 
be reckoned an infidel ; and he that believes thus much 
has faith enough to give him a right judgment of the 
yalue of things, to support him in a sound mind, and 
enable him to conquer all the temptations which the 
world shall lay in his way. 

To conclude this chapter. Devotion is nothing 
else but right apprehensions of God, and right affec* 
tions towards him. 

All practices, therefore, that heighten and improve 
our true apprehensions of God, all ways of life that 
tend to nourish, raise, and fix our afiections upon him, 
are to be reckoned so many helps and means to fiU us 
with devotion. 

As Prayer is the proper fuel of this holy flame, so 
we must use all our care and contrivance to give prayer 
its fidl power ; as by alms, self-denial, fi'equent retire- 
ments, and holy readings, composing forms for our- 
selves, or using the best we can get, adding length of 
time, and observing hours of prayer; changing, im- 
proving, and suiting our devotions to the condition of 
our lives, and the state of our hearts. 

Those who have most leisure seem more especially 
called to a more eminent observance of these holy rules 
of a devout life. And they, who, by the necessity of 
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their state, and not through their own choicje, have but 
little time to employ thus, must make the best use of 
that little they have. For this is the certain way of 
making devotion produce a devout life. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OF CHANTING, OR SINGING OF PSALMS IN OUR PRIVATE DEVOnORI. 
OF THE BXCBLLENCT AND BENEFIT OF THIS KIND OF DETOIIOI. 
OF THE GREAT EFFECTTS IT HATH UPON OUR HEARTS. OF m 
MEANS OF PERFORMING IT IN THE BEST MANNER. 

You have seen, in the foregoing chapter, what means 
and methods you are to use, to raise and improve your 
devotion; how early you are to begin your prayer^ 
and what is to be the subject of your first devotions in 
the morning. 

There is one thing still remaining, that you most be 
required to observe, not only as fit and proper to be 
done, but as such as cannot be neglected without great 
prejudice to your devotions : and that is, to b^in all 
your prayers with a psalm. 

This is so right, is so beneficial to devotion, has so 
much effect upon our hearts, that it may be insisted I 
upon as a common rule for all persons. T 

I do not mean, that you should read over a psalin, * 
but that you should chant or sing one of those psalms, , 
which we commonly call the reading psakns. For 
singing is as much the proper use of a psalm as devout 
supplication is the proper use of a form of prayer: 
and a psalm only read is very much like a prayer that 
is only looked over. 

Now the method of chanting a psalm, such as is used 
in the colleges in the universities, and in some chnrche^ 
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is such as all persons are capable of. The change of 
the voice in thus chanting of a psalm is so small and 
natural, that every body is able to do it, and yet suffi- 
cient to raise and keep up the gladness of our hearts. 

You are therefore to consider this chanting of a 
psahn as a necessary beginning of your devotions, as 
something that is to awaken all that is good and holy 
within you, that is to call your spirits to their proper 
duty, to set you in your best posture towards heaven, 
and tune all the powers of your soul to worship and 
adoration. 

For there is nothing that so clears a way for your 
prayers, nothing that so disperses dulness of heart, 
nothing that so purifies the soul from poor and little 
passions, nothing that so opens heaven, or carries your 
heart so near it, as these songs of praise. 

They create a sense and delight in God, they awaken 
holy desires, they teach you how to ask, and they 
prevail with God to give. They kindle a holy fiame, 
they turn your heart into an altar, your prayers into 
incense, and caqy them as a sweet-smelling savour to 
the throne of Grace. 

The dificrence between singing and reading a psalm 
will easily be understood, if you consider the diffe- 
rence between reading and singing a common song that 
you like. Whilst you only read it, you only like it, 
and that is all ; but as soon as you sing it, then you 
enjoy it, you feel the delight of it ; it has got hold of 
you, your passions keep pace with it, and you feel the 
same spirit within you, that seems to be in the words. 

If you were to tell a person that has such a song, 
that he need not sing it, that it was sufficient to peruse 
it, he would wonder what you meant; and would 
think you as absurd, as if you were to tell him that 
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he should only look at his food^ to see whether it was 
good, but need not eat it: for a song of praise not 
sung, is very like any other good thing not made use o£ 

You will perhaps say, that singing is a particular 
talent, that belongs only to particular people, and that 
you have neither voice nor ear to make any music. 

If you had said that singing is a general talent, and 
that people differ in that as they do in all other things, 
you had said something much truer. 

For how vastly do people differ in the talent of 
thinking, which is not only common to all men, bat 
seems to be the very essence of human nature ! How 
readily do some people reason upon every thing ! and 
how hardly do others reason upon any thing ! How 
clearly do some people discourse upon the most ab- 
struse matters! and how confusedly do others talk 
upon the plainest subjects ! 

Yet no one desires to be excused from thought, at 
reason, or discourse, because he has not these talents, 
as some people have them. But it is full as just for 
a person to think himself excused from thinking upon 
God, from reasoning about his duty^ to him, or dis- 
coursing about the means of salvation, because he has 
not these talents in any fine degree; this is fuU as 
just, as for a person to think himself excused fiwm 
singing the praises of God, because he has not a fine 
ear, or a musical voice. 

For as it is speaking, and not graceful speakings 
that is a required part of prayer ; as it is bowing, and 
not genteel bowing, that is a proper part of adoration; 
so it is singing, and not artfiil, fine singing, that is a 
required way of praising God. 

If a person was to forbear praying, because he had 
an odd tone in his voice, he would have as good an 
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excuse as he has, that forbears from singing psahns^ 
because he has but little management of his yoice. 
And as a man's speaking his prayers, though in an 
odd tone, may yet sufficiently answer all the ends of 
lu8 own devotion; so a man's singing of a psalm, 
though not in a very musical way, may yet sufficiently 
answer all the ends of rejoicing in, and praising God. 

Secondly, This objection might be of some weight, 
if you were desired to sing to entertain other people ; 
but is not to be admitted in the present case, where 
you are only required to sing the praises of God, as a 
part of your private devotion. 

If a person that has a very ill voice, and a bad way 
of speaking, was desired to be the mouth of a con- 
gregation, it would be a very proper excuse for him, 
to say that he had not a voice, or a way of speaking, 
that was proper for prayer. But he would be very 
ahsurd, if, for the same reason, he should neglect his 
own private devotions. 

Now this is exactly the case of singing psalms: 
you may not have the talent of singing, so as to be 
ahle to entertain other people, and therefore it is 
reasonable to excuse yourself from it ; but if for that 
reason you should excuse yourself from this way of 
praising God, you would be guilty of a great absur- 
dity: because singing is no more required for the 
music that is made by it, than prayer is required for 
the fine words that it contains, but as it is the natural 
and proper expression of a heart rejoicing in God. 

Our blessed Saviour and his Apostles sang a hymn: 
bat it may reasonably be supposed, that they rather 
rejoiced in God, than made fine music. 

Do but so live, that your heart may truly rejoice in 
God, that it may feel itself affected with the praises of 
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God ; and then you will find that this state of your 
heart will neither want a voice nor ear to find a tune 
for a psalm. Every one, at some time or other, finds 
himself able to sing in some degree ; there are some 
times and occasions of joy, that make all people reaAj 
to express their sense of it in some sort of harmoi^. 
The joy that they feel forces them to let their voice 
have a part in it. 

He therefore that saith he wants a voice, or an eer, 
to sing a psalm, mistakes the case: he wants tbat 
spirit that really rejoices in God ; the didness is in hii 
heart, and not in his ear: and when his heart fedi 
a true joy in God, when it has a fiill relish of what il 
expressed in the Psalms, he will find it very pleasant 
to make the motions of his voice express the motioni 
of his heart. 

Singing, indeed, as it is improved into an art ;' as it 
signifies the running of the voice through such and 
such a compass of notes, and keeping time with a 
studied variety of changes, is not natural, nor the*^ 
efiect of any natural state of the mind; so in tin i 
sense, it is not common to all people, any more that ] 
those antic and invented motions which make fine 
dancing are common to all people. 

But singing, as it signifies a motion of the voice 
suitable to the motions of the heart, and the changing 
of its tone according to the meaning of the wwA 
which we utter, is as natural and common to all men, 
as it is to speak high when they threaten in anger, or to 
speak low when they are dejected and ask for a pardm* 

All men therefore are singers, in the same manner 
as all men think, speak, laugh, and lament For 
singing is no more an invention, than grief or joy are . 
mventions. 
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Every state of the heart naturally puts the body 
into some state that is suitable to it^ and is proper to 
' show it to other people. If a man is angry, or dis- 
dainful, no one need instruct him how to express 
thiBBe passions by the tone of his voice. The state of 
Ins heart disposes him to a proper use of his voice. 

If therefore there are but few singers of divine 

songs, if people want to be. exhorted to this part of 

devotion ; it is because there are but few whose hearts 

are raised to that height of piety, as to feel any 

" motions of joy and delight in the praises of God. 

Imagine to yourself that you had been with Moses 

* when he was led through the Red Sea ; that you had 

'seen the waters divide themselves, and stand on an 

'heiEip on both sides ; that you had seen them held up 

till you had passed through, then let fall upon your 

i^nemies; do you think that you should then have 

wanted a voice or an ear to have sung with Moses, 

'The Lord is my strength and my song, and he is be* 

'eoihe my salvation, &c. ? I know your own heart tells 

you, that all people must have been singers upon such 

an occasion. Let this therefore teach you, that it is 

the heart that tunes a voice to sing the praises of God; 

and that if you cannot sing the same words now with 

Joy, it is because you are not so affected with the sal- 

'tation of the world by Jesus Christ, as the Jews were, 

or you yourself would have been, with their delive- 

nmee at the Red Sea. 

That it is the state of the heart that disposes us to 
tqoice in any particular kind of singing, may be easily 
proved from a variety of observations upon human 
nature. An old debauchee may, according to the 
language of the world, have neither voice nor ear, if 
you only sing a psalm, or a song in praise of virtue to 
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him ; but yet, if in some easy tune you sing something 
that celebrates his former debauches, he will then, 
though he has no teeth in his head, show you that he 
has both a voice and an ear to join such music. Toa 
then awaken his heart, and he as naturally sings to 
such words, as he laughs when he is pleased. And thii 
will be the case in every song that touches the heart: 
if you celebrate the ruling passion of any man's hear^ 
you put his voice in tune to join with you. 

Thus if you can find a man, whose ruling temper n 
devotion, whose heart is full of God, his voice will re- 
joice in those songs of praise, which glorify that God 
that is the joy of his heart, though he has neither vmoe 
nor ear for other music. Would you, therefore, delight- 
fully perform this part of devotion, it is not so neoe»- 
sary to learn a tune, or practise upon notes, as to pre- 
pare your heart; for, as our blessed Lord saith. Out rf 
the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, &c., so it ii 
equally true, that out of the heart proceed holy joys, 
thanksgiving, and praise. If you can once say wiA 
David, Mt/ heart isjixed, O God, my heart is fixed; 
it will be very easy and natural to add, as he did, / 
will sing and give praise, &c. 

Secondly, Let us now consider another reason 6r 
this kind of devotion. As singing is a natural efifect 
of joy in the heart, so it has also a natural power of 
rendering the heart joyful. 

The soul and body are so united, that they have eadi 
of them power over one another in their actions. Cer- 
tain thoughts and sentiments in the soul produce sadt 
and such motions and actions in the body; and, on the 
other hand, certain motions and actions of the bod^ 
have the same power of raising such and such thoughts 
and sentiments in the soul. So that, as singing is the 
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natural effect of joy in the mind, it is as truly a natu- 
ral cause of raising joy in the mind. 

As devotion of the heart naturally breaks out into 
outward acts of prayer ; " so outward acts of prayer are 
mtnral means of raising the devotion of the heart. 

It is thus in all states and tempers of the mind : as 

tbe inward state of the mind produces outward actions 

•nitable to it, so those outward actions have the like 

^. power of raising an inward state of mind suitable to 

:- Aem. 

As anger produces angry words, so angry words 
'' kerease anger. 

So that if we barely consider human nature, we 
liiall find, that singing or chanting the Psalms is as 
froper and necessary to raise our hearts to a delight in 
[God, as prayer is proper and necessary to excite in us 
flie spirit of devotion. Every reason for one is in all 
Impects as strong a reason for the other. 
If, therefore, you would know the reason and neces- 
Ulitjr of singing psalms, you must consider the reason 
^lad necessity of praising and rejoicing in God; be- 
f cmse singing of psalms is as much the true exercise 
md support of the spirit of thanksgiving, as prayer is 
Ae true exercise and support of the spirit of devotion. 
Aod you may as well think that you can be devout as 
[^ you ought, without the use of prayer, as that you can 
i igoice in God as you ought without the practice of 
; nnging psalms: because this singing is as much the 
; tttoral language of praise and thanksgiving, as prayer 
i II the natural language of devotion. 
■^ The union of soul and body is not a mixture of 
r didr substances, as we see bodies united and mixed 
' together^ but consists solely in the mutual power that 
thejr have of acting upon one another. 
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If two persons were in such a state of dependence 
upon one another, that neither of them could act, or 
move, or think, or feel, or suffer, or desire any thing, 
without putting the other into the same condition, one 
might properly say that they were in a state of strict 
union, although their substances were not united 
together. 

Now this is the union of the soul and body: the. 
substance of the one cannot be mixed or united with . 
the other ; but they are held together in such a state 
of union, that all the actions and sufferings of the on^ 
are at the same time the actions and sufferings of the 
other. The soul has no thought or passion, but the 
body is concerned in it; the body has no action or 
motion, but what in some degree affects the soul. 

Now as it is the sole will of God that is the reason 
and cause of all the powers and effects which you see 
in the world ; as the sun gives light and heat, not be- 
cause it has any natural power of so doing ; as it k 
fixed in a certain place, and other bodies moving about 
it, not because it is in the nature of the sun to stand 
still, and in the nature of other bodies to move about 
it, but merely because it is the will of God that they 
should be in such a state ; as the eye is the organ, OT 
instrument of seeing, not because the skins, and coal% 
and humours of the eye have a natural power of giving 
sight; as the ears are the organs, or instruments of 
hearing, not because the make of the ear has any na- 
tural power over sounds, but merely because it is the 
will of God that seeing and hearing should be thni 
received ; so, in like manner, it is the sole will of (Jod, 
and not the nature of a human soul or body, that is the 
cause of this union betwixt the soul and the body. 
Now if you rightly apprehend this short account of 
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the union of the soul and body, you will see a great 
deal into the reason and necessity of all the outward 
parts of religion. 

This union of our souls and bodies is the reason 
loth why we have so little and so much power over 
ourselves. It is owing to this union that we have so 
little power over our souls ; for as we cannot prevent 
Ae effects of external objects upon our bodies, as we 
cannot command outward causes, so we cannot always 
command the inward state of our minds; because, as 
oatward objects act upon our bodies without our leave, 
10 our bodies act upon our minds by the laws of the 
union of the soul and the body: and thus you see it is 
owing to this union, that we have so little power over 
oorselves. 

On the other hand, it is owing to this union that we 
lave so much power over ourselves. For as our souls, 
in a great measure, depend upon our bodies ; and as 
we have great power over our bodies ; as we can com- 
naiid our outward actions, and oblige ourselves to 
mch habits of life as naturally produce habits in the 
wd; as we can mortify our bodies, and remove our- 
idves from objects that inflame our passions; so we 
have a great power over the inward state of our souls. 
Again, as we are masters of our outward actions ; as 
we can force ourselves to outward acts of reading, 
praying, singing, and the like, and as all these bodily 
scdons have an effect upon the soul ; as they naturally 
tend to form such and such tempers in our hearts ; so 
hy being masters of these outward, bodily actions, we 
have great power over the inward state of the heart: 
8nd thus it is owing to this union that we have so 
Bittch power over ourselves. 
Now from this you may also see the necessity and 
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benefit of singing psalms^ and of all the outward acts 
of religion ; for if the body has so much power OYCf 
the soul, it is certain that all such bodily actions as 
afiect the soul are of great weight in religion. Not 
as if .there was any true worship, or piety, in dtf 
actions themselves, but because they are proper to 
raise and support that spirit, which is the true worship 
of God. 

Though therefore the seat of religion is in tlie 
heart, yet since our bodies have a power over oar 
hearts ; since outward actions both proceed from, and 
enter into the heart; it is plain that outward actioni 
have a great power over that religion which is seated 
in the heart. 

We are therefore as well to use outward helps, ii 
inward meditation, in order to beget and fix habits of 
piety in our hearts. 

This doctrine may easily be carried too far ; for bjr 
calling in too many outward means of worship, it may 
degenerate into superstition; as, on the other hand, 
some have fallen into the contrary extreme. For, be- 
cause religion is justly placed in the heart, some haw 
pursued that notion so far as to renounce vocal prayer, 
and other outward acts of worship, and have resolved 
all religion into a quietism, or mystic intercourse with 
God in silence. 

Now these are two extremes equally prejudicial to 
true religion; and ought not to be objected either 
against internal or external worship. As you ongb 
not to say that I encourage that quietism by pladif 
religion in the heart ; so neither ought you to say thtt 
I encourage superstition by showing the benefit of 
outward acts of worship. 

For since we are neither all soul, nor all body; 
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seeing none of our actions are either separately of 
the soul, or separately of the body ; seeing we have no 
babits but such as are produced by the actions both 
rfour souls and bodies ; it is certain that if we would 
imye at habits of devotion, or delight in God, we 
must not only meditate and exercise our souls, but 
we must practise and exercise our bodies to all such 
outward actions as are conformable to these inward 
I tempers. 

r If we would truly prostrate our souls before God, 
we must use our bodies to postures of lowliness : if 
we desire true fervours of devotion, we must make 
prayer the frequent labour of our Kps. If we would 
banish all pride and passion from our hearts, we must 
fcree ourselves to all outward actions of patience and 
neekness. If we would feel inward motions of joy 
lod dehght in God, we must practise all the outward 
acts of it, and make our voices call upon our hearts. 

Now, therefore, you may plainly see the reason and 
necessity of singing of psalms ; it is because outward 
actions are necessary to support inward tempers ; and 
therefore the outward act of joy is necessary to raise 
and support the inward joy of the mind. 

If any people were to leave off prayer, because they 
iddom find the emotions of their hearts answering the 
trords which they speak, you would charge them with 
gKat absurdity. You would think it very reasonable 
tifeat they should continue their prayers, and be strict 
in observing all times of prayer, as the most likely 
nieaiis of removing the dulness and indevotion of their 
Iiearts. 

Now this is very much the case as to singing of 
psalms : people often sing, without finding any inward 
joy suitable to the words which they speak; therefore 
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they are careless of it, or wholly neglect it ; not oqb- 
sidering that they act as absurdly as he that shoiiU 
neglect prayer^ because his heart was not enon^ 
affected with it. For it is certain that this singing a 
as much the natural means of raising emotions cxf joj 
in the mind^ as prayer is the natural means of rainy 
devotion. 

I have been the longer upon this head, because of 
its great importance to true religion. For there tb M 
state of mind so holy, so excellent, and so truly per* 
feet, as that of thankfulness to God ; and consequradj 
nothing is of more importance in religion than tht 
which exercises and improves this habit of mind. 

A dull, uneasy, complaining spirit, which is som^ 
times the spirit of those that seem careful of religioBy 
is yet, of all tempers, the most contrary to religioB; 
for it disowns that God whom it pretends to adora. 
For he sufficiently disowns God, who does not adon 
him as a Being of infinite goodness. 

If a man does not believe that all the world is M 
God's family, where nothing happens by chance, baft 
all is guided and directed by the care and providenoe 
of a Being that is all love and goodness to aU Ui 
creatures ; if a man do not believe this from his heai^ 
he cannot be said truly to believe in God. And yet 
he that has this faith, has faith enough to OYercmaa 
the world and always be thankful' to God. Fot he 
that believes that every thing happens to him for ih 
best, cannot possibly complain for the want of some- 
thing that is better. 

If, therefore, you live in murmurings and coia- 
plaints, accusing all the accidents of life, it is not 
because you are a weak, infirm creature, but it ■ 
because you want the first principle of religioiv--^ 
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apht belief in God. For as thankfulness is an express 
aduiowledgment of the goodness of God towards you, 
m lepinings and complaints are as plain accusations of 
Qod's want of goodness towards you. 

On the other hand, would you know who is the 
I^Mitest saint in the world: it is not he who prays 
most, or &sts most ; it is not he who gives most alms, 
iris most eminent for temperance, chastity, or justice; 
tit it is he who is always thankful to God, who wills 
ercry thing that God willeth, who receives every thing 
•• an instance of God's goodness, and has a heart 
ahrays i^ady to praise God for it. 

All prayer and devotion, fastings and repentance, 
•editation and retirement, all sacraments and ordi- 
Mnces, are but so many means to render the soul 
llms divine, and confoimable to the will of God, and 
to fill it with thankfidness and praise for every thing 
liiat comes from God. This is the perfection of all 
Tirtues ; and all virtues that do not tend to it, or pro- 
ceed from it, are but so many false ornaments of a 
Nol not converted unto God. 

You need not, therefore, now wonder that I lay so 

mch stress upon singing a psalm at all your devo- 

■- tfans, since you see it is to form your spirit to such joy 

mi thankfulness to God as is the highest perfection of 

i divine and holy life. 

If any one would tell you the shortest, surest way 
Id all happiness, and all perfection, he must tell you 
ta make a rule to yourself, to thank and praise God 
fcr every thing that happens to you. For it is cer- 
•rin that whatever seeming calamity happens to you, 
if jou thank and praise God for it, you turn it into 
t blessiiig. Could you therefore work miracles, you 
Qimld not do more for yourself than by this thankful 

q2 
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spirit ; for it heals with a word speaking, and ta 
that it touches into happiness. 

If therefore you would be so true to your 
interest, as to propose this thankfulness as the 
all your religion ; if you would but settle it i 
mind that this was the state that you were to 
by all your devotions ; you would then hayeson 
plain and visible to walk by in all your action 
would then easily see the effect of your virtu 
might safely judge of your improvement in 
For so far as you renounce all selfish tempe 
nrotions of your own will, and seek for no oth 
piness but in the thankful reception of everj 
that happens to you, so far you may be safely re 
to have advanced in piety. 

And although this be the highest temper tl 
can aim at, though it be the noblest sacrifice t 
greatest saint can offer imto God, yet it is not 
any time, or place, or great occasion, but is a! 
your power, and may be the exercise of evei 
For the common events of every day are suffi- 
discover and exercise this temper, and may 
show you how far you are governed in all your 
by this thankful spirit. 

And for this reason I exhort you to this me 
your devotion, that every day may be made a 
thanksgiving, and that the spirit of murmur f 
content may be unable to enter into the hean 
is so often employed in singing the praises of G 

It may perhaps, after all, be objected, that a] 
the great benefit and excellent effects of this ] 
are very apparent, yet it seems not altogether 8( 
private devotions; since it can hardly be pei 
without making our devotions public to other 
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knd seems also liable to the charge of sounding a 
trumpet at our prayers. 

'■ It is therefore answered ; first, that great numbers 
Itf people have it in their power to be as private as 
Bu^ please : such persons therefore are excluded fix)m 
tttf excuse, which, however it may be so to others, is 
iiMie to them. Therefore let us take the benefit of 
Bdb excellent devotion. 

Secondly, Numbers of people are, by the necessity 
of their state, as servants, apprentices, prisoners, and 
ftmilies in small houses, forced to be continually in 
& presence or sight of somebody or other. 
Il Now, are such persons to neglect their prayers, 
oecause they cannot pray without being seen ? Are 
thej not rather obliged to be more exact in them, that 
Wmts may not be witnesses of their neglect, and so 
iBDrmpted by their example ? 

* Now what is here said of devotion, may surely be 
ttid of this chanting a psalm, which is only a part of 
Je?otion. 

The rule is this ; do not pray that you may be seen 
of men : but if your confinement obliges you to be 
dways in the sight of others, be more afraid of being 
leoi to neglect, than of being seen to have recourse to 
ireyer* 

Thirdly, The short of the matter is this. Either 
idople can use such privacy in this practice as to have 
to hearers, or they cannot. If they can, then this 
ibjection vanishes as to them : and if they cannot, 
hey should consider their confinement, and the neces- 
i&sB of their state, as the confinement of a prison ; 
md then they have an excellent pattern to follow, — 
h^ may imitate St. Paul and Silas, who sang praises 
x> God in prison, though we are expressly told, that 
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the prisoners heard them. Th^y therefore did nol 
refrain from this kind of devotion for fear of being 
heard by others. If therefore any one is in the sanM 
necessity, either in prison, or out of prison, what eni 
he do better than follow this example ? :^ 

I cannot pass by this place of Scripturei witfaflflt 
desiring the pious reader to observe how strongly nt 
are here called upon to this use of psalms, and whaif 
mighty recommendation of it the practice of these fM 
great saints is. 

In this their great distress, in prison, in ehaiM^ 
under the soreness of stripes, in the horror of vk^A, 
the divinest, holiest thing they could do, was .to ng 
praises unto God. 

And shall we, after this, need any exhortation It 
this holy practice ? Shall we let the day pass witho# 
such thanksgiving as they would not neglect in thi 
night ? Shall a prison, chains, and darkness fanoA 
them with songs of praise, and shall we have no sing^ 
ings in our closets ? 

Farther, let it also be observed, that while tkni I 
two holy men were thus employed in the most exaM J 
part of devotion, doing that on earth, which aaglk J 
do in heaven, the foundations of the prison W0* 
shaken, all the doors were opened, and every one^i 
bands were loosed.^ 

And shall we now ask for motives to this dtviai 
exercise, when, instead of arguments, we have ho* 
such miracles to convince us of its mighty power iriA 
God? 

Could God by a voice fix)m heaven more expieai^ 
call us to these songs of praise, than by thus showiiig |. 

1 Acts XTL 26. 
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» how he hears, delivers, and rewards, those that use 

Aem? 

L But this by the way. I now return to the ohjection 

;'- k hand ; and answer fourthly, that the privacy of our 

payers is not destroyed by our having, but by our 

^ itoking, witnesses of them. 

If therefore nobody hears you but those you 
tenot separate yourself from, you are as much in 
Mer^, and your Father who seeth in secret will as 
truly reward your secrecy, as if you were seen by him 
odj. 

■ Bifthly, private prayer, as it is opposed to prayer in 
pUie, does not suppose that no one is to have any 
fitness of it. For husbands and wives, brothers and 
Aten, parents and children, masters and servants, 
triors and pupils, are to be witnesses to one another 
tf such devotion, as may truly and properly be called 
fimte. It is far from being a duty to conceal such 
Jnrotion from such near relations. 

In all these cases, therefore, where such relations 
rimetimes pray together in private, and sometimes 
ipirt by themselves, the chanting of a psalm can have 
tdddng objected against it. 

Our blessed Lord commands us, when we fast, to 
laomt our heads, and wash our hjcesy that we appear 
4oft onto men to fast, but unto our Father which is in 

■wroc 

But this only means, that we must not make public 
Ostentation to the world of our fasting. 

For if no one was to fast in private, or could be 
9md. to &st in private, but he that had no witnesses of 
it, no one could keep a private fast, but he that lived 
ky himself: for every family must know who fasts in 
it. Therefore the privacy of fasting does not suppose 
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such a privacy as excludes everybody from knowing i^ 
but such a privacy as does not seek to be knowt 
abroad. 

Coraelius, the devout Centurion, of whom d« 
Scripture saith that he gave much, and prayed to 
God alway, saith unto St. Peter, Four days a^o, Iwm 
fasting until this liour} 

Now that this fasting was sufficiently private aad 
acceptable to God, appears from the vision of an angdy 
with which the holy man was blessed at that time. 

But that it was not so private as to be entirely hih 
known to others, appears, as from the relation of fc 
here, so from what is said in another place, that hi 
called two of his household servants^ and a d/ffOfM 
soldier of them that waited upon him, conHmcikg} 
So that Corneliuses fasting was so far from being 
unknown to his family, that the soldiers and they d 
his household were made devout themselves, by con- 
tinually waiting upon him, that is, by seeing and 
partaking of his good works. 

As therefore the privacy or excellency of fasting ii 
not destroyed by being known to some particular per- 
sons, neither would the privacy or excellency of yo«r 
devotions be hurt, though by chanting a psalm yoa 
should be heard by some of your family. 

The whole of the matter is this. Great part d 
the world can be as private as they please, theiefcie 
let them use this excellent devotion between God aai 
themselves. 

Another great part of the world must and ought t0 
have witnesses of several of their devotions : let tfaes 
therefore not neglect the use of a psalm at such times^ 
as it ought to be known to those with whom they Ktc 

^ Acts X. 2. * Ver. 7. 
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>y do not neglect their prayers. For surely 
n be no harm in being known to be singing a 
t such times as it ought to be known that you 
oiu' prayers. 

if, at other times, you desire to be in such 
at your devotions, as to have nobody sus- 
and for that reason forbear your psalm; I 
»thing to object against it; provided that at 
)wn hours of prayer, you never omit this 
• 

irho would not be often doing that in the day, 
3t. Paul and Silas would not neglect in the 
of the night? And if, when you are thus 
it should come into your head, how the prison 
and the doors opened, when St. Paul sang, it 
Lo your devotion no harm, 
jr, seeing our imaginations have great power 
r hearts, and can mightily affect us with their 
itations, it would be of great use to you, if, at 
nning of your devotions, you were to imagine 
self some such representations as might heat 
m your heart into a temper suitable to those 
that you are then about to offer unto God. 
lus ; before you begin your psalm of praise 
dicing in God, make this use of your imagi- 

ill, and imagine to yourself that you saw the 
open, and the glorious choirs of cherubims 
aphims about the throne of God. Imagine 
II hear the music of those angelic voices, that 
>t day and night to sing the glories of him that 
nras, and is to come# 

your imagination with such passages of Scrip- 
these:— Revel, vii. 9, I beheld, and lo, in 
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heaven a great multitude which no tnan could mmber^ 
ofaU nations J and kindreds^ and people^ and tongntti 
standing before the throne^ and before ths Lam^ 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their haitJk 
And they cried with a loud voice, Sahfation to em 
Ood which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Iduik 

And all the angels stood round about the tknmtf 
and fell before the throne on their faces, and um^ 
shipped God, saying. Amen : blessing, and glory, md 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and ponet, 
and strength, be unto Ood, for ever and eter, Amau 

Think upon this till your imaginatioii has curied 
jon above the donds ; till it has placed yon amoogit 
those heayenly beings, and made yon long to beirt 
part in their eternal music 

If you will but use yourself to this method, wA 
let your imagmation dweU upon such repfoata^ 
tions as these, you will soon find it to be an ezceUnI 
means of raising the spirit of devotion within you. 

Always therefore begin your psalm, or song sf 
praise, with these imaginations; and at every veni 
of it imagine yourself amongst those heavenly oobp 
panions, that your voice is added to theirs, and tint 
angels join with you, and you with them ; and dMt 
you with a poor and low voice are singing that oa 
earth, which they are singing in heaven. 

Again ; sometimes imagine that you had been one | 
of those that joined with our blessed Saviour when h0 
sang an hymn. Strive to imagine to yourself^ witb 
what majesty he looked; fancy that you had stood ckie 
by him surrounded with his glory. Think how ymir 
heart would have been inflamed, what ecstasies of jof 
you would have then felt, when singing with the Son 
of God. Think again and again, with what joj aai 
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efodon you would then have sung, had this been 
mUy your happy etate, and what a punishment you 
Mmld have thought it, to have been then silent ; and 
I this teach you how to be affected with psalms and 
jams of thanksgiving. 

:A|^n; sometimes imagine to yourself that you saw 
Ay David with his hands upon his harp, and his eyes 
led upon heaven, calling in transport upon all the 
letttion, sun and moon, light and darkness, day and 
^t, men and angels, to join with his rapturous soul 
t fraising the Lord of Heaven. 

IXwell upon this imagination till you think you are 
Bging with this divine musician ; and let such a com« 
imon teach you to exalt your heart unto God in the 
llowimr psalm ; which you may use constantly first 
,»hemo,Sg:l 

Psalm cxlv. I toill magnify the€j O Ood my king : 
hI I toill praise thy name for ever and ever, &c. 

These following psahns, as the 34th, 96th, lOSd, 
llth, 146th, 147th, are such as wonderfully set forth 
le glory of God ; and therefore you may keep to any 
m of them, at any particular hour, as you like : or 
w may take the finest parts of any psalms, and so 
iding them together, may make them fitter for your 
ini devotion. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 
MBinfENmiro devotions at nine o'clock in tbb morning, 

MIXKD IN SCRIPTURE THE THIRD BOOR OF TBB DAT. TBB SUB- 
tWCt OF THESE PRATERS IS BUMIUTT. 

Av now come to another hour of prayer, which in 
iet^fture is called the third hour of the day; but^ 
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according to our way of numbering the hourSi it ii 
called the ninth hour of the morning. 

The devout Christian must at this time look uponlnoi^ 
self as called upon by God to renew his acts of prayer; 
and address himself again to the throne of grace. 

There is indeed no express command in Scriptme 
to repeat our devotions at this hour. But then it is ttf 
be considerered also^ that neither is there any exproi 
command to begin and end the day with prayer. 80 
that if that be looked upon as a reason for n^lecting 
devotion at this hour, it may as well be urged as t 
reason for neglecting devotion both at the beginning 
and end of the day. 

But if the practice of the saints in all ages of di0 
world, if the customs of the pious Jews and primitirB 
Christians, be of any force with us, we have anthori^ 
enough to persuade us to make this hour a constut 
season of devotion. 

. The Scriptures show us how this hour was conse- 
crated to devotion both by Jews and Christians: bo 
that if we desire to number ourselves amongst tho>i 
whose hearts were devoted unto God, we must not kt 
this hour pass, without presenting us to him in some 
solemnities of devotion. And besides this auth(»ttf 
for this practice, the reasonableness of it is suffickot 
to invite us to the observance of it. 

For if you were up at a good time in the monungi 
your first devotions will have been at a proper distaott 
from this hour; you will have been long enough it 
other business, to make it proper for you to retom to 
this greatest of all business— the raising your soul and 
affections unto God. 

But if you have risen so late, as to be hardly able 
to begin your first devotions at this houri which » 
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for your second, you may thence learn that the 
Ing yourself in the morning sleep is no small 
; since it sets you so far back in your devotions, 
bs you of those graces and blessings which are 
id by frequent prayers. 

if prayer has power with God, if it looses the 
of sin, if it purifies the soul, reforms our hearts, 
•aws down the aids of divine grace ; how can 
i reckoned a small matter, which robs us of an 
f prayer ? 

gine yourself placed somewhere in the air, as a 
;or of all that passes in the world, and that you 
a one view, the devotions which all Christian 

offer unto God every day: imagine that you 
»me piously dividing the day and night, as the 
ive Christians did, and constant at all hours of 
3n, singing psalms, and calling upon God, at all 
imes that saints and martyrs received their gifts 
races from God : imagine that you saw others 
without any rules, as to times and frequency of 
, and only at their devotions sooner or later, as 
and laziness happens to permit them. Now if 
•^ere to see this, as God sees it, how do you 
se you should be affected with this sight. What 
ent do you imagine you should pass upon these 
nt sorts of people ? Could you think that those 
v^ere thus exact in their rules of devotion, got 
g by their exactness? Could you think that 
prayera were received just in the same manner, 
rocured them no more blessings, than theirs do, 
►refer laziness and indulgence to times and rules 
otion ? 

dd you take the one to be as true servants of 
as the other? Could you imagine that those 
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who were thus different in their lives^ would find m 
difference in their states after death? Could job 
think it a matter of indiffereney to which of these 
people you were most like ? 

If not, let it be now your care to join yourself to 
that number of devout people, to that society of saints, 
amongst whom you desire to be found when you leBJB 
the world. 

And although the bai*e number and repetition rf 
our prayers is of little value, yet since prayer, rightlj 
and attentively performed, is the most natural meens 
of amending and purifying our hearts ; since impo^ 
tunity and frequency in prayer is as much pressed upoe 
us by Scripture, as prayer itself; we may be sure, ibd 
when we are frequent and importunate in our prayen^ 
we are taking the best means of obtaining the highest 
benefits of a devout life. 

And, on the other hand, they who through negli- 
gence, laziness, or any other indulgence, render them- 
selves either unable, or uuinclined, to observe rules and 
hours of devotion, deprive themselves, we may be surt^ 
of those graces and blessings, which an exact and 
fervent devotion procures fi*om God. 

Now as this frequency of prayer is founded in fte 
doctrines of Scripture, and recommended to us by the 
practice of the true worshippers of God ; so we oo^ 
not to think ourselves excused from it, but where we can 
show that we are spending our time in such business, « 
is more acceptable to God than these returns of prayer, i 
Least of all must we imagine that dulness, nqgli- \ 
gence, indolence, or diversions, can be any pardoniUe 
excuses for our not observing an exact and freqneBt 
method of devotion. 

If you are of a devout spirit, you will rejoice »* 
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these returns of prayer, which keep your soul in a 
koly enjoyment of God ; which change your passions 
ioto divine love, and fill your heart with stronger joys 
and consolations than you can possibly meet wiUi in 
lay thing else. 

. And if you are not of a devout spirit, then you are 
mnreover obliged to this frequency of prayer, to train 
and exercise your heart into a true sense and feeling of 
devotion* 

Now seeing the holy spirit of the Christian religion, 
wad the example of the saints of all ages, call upon you 
diufl to divide the day into hours of prayer ; so it will 
be highly beneficial to you to make a right choice of 
fhoae matters which are to be the subject of your 
yrayers, and to keep every hour of prayer appropriated 
l» some particular subject, which you may alter or 
enlarge, according as the state you are in requires. 

By this means you will have an opportunity of 
being large and particular in all the parts of any vir- 
tee or grace, which you then make the subject of your 
players. And by asking for it in all its parts, and 
making it the substance of a whole prayer once every 
^y, you will soon find a mighty change in your 
beart ; and that you cannot thus constantly pray for 
all the parts of any virtue every day of your life, and 
jft live the rest of the day contrary to it. 

If a worldly-minded man was to pray every day 
against all the instances of a worldly temper ; if he 
ahould make a large description of the temptations of 
ecnretousness, and desire God to assist him to reject 
diem all, and to disappoint him in all his covetous 
designs; he would find his conscience so much 
awakened, that he would be forced either to forsake 
nch prayers, or to forsake a worldly life. 
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The same will hold trae in any other instance. And 
if we ask, and haye not, 'tis because we ask anii& 
Because we ask in cold and general forms, sach a> 
only name the yirtues, without describing their pa^ 
ticular parts, such as are not enough particular to oar 
condition, and therefore make no change in our heut& 
Whereas, when a man enumerates idl the parts of 
any yirtue in his prayers, his conscience is therdij 
awakened, and he is frighted at seeing how far short lie 
is of it. And this stirs him up to an ardour in devo- 
tion, when he sees how much he wants of that yirtitf 
which he is praying for. 

I have, in the last chapter, laid before you the 
excellency of praise and thanksgiving, and reoom* 
mended that as the subject of your first deyotioDS m 
the. morning. 

And because an humble state of soul is the yeiy 
state of religion, because humility is the life and sod 
of piety, the foundation and support of every virtue 
and good work, the best guard and security of all 
holy affections; I shall recommend humility to yoii| 
as highly proper to be made the constant subject of 
your devotions, at this third hour of the day; ea^ 
nestly desiring you to think no day safe, or Ukely to 
end well, in which you have not thus early put your- 
self in this posture of humility, and called upon God 
to carry you through the day, in the exercise oft 
meek and lowly spirit. 

This virtue is so essential to the right state of our 
souls, that there is no pretending to a reasonable or 
pious life without it. We may as well think to see 
without eyes, or live without breath, as to live in the 
spirit of religion without the spirit of humiUty. 

And although it is thus the soul and essence of all 
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Kligious duties, yet is it, generally speaking, the least 
i^derstood, the least regarded, the least intended, the 
least desired and sought after, of all other virtues, 
ttiiongst all sorts of Christians. 
-'No people have more occasion to be af]t*aid of the 
q^iroaches of pride, than those who have made some ad- 
ftaxceB in a pious life : for pride can grow as well upon our 
rirtues as our vices, and steals upon us on all occasions. 

Every good thought that we have, every good action 
hat we do, lays us open to pride, and exposes us to 
iie assaults of vanity and self-satisfaction. 

It is not only the beauty of our persons, the gifts of 
brtnne, our natural talents, and the distinctions of 
ife; but even our devotions and alms, our fastings and 
Idmiliations, expose us to fresh and strong tempta- 
ions of this evil spirit. 

And it is for this reason that I so earnestly advise 
finery devout person to begin every day in this exer- 
he of humility, that he may go on in safety under the 
ffotection of this good guide, and not fall a sacrifice 
his own progress m those virtues which are to save 
iankind £rom destruction; 

Humility does not consist in having a worse opi- 
ion of ourselves than we deserve, or in abasing our- 
Jves lower than we really are ; but as all virtue is 
nmded in truth, so humility is founded in a true and 
ist sense of our weakness, misery, and sin. He that 
ghtly feels and lives in this sense of his condition, 
yes in humility. 

The weakness of our state appears from our in- 
bility to do any thing as of ourselves. In our na- 
rnd state we are entirely without any power ; we are 
ideed active ' beings, but can only act by a power 
liat is every moment lent us from God. 

B 
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We have no more power of our own to moye t 
hand, or stir a foot, than to move the sun, or stop the 
clouds. 

When we speak a word, we feel no more powa ia 
ourselves to do it, than we feel ourselves able to mm 
the dead. For we act no more within our own powor, 
or by our own strength, when we speak a word, or nub 
a sound, than the apostles acted within their own powcTi 
or by their own strength, when a word from their mooA 
cast out devils, and cured diseases. 

As it was solely the power of God that enabled them 
to speak to such purposes, so it is solely the power of i 
God that enables us to speak at all. 

We indeed find that we can speak, as we find ihit 
we are alive ; but the actual exercise of speaking is M 
more in our own power, than the actual enjoyment oflife 

This is the dependent, helpless poverty of our state; 
which is a great reason for himiility. For, since va 
neither are, nor can do any thing pf ourselves, to be 
proud of any thing that we are, or of any thing thiit 
we can do, and to ascribe glory to ourselves for theM 
things, as our own ornaments, has the guilt both of 
stealing and lying. It has the guilt of stealing, aa it 
gives to ourselves those things which only beloi^ to 
God ; it has the guilt of lying, as it is the denying di0 
truth of our state, and pretending to be something thit 
we are not. 

Secondly, Another argument for humility is founded 
in the misery of our condition. 

Now the misery of our condition appears in thiii 
that we use these borrowed powers of our nature to 
the torment and vexation of ourselyes^ and oqr fellov- 
creatures. 

God Almighty has entnisted us with the use of 
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teason, and we use it to the disorder and corruption of 
our nature. We reason ourselves into all kinds of 
folly and misery, and make our lives the sport of foolish 
aDd extravagant passions ; seeking after imaginary hap- 
fmess in all kinds of shapes, creating to ourselves a 
AouBand wants, amusing our hearts with false hopes 
and fears, using the world worse than irrational animals, 
envying, vexing, and tormenting one another with rest- 
less passions, and unreasonable contentions. 

Let any man but look back upon his own life, and 
ne what use he has made of his reason, how little he 
has consulted it, and how less he has followed it. 
What foolish passions, what vain thoughts, what need-. 
less labours, what extravagant projects, have taken up 
Aie greatest part of his life. How foolish he has been 
k his words and conversation ; how seldom he has done 
well with judgment, and how often he has been kept 
fiom doing ill by accident ; how seldom he has been 
able to please himself, and how often he has displeased 
'odiers } how often he has changed his counsels, hated 
what he loved, and loved what he hated ; how often 
he has been enraged and transported at trifles, pleased 
and displeased with the very same things, and con^ 
itantly changing from one vanity to another. Let a man 
hat take this view of his own life, and he will see reason 
enough to confess, that pride was not made for man. 

Let him but consider, that if the world knew all that 
<tf him, which he knows of himself; if they saw what 
vanity and passions govern his inside, and what secret 
tempers sully and corrupt his best actions ; he would 
have np piore pretence to be honomred and admired for 
Us goodness and wisdom, than a rotten and distempered 
body to be loved and admired for its beauty and 
^meliness ? 

r2 
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This is so trae, and so known to the hearts of almoit 
all people, that nothing wonld appear more dreadful to 
them, than to have their hearts thus fully discovered to 
the eyes of all beholders. 

And perhaps there are very few people in Ae wofM 
who would not rather choose to die, than to have all 
their secret follies, the errors of their judgraents, the . 
vanity of their minds, the falseness of their pretenceSy 1 
the frequency of their vain and disorderly pasnooBy 
their uneasiness, hatred, envies, and vexations, made 
known unto the world. 

And shall pride be entertained in a heart thus con- 
scious of its own miserable behaviour? Shall t 
creature in such a condition, that he could not support 
himself under the shame of being known to the woM 
in his real state; shall such a creature, because Ub 
shame is only known to God, to holy angek, and Ids 
own conscience ; shall he, in the sight of Ood and holy 
angels, dare to be vain and proud of himself? . 

Thirdly, If to this we add the shame and guilt of j 
sin, we shall find a still greater reason for humility. 

No creature that had lived in innocence, wonld liftTe : 
thereby got any pretence for self-honour and esteem; j 
because, as a creature, all that it is, or has, or does, is .] 
from God, and therefore the honour of all that bdongs j 
to it is onlv due to God. 

But if a creature that is a sinner, and under the dis- 
pleasure of the great Governor of all the world, and 
deserving nothing from him but pains and punishments 
for the shameful abuse of his powers ; if such a creators 
pretends to self-glory for any thing that he is or docs, 
he can only be said to glory in his shame. 

Now how monstrous and shameful the nature cf 
sin is, is sufficiently apparent from that great Atone- 
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meat, that is necessaiy to cleanse us from the guilt 
of it. 

Nothing less has been required to take away the 
guilt of our sins, than the sufferings and death of the 
Sen of God. Had he not taken our nature upon him, 
eor nature had been for ever separated from God, and 
incapable of ever appearing before him. 

And is there any room for pride, or self^lory, whilst 
we are partakers of such a nature as this ? 

Have our sins rendered us so abominable and odious 
to him that made us, that he could not so much as 
receive our prayers, or admit our repentance, till the 
Son of God made himself man, and became a suffering 
•dvocate for our whole race ; and can we, in this state, 
pretend to high thoughts of ourselves ? Shall we pre- 
rame to take delight in our own worth, who are not 
irorthy so much as to ask pardon for our sins, without 
the mediation and intercession of the Son of God ? 

Thus deep is the foundation of humility laid in these 
dq)lorable circumstances, of our condition; which show 
that it is as great an offence against truth, and the 
reason of things, for a man, in this state of things, to 
ky claim to any degrees of glory, as to pretend to the 
honour of creating himself. If man will boast of any 
diing as his own, he must boast of his misery and sin ; 
&r there is nothing else but this that is his own pro- 
p«ty. 

Turn your eyes towards heaven, and fancy that you 
saw what » doing there ; that you saw cherubims and 
seraphims, and all the glorious inhabitants of that 
place, all united in one work ; not seeking glory from 
one another, nor labouring their own advancement, not 
contemplating their own perfections, not singing their 
own praises, not valuing themselves, and despising 
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others, but all employed in one and the same worl^ 
all happy m one and the same joy; casting down tkeir 
crowns before the throne of Ood, giving glory, atid 
honour y and power to him alone.^ 

Then turn your eyes to the fallen world, and con* 
sider how unreasonable and odious it must be, for such 
poor worms, such miserable sinners, to take delight in 
their own fancied glories, whilst the highest and most 
glorious sons of heaven seek for no other greatness and 
honour, but that of ascribing all honour, and greatnesi^ 
and glory, to God alone ? 

Pride is only the disorder of the fallen world, it 
has no place amongst other beings ; it can only subdst 1 
where ignorance and sensuality, lies and falsehood^ i 
lusts and impurity reign. j 

Let a man, when he is most delighted with his own \ 
figure, look upon a crucifix, and contemplate oar [ 
blessed Lord stretched out, and nailed upon a crofls; . 
and then let him consider how absurd it must be, for a ' 
heart fiiU of pride and vanity to pray to Ood, throngk 
the sufierings of such a meek and crucified Saviour! 

These are the reflections that you are often to medi- 
tate upon, that you may thereby be disposed to walk 
before God and man, in such a spirit of humility ai - 
becomes the weak, miserable, sinful state of all that i 
are descended from fallen Adam. 

When you have by such general reflections as theia 
convinced your mind of the reasonableness of homihtj, 
you must not content yourself with this, as if you were 
therefore humble, because your mind acknowledgM 
the reasonableness of humility, and declares against 
pride. But you must immediately enter yourself into 

• Kev. iv. 10, 11. 
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J practice of this virtue, like a young beginner, that 
3 all of it to learn, that can learn but little at a time, 
i with great difficulty. You must consider that 
u have not only this virtue to learn, but that you 
ist be content to proceed as a learner in it all your 
Qe, endeavouring after greater degrees of it, and 
actising every day acts of humility, as you every 
y practise acts of devotion. 

You would not imagine yourself to be devout, be- 
ose in your judgment you approved of prayers, and 
ken declared your mind in favour of devotion. Yet 
»w many people imagine themselves humble enough^ 
r no other reason, but because they often commend 
imility, and make vehement declarations against 
ide! 

Caecus is a rich man, of good birth, and very fine 
irts. He is fond of dress, curious in the smallest 
alters that can add any ornament to his person. H^ 
haughty and imperious to all his inferiors, is very 
D of every thing that he says, or does, and never 
lagines it impossible for such a judgment as his to 
I mistaken. He can Hbear no contradiction, and dis- 
Yers the weakness of your understanding as soon as 
er you oppose him. He changes every thing in his 
fuse, his habit, and his equipage, as often as any thing 
ore elegant comes in his way. Csecus would have 
ea very religious, but that he always thought he 

M 80« 

There is nothing so odious to Csecus as a proud 

la ; and the misfortune is, that in this he b so very 

uek-sighted, that he discovers in almost every body 

mertrokeBofyanity. 

On the other hand, he is exceedingly fond of humble 

id modest persons. Humility, says he, is so amiable 
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a quality, that it forces our esteem whererer we meet 
with it. There is no possibility of despising the mean- 
est person that has it, or of esteeming the greatest man 
that wants it. 

Csecus no more suspects himself to be proud, tliaa 
he suspects his want of sense. And the reason of it 
is, because he always finds himself so in love with 
humiHty, and so enraged at pride. 

It is very true, Caecus, you speak sincerely, when ; 
you say you love humility, and abhor pride. You an 
no hypocrite, you speak the true sentiments of yoar 
mind : but then take this along with you, Caecus, that 
you only love humility, and hate pride, in other people. 
You never once in your life thought of any other 
humility, or of any other pride, than that which yoa 
have seen in other people. 

The case of Csecus is a common case ; many fw^ 
live in all the instances of pride, and indulge every 
vanity that can enter into their minds, and yet never 
suspect themselves to be governed by pride and 
vanity, because they know how much they dislike 
proud people, and how mightily they are pleased with 
humility and modesty, wherever they find them* 

All their speeches in favour of humility, and all 
their railings against pride, are looked upon as so manj 
true exercises and effects of their own humble spirit 

Whereas, in truth, these are so far fix>m being proper 
acts or proofs of humility, that they are great argK- 
ments of the want of it. 

For the fuller of pride any one is himself, the more 
impatient will he be at the smallest instances of it in 
other people. And the less humility any one has in 
his own mind, the more will he demand and be de- 
lighted with it in other people. 
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You mnst therefore act by a quite contrary mea- 
fare, and reckon yourself only so &r humble, as you 
impose every instance of humility upon yourself, and 
ncTer call for it in other people, — so far an enemy 
to pride, as you never spare it in yourself, nor ever 
oenfore it in other persons. 

Now, in order to do this, you need only consider 
ihat pride and humility signify nothing to you, but 
10 &r as they are your own ; that they do you neither 
good nor harm, but as they are the tempers of your 
kart. 

The loving, therefore, of humility, is of no benefit 
or advantage to you, but so far as you love to see all 
yoor own thoughts, words, and actions, governed by 
it And the hating of pride does you no good, is no 
perfection in you, but so far as you hate to harbour 
•ny degree of it in your own heart. 

Now in order to begin, and set out well, in the 
proctice of humility, you must take it for granted that 
jott are proud, that you have all your life been more 
or less infected with this unreasonable temper. 

Ton should believe, also, that it is your greatest 
weakness, that your heart is most subject to it, that 
it is BO constantly stealing upon you, that you have 
iHMon to watch and suspect its approaches in all your 
actions. 

For this is what most people, especially new be- 
ginaers in a pious life, may with great truth think of 
themselves. 

For there is no one vice that is more deeply rooted 
m our nature, or that receives such constant nourish- 
nent from almost every thing that we think or do : 
there being hardly any thing in the world that we 
irant or use, or any action or duty of life, but pride 
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finds some means or other to take hold of it. So tbat 
at what time soever we begin to oflTer ourselyes to 
God, we can hardly be surer of any thing, than that 
we have a great deal of pride to repent of. 

If, therefore, you find it disagreeable to your mind 
to entertain this opinion of yourself, and that yoa 
cannot put yourself amongst those that want to be 
cured of pride, you may be as sure as if an angd j 
from heaven had told you, that you have not onlf , 
much, but all your humility to seek. : 

For you can have no greater sign of a more ooih i 
firmed pride, than when you think that you are hnni* - 
ble enough. He that thinks he loves God enoogli^:: 
shows himself an entire stranger to that holy passion; 
so he that thinks he has humility enough, shows thit ' -] 
he is not so much as a beginner in the practice of trae < 
humility. 



CHAPTER XVn. 



SHOWING HOW DIFFICULT THE FRACTICB OF HUMIUTT 18 MABB, BT 
THE GENERAL SPIRIT AND TEMPER OF THE WORLD. HOW CHUB* 
TIANITT REaUIRETH U9 TO LIVE OOMTRART TO THE WORLD. 

Evert person, when he first applies himself to the 
exercise of this virtue of humility, must, as I said 
before, consider himself as a learner, that is, to lean 
something that is contrary to former tempen aad 
habits of mind, and which can only be got by dailf 
and constant practice. 

He has not only as much to do as he that has sone 
new art or science to learn, but he has also a greet 
deal to unlearn : he is to forget and lay aside his own 
spirit, which has been a long while fixing and forming 
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itself; he must forget and depart from abundance of 
pMsions and opinions, which the fashion, and vogue, 
and spirit of the world, have made natural to him. 

He must lay aside his own spirit; because as we 
an bom in sin, so in pride, which is as natural to us 
M self-love, and continually springs from it. And 
dns is the reason why Christianity is so often repre- 
aenied as a new birth, and a new spirit. 

He must lay aside the opinions and passions which 
lie has received from the world ; because the vogue 
nd fiushion of the world, by which we have been car- 
olled away as in a torrent, before we could pass right 
Jidgments of the value of things, is, in many respects, 
^eontrary to humility ; so that we must unlearn what 
'4b spirit of the world has tau&:ht us, before we can be 
pr^ed by the spirit of hummty. 

The devil is called in Scripture the prince of this 
vorld, because he has great power in it, because many 
of its rules and principles are invented by this evil 
qprit, the father of all lies and falsehood, to separate 
as from God, and prevent our return to happiness. 

Now, according to the spirit and vogue of this 
wcMrld, whose corrupt air we have all breathed, there 
wte many things that pass for great and honourable, 
aad most desirable, which yet are so far from being so, 
Atf the true greatness and honour of our nature con- 
nte in the not desiring them. 

To abound in wealth, to have fine houses, and rich 
dodies, to be beautiful in our persons, to have titles 
of dignity, to be above our fellow-creatures, to com- 
BMUid the bows and obeisance of other people, to be 
bdced on with admiration, to overcome our enemies 
with power, to subdue all that oppose us, to set out 
onaelvea in as much splendour as we can, to live 
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highly and magnificently^ to eat, and drink, and d^ 
light ourselYes in the moat ooetly manner, these an 
the great, the honourable, the desiraUe thii^ to 
which the spirit of the world tarns the eyes at al 
people. And many a man is afraid of standing slii^ 
and not engaging in the pursait of these things^ lot 
the same world should take him tor a fooL 

The history of the Gospel is chiefly the histoiy rf; 
Christ's conquest over this spirit of the worM. Ail J 
the number of true Christians is only the nmnlMr rf ] 
those who, following the Spirit <^ Christ, have fiiel 
contrary to this spirit of the world. 

If any man haik not the Spirit of Christ, it m j 
none of his. Again, Whosoever is born of Cfod, emh- -I 
Cometh the world. Set your affections on things aifi% \ 
and not on things on the earth; for ye are dead, md i 
your life is hid with Christ in Ood. This is the kih 
guage of the whole New Testament: this is the nsk 
of Christianity : you are to be dead, that is, dead It ^ 
the spirit and temper of the world, and liye a new Bft 
in the Spirit of Jesus Christ. 

But notwithstanding the deamess and plainness of 
these doctrines which thus renounce the wotld, jct 
g^reat part of Christians hye and die slayes to the ci» 
toms and temper of the world. 

How many people swell with pride and Tmky, fir 
such things as they would not know how ta ymhe it 
all, but that they are admired in the world ! 

Would a man take ten years wgnre dm^cry ■ 
business to add two horses more to his ooacfay but Alt 
he knows that the world most of all admiiea a eoack 
and six ? How fearful are many people of haTBg 
their houses poorly furnished, or themadTea meaaly 
clothed, for this only reason, lest the wwldalMNild mifcs 
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■0 account of them^ and place them amongst low and 

«ean people! 
How often would a man have yielded to the 

Isoghtiness and ill-nature of others, and shown a 

gri^nussive temper, hut that he dares not pass for such 

a poor-spirited man in the opinion of the world ! 
Many a man would often drop a resentment, and 

ttrgiye an aftront, hut that he is afraid if he should, 
^Ae world would not forgive him. 
^1 How many would practise Christian temperance and 
'iriniety in its utmost perfection, were it not for the 

censure which the world passes upon such a life ! 

Others have frequent intentions of living up to the 
I Mks of Christian perfection, which they are frighted 
^tota, by considering what the world would say of 

Thus do the impressions which we have received 
iom living in the world enslave our minds, that we 
iue not attempt to be eminent in the sight of God 
tad holy angels, for fear of being little in the eyes of 
4e world. 

From this quarter arises the greatest difficulty of 
tnniility, because it cannot subsist in any mind, but 
■9 &r as it is dead to the iivorld, and has parted with 
aO desires of enjoying its greatness and honours. So 
Aat in order to be truly humble, you must unlearn 
tD those notions which you have been all your life 
learning from this corrupt spirit of the world. 

You can make no stand against the assaults of 
pride, the meek affections of humility can have no 
l^ace in your soul, till you stop the power of the world 
Bf?er you, and resolve against a blind obedience to its 
laws. 

And when you are once advanced thus far, as to be 
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able to stand still in the torrent <^ worldly bAam 
and opinions^ and examine the worth and value d 
things which are most admired and valued in the woiU) 
you have gone a great way in the gaining of yov 
freedom^ and have laid a good foundation finr Ik 
amendment of your heart. 

For as great as the power of the world is, it is al 
built upon a blind obedience ; and we need only ops 
our eyes to get quit of its power. 

Ask whom you will, learned or unlearned, every 
seems to know and confess, that the general tempt 
and spirit of the world is nothing else but hamoar] 
folly, and extravagance. 

Who will not own, that the wisdom of philoflopl^] 
the piety of religion, were always confined to a sbiI 
number ? and is not this expressly owning and cat 
fessing, that the conmion spirit and temper of AB|n: 
world is neither according to the wisdom of philosopbf 
nor the piety of religion ? 

The world, therefore, seems enough condenmfli 
even by itself, to make it very easy for a thinking mai 1} 
to be of the same judgment. h 

And, therefore, I hope you will not think it a liiii fi 
saying, that in order to be humble, you must withdifV 
your obedience from that vulgar spirit, which git« 
laws to fops and coquets, and form your judgmeoto 
according to the wisdom of philosophy, and the pietf 
of religion. Who would be afraid of making sa<A * 
change as this ? 

Again : to lessen your fear and regard to the opinioi 
of the world, think how soon the world will disregud || 
you, and have no more thought or concern about yoOf \ 
than about the poorest animal that died in a ditcL ! 

Your friends, if they can, may bury you with some ^ 

is 
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istinctiony and set up a monument^ to let posterity 
e that your dust lies under such a stone ; and when 
lat is done, all is done. Your place is filled up by 
lother, the world is just in the same state it was, you 
e blotted out of its sight, and as much forgotten by 
e world as if you had ncYer belonged to it. 
Think upon the rich, the great, and the learned 
roons, that haYe made a great figure, and been high 

the esteem of the world; many of them died in 
mr time, and yet they are sunk, and lost, and gone, 
id as much disregarded by the world, as if they had 
len only so many bubbles of water. 
Think, again, how many poor souls see heaYen lost, 
td lie now expecting a miserable eternity, for their 
rvice and homage to a world that thinks itself cYcry 
hit as well without them, and is just as merry as it 
18 "when they were in it. 

Is it therefore worth your while to lose the smallest 
gree of Yirtue, for the sake of pleasing so bad a 
ister, and so false a friend, as the world is? 
Is it worth your while to bow the knee to such an 
>1 as this, that so soon will haYe neither eyes, nor 
rs, nor a heart, to regard you, instead of serYing that 
eat^ and holy, and mighty God, that will make all 
I serYants partakers of his own eternity ? 
Will you let the fear of a false world, that has no 
re for you, keep you from the fear of that God, who 
B created you only that he may Ioyc and bless you to 

eternity? 

liastly. You must consider what behaYiour the pro- 
ision of Christianity requireth of you with regard to 
B i^orld. 

Now this is plainly deliYcred in these words : Who 
ve himself for our sins, that he might deliver us 
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from, this present evU worlds Christiainty thfl^" 
fore implieth a deliverance from this world, and"* 
that professeth it, professeth to live contrary to evtfj 
thing, and every temper, that is peculiar to thii d^ 
world. 

St. John declareth this opposition to the woild i^ 
this manner : They are of the foorld : therefore tpee^ 
they of the world and the world heareth them. lf$ 
are of God? This is the description of the foUowof 
of Christ; and it is proof enough, that no people ne 
to be reckoned Christians in reality, who in their 
hearts and tempers belong to this world. We }emm% 
saith the same apostle, that we are of Ood^ and thi 
whole world lieth in wickedness.^ Christians, therefor^ 
can no farther know that they are of God, than so fu 
as they know they are not of the world ; that is, tlni 
they do not live according to the ways and spirit of 
the world. For all the ways, and maxims, and politio^ 
and tempers of the world, lie in wickedness. And he 
is only of God, or bom of God in Christ Jesus, iA» 
has overcome this world, that is, who has chosen to five 
by faith, and govern his actions by the principles of a 
wisdom revealed from God by Christ Jesus. 

St. Paul takes it for a certainty, so well known to 
Christians, that they are no longer to be considered 
as living in this world, that he thus argues from it 
as from an undeniable principle, concerning the abo- 
lishing the rites of the Jewish law : Wherefore jf JK 
he dead with Christ from the rudiments of the warUf 
wht/y as thotigh living in the world, are ye subject to 
ordinances?^ There could be no argument in this^ 
but in the apostle's taking it for undeniable^ thai 

' Gal. i. 4. M John iv. 5. 

*1 John T. 19. <Col.iL20. 
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vhristians knew that their profession required them 
•^have done with all the tempers and passions of the 
^rld, to live as citizens of the new Jerusalem; and to 
we their conversation in heaven. 

Our blessed Lord himself has fully determined this 
print, in these words : They are not of this worlds as I 
Ml not of this world. This is the state of Christianity 
vith regard to this world. If you are not thus out 
ttf and contrary to the world, you want the distin- 
gnishing mark of Christianity ; you do not belong to 
E3irist, but by being out of the world, as he was out 

We may deceive ourselves, if we please, with vain 
Bid softening comments upon these words ; but they 
le, and will be, understood in their first simplicity 
aid plainness by every one that reads them in the 
ame spirit that our blessed Lord spoke them. And 
understand them in any lower, less significant 
leaning, is to let carnal wisdom explain away that 
iOctrine by which itself was to be destroyed. 

The Christian's great conquest over the world is all 
imtained in the mystery of Christ upon the cross. It 
"as there, and firom thence, that he taught all Chris- 
ans how they were to come out of, and conquer the 
orld, and what they were to do in order to be his 
tsciples. And all the doctrines, sacraments, and 
istitutions of the Gospel are only so many explica- 
ons of the meaning, and applications of the benefit, of 
lis great mystery. 

And the state of Christianity implieth nothing else, 
nt an entire, absolute conformity to that spirit which 
hrist showed in the mysterious sacrifice of himself 
pon the cross. 

Every man therefore is only so far a Christian, as 

s 
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he partakes of the spirit of Christ. It was this that 
made St. Paul so passionately express himself, Ood 
forbid that I should glory ^ save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ : but why does he glory ? Is it 
because Christ had suffered in his stead, and had ex- 
cused him from suffering ? No, by no means. But it 
was because his Christian profession had called him to 
the honour of suffering with Christ, and of dying to 
the world under reproach and contempt, as he had d<Mie 
upon the cross. For he immediately adds, by tchoM 
the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world} 
This, you see, was the reason of his glory in the croai 
of Christ, because it had called him to a like state of 
death and crucifixion to the world. 

Tlius was the cross of Christ, in St Paul's days, the 
glory of Christians ; not as it signified their not hmg 
ashamed to own a Master that was crucified, but as it 
signified their glorying in a religion which was nothing 
else but a doctrine of the cross, that called them to the 
same suffering spirit, the same sacrifice of themselvesi 
the same renunciation of the world, the same hnmilitf 
and meekness, the same patient bearing of injuries, »• .. 
proaches, and contempts, and the same dying to all 
the greatness, honours, and happiness of this woild, 
which Christ showed upon the cross. 

To have a true idea of Christianity, we must not 
consider our bkssed Lord as suffering in our stead, but 
as our representative, acting in our name, and iw4 
such particular merit, as to make our joining with him 
acceptable unto God. I 

He suffered, and was a sacrifice, to make our enSer- [ 
ings and sacrifice of ourselves fit to be received by j^ 

^ Gal. vi. 14. 
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God. And we are to suffer, to be crucified, to die, to 
rise with Christ ; or else his crucifixion, death, and re- 
surrection will profit us nothing. 

The necessity of this conformity to all that Christ 
did and sufiered upon our account is very plain from 
the whole tenor of Scripture. 

Erst, As to his sufferings : this is the only condition 
of our being saved by them, ^fwe suffer vnth him^ we 
ikall also reign with him. 

Secondly, As to his crucifixion : hnomng this, that 
our old man is crucified with him^, &c. Here you 
•ee Christ is not crucified in our stead; but unless 
our old man be really crucified with him, the cross of 
Christ will profit us nothing. 

Thirdly, As to the death of Christ, the condition is 
ftis : If we he dead toith Christy we believe that we shall 
eiso live toith him. If therefore Christ be dead alonfe, 
if we are not dead with him, we are as sure, from this 
Scripture, that we shall not live with him. 

Lastly, As to the resurrection of Christ, the Scrip- 
ture showeth us how we are to partake of the benefit 
of it : If't/e be risen with Christy seeh those things which 
Qre dbovCy where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
Qocl^ 

Thus you see how plainly the Scripture sets forth 
Our blessed Lord as our representative, acting and suffier- 
ing in our name, binding and obliging us -to conform 
to all that he did and suffered for us. 

It was for this reason that the holy Jesus said of 
his disciples, and in them of all true believers, They 
are not of this world as I am not of this world. Be- 
cause all true believers, conforming to the sufferings, 

^ Rom. vi. 6. ' Col. iii. 1 . 

S2 
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cnicifixioiiy death^ and resonrection of ChriBt, live no 
longer afier the spirit and temper of this world, but 
their life is hid with Christ in God. 

This is the state of separation from, the world, to 
which all orders of Christians are called. They mut 
so far renounce aU worldly tempers, be so &r governed 
by the things of another life, as to show that they aie 
truly and rcaedly cnicified, dead, and risen^ with ChriiL 
And it is as necessary for all Christians to conform to 
this great change of spirit, to be thus in Chiist new^ 
creatures, as it was necessary that Christ should snfier, 
die, and rise again, for our salvation. 

How high the Christian life is placed above the j 
ways of this world, is wonderfully described by St j 
Paul, in these words : Wherefore henceforth know w$ I 
no man after the flesh : yea, ihottgh we have knotM 
Christ afler the flesh, yet henceforth know we hm M 
more. Therefore if any man be in Christ, heisafut 
creature : old things are peused away ; behold, A \ 
things are become new?- 

He that feels the force and spirit of these w(^ 
can hardly bear any, human interpretation of then. 
Henceforth, says he, that is, since the death and resiu>* 
rection of Christ, the state of Christianity is becomfi 
so glorious a state, that we do not even consider Christ 
himself as in the flesh upon earth, but as a Ood d 
glory in heaven ; we know and consider ourselves iwl 
as men in the flesh, but as fellow-members of a net 
society, that are to have all our hearts, our tempoB) 
and conversation, in heaven. j 

Thus is it that Christianity has placed us out of and \ 
above the world ; and we fall from our calling, as soon ^ 
as we fall into the tempers of the world. 

i2Cor.v. 16. 
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Now as it was the spirit of the world that nailed 
our blessed Lord to the cross ; so every man that has 
the spirit of Christy that opposes the world as he did, 
will certainly be crucified by the world, some way or 
other. 

' For Christianity still lives in the same world that 
Christ did ; and these two will be utter enemies, till 
the kingdom of darkness is entirely at an end. 

Had you lived with our Saviour as his true disciple, 
you had then been hated as he was ; and if you now 
fire in his spirit, the world will be the same enemy to 
yoa now, that it was to him then. 

If you were of the world, saith the blessed Lord, the 
World would love its own : but because ye are not of the 
World, but I have chosen you out of the world, therefore 
^ world hateth you} 

We are apt to lose the true meaning of these words, 
hjr considering them only as an historical description 
of something that was the state of our Saviour and his 
disciples at that time. But this is reading the Scrip- 
ture as a dead letter ; for they exactly describe the 
state of true Christians at this, and at all other times, to 
lie end of the world. 

For as true Christianity is nothing else but the 
ipirit of Christ, so whether that spirit appear in the 
)erBon of Christ himself, or his Apostles, or followers 
II any age, it is the same th|ng ; whoever hath his 
ipirit will be hated, despised, and condemned by the 
rorld, as he was. 

For the world will always love its own, and none 
but its own : this is as certain and unchangeable, as the 
contrariety betwixt light and darkness. 
When the holy Jesus saith, Jf the world hate you, 

^ John zv. 19. 
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he does not add by way of consolation, that it may 
some time or other cease its hatred^ or that it will not 
always hate them ; but he only gives this as a reason 
for their bearing it, i/ou know that it hated me, before 
it hated yo\i : signify ing, that it was he, that is, hil 
spirit, that by reason of its contrariety to the world, 
was then, and always would be, hated by it. 

You will perhaps say, that the world has now be- 
come Christian, at least that part of it where we liTe; 
and therefore the world is not now to be considered io 
the same state of opposition to Christianity, as when it 
was heathen. 

It is granted, the world now professeth Christianity. 
But will any one say that this Christian world is of tbe 
spirit of Christ ? Are its general tempers the tempen 
of Christ? Are the passions of sensuality, self-loTe^ 
pride, covetousness, ambition, and vain-glory, less oos* 
trary to the spirit of the Gospel now they are amongst 
Christians, than when they were amongst heathens! 
Or will you say that the tempers and passions of tbe 
heathen world are lost and gone ? 

Consider, secondly, what you are to mean by tbe 
world. Now this is fully described to our hands by 
St. John. All that is in the world, the lust ofthsJUki 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life^, &e. This is 
an exact and full description of the world. Now will 
you say that tliis world is become Christian ? Bat if 
all this still subsists, then the same world is now ii 
being, and the same enemy to Christianity, that it was 
in St. John's days. 

It was this world that St. John condenmed, tf 
being not of the Father : whether therefore it out- 
wardly professeth, or openly persecuteth Christiani^f 

1 1 John U. 6. 
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t is Still in the same state of contrariety to the true 
pirit and holiness of the Gospel. 

And indeed the world, by professing Christianity, is 
o fiir from being a less dangerous enemy than it was 
lefbre, that it has by its favours destroyed more Chris- 
ians than ever it did by the most violent persecution. 

We must, therefore, be so far from considering the 
rorld as in a state of less enmity and opposition to 
Dhristianity than it was in the first times of the Gospel^ 
bat we must guard against it as a greater and more 
Angerous enemy now, than it was in those times. 

It is a greater enemy, because it has greater power 
ver Christians by its favours, riches, honours, rewards, 
nd protection, than it had by the fire and fury of its 
ersecutions. 

It is a more dangerous enemy, by having lost its 
ppearance of enmity. Its outward profession of Chris- 
ianitj makes it no longer considered as an enemy, and 
berefore the generality of people are easily persuaded 
> resign themselves up to be governed and directed 

y it. 

How many consciences are kept at quiet, upon no 
ther foundation, but because they sin und^r the 
athority of the Christian world ! 

How many directions of the Gospel lie by unre- 
arded, and how unconcernedly do particular persons 
sad them, for no other reason but because they seen^ 
nregarded by the Christian world ! 

How many compliances do people make to the Cbris- 
an world, without any hesitation or remorse 5 which, 
r they had been required of them only by heathens, 
rould have been refused, as contrary to the holiness of 
Christianity! 

YHio could be content with seeing how contrary 
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his life is to the Gospel, but because he sees that he 
lives as the Christian world doth ? 

Who, that reads the Gospel, would want to be pe^ ^ 
suaded of the necessity of great self-denial, humility, 
and poverty of spirit, but that the authority of the ^ 
world has banished this doctrine of the cross ? 

There is nothing, therefore, that a good Christitt 
ought to be more suspicious of, or more constantlf 
guard against, than the authority of the Christian 

world. 

And all the passages of Scripture which represent tie 
world as contrary to Christianity, which require wff 
separation from it, as from a Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, a monster of iniquity, are all to be taken in tk |^ 
same strict sense, in relation to the present world. 

For the change that the world has undergone has 
only altered its methods, but not lessened its power, of 
destroying religion. 

Christians had nothing to fear from the heathen 
world but the loss of their lives; but the world become 
a friend, makes it difficult for them to save their 
religion. 

Whilst pride, sensuality, covetousness, and ambiticMi; 
had only the authority of the heathen world, Chiistiatf 
were thereby made more intent upon the contrary Ti^ 
tues. But when pride, sensuality, covetousness, voi 
ambition, have the authority of the Christian worHi 
then private Christians are in the utmost danger, not 
only of being shamed out of the practice^ but of losing 
the very notion, of the piety of the Gospel. 

There is, therefore, hardly any possibility of saviif 
yourself fr^m the present world, but by considerii^ it 
as the same wicked enemy to all true holiness, as it if 
represented in the Scriptures ; and by assuring ymu^ 
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f, that it is as dangerous to conform to its tempers 
i passions now it is Christian, as when it was 
Eithen. 

For only ask yourself, Is the piety, the humility, 
J sobriety of the Christian world, the piety, the hu- 
lity, and sobriety of the Christian spirit? If not, 
w can you be more undone by any world, than by 
iforming to that which is Christian ? 
Need a man do more to make his soul unfit for the 
Tcy of God, than by being greedy and ambitious of 
nour ? Yet how can a man renounce this temper, 
thout renouncing the spirit and temper of the world, 
which you now live ? 

How can a man be made more incapable of the 
irit of Christ, than by a wrong value for money ? 
d yet, how can he be more wrong in his value of 
than by following the authority of the Christian 
)rld? 

Nay, in every order and station of life, whether of 
iming or business, either in Church or State, you 
tinot act up to the spirit of rehgion, without re- 
ancing the most general temper and behaviour of 
)6e who are of the same order and business as 
urself. 

And though human prudence seems to talk mighty 
sely about the necessity of avoiding particularities, 
t he that dares not be so weak as to be particular, 
LI be often obhged to avoid the most substantial 
ties of Christian piety. 

These reflections will, I hope, help you to break 
rough those difficulties, and resist those tempta- 
<DB, which the authority and fashion of the world 
ve raised against the practice of Christian hu- 
Uty. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SnOWING HOW THE EDUCATION WHICH MEN GENERALLY BECEinB II 
THEIR YOUTH MAKES THE DOCTRINES OF HUMILITY DIFFICULT ID 
BE PRACTISED. THE SPIRIT OF A BETTER EDUCATION RCPRESBNTIB 
IN THE CHARACTER OF PATERNUS. 
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Another difficulty in the practice of humility ariaa 
from our education. We are all of us, for the most 
party corruptly educated, and then committed to tab 
our course in a corrupt world ; so that it is no wonder 
if examples of great piety are so seldom seen. 

Great part of the world are undone by being bora 
and bred in families that have no religion : where they 
are made vicious and irregular, by being like thote 
with whom they first Uved. 

But this is not the thing I now mean; the education 
that I here intend, is such as children generally reoeive 
from virtuous and sober parents, and learned tatoff 
and governors. 

Had we continued perfect, as God created the fint 
man, perhaps the perfection of our nature had been 
sufficient self-instruction for every one. Bat as rick< 
ness and diseases have created the necessity of medi- 
cines and physicians, so the change and disorder of 
our rational nature have introduced the necessity of 
education and tutors. 

And as the only end of the physician is to restore 
nature to its own state, so the only end of education is 
to restore our rational nature to its proper state. Edu- 
cation, therefore, is to be considered as a reason bo^ 
rowed at second-hand, which is, as far as it can, to 
supply the loss of original perfection. And as physie 
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lay justly be called the art of restoring health, so 
lucation should be considered in no other light, 
lan as the art of recovering to man the use of his 
iason. 

Now as the instruction of every art or science is 
nnded upon the discoveries, the wisdom, experience, 
id maxims, of the several great men that have la- 
^ured in it ; so human wisdom, or right use of our 
Bson, which young people should be called to by 
eir education, is nothing else but the best experience, 
id finest reasonings, of men that have devoted them- 
Ives to the study of wisdom, and the improvement of 
iman nature. 

All, therefore, that great saints, and dying men, 
hen the fullest of light and conviction, and after the 
ghest improvement of their reason, all that they 
ive said of the necessity of piety, of the excellency 
* virtue, of their duty to God, of the emptiness of 
ches, of the vanity of the world ; all the sentences, 
idgments, reasonings, and maxims, of the wisest of 
bilosophers, when in their highest state of wisdom, 
lould constitute the common lessons of instruction for 
>uthful minds. 

This is the only way to make the young and ignorant 
irt of the world the better for the wisdom and know- 
ige of the wise and ancient. 

An education which is not wholly intent upon this, 
as much beside the point, as an art of physic 
at had little or no regard to the restoration of 
ialth. 

The youths that attended upon Pythagoras, So- 
ates, Plato, and Epictetus, were thus educated. Their 
rery-day lessons and instructions were so many lec- 
ireg upon the nature of man, his true end, and the 
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right use of his faculties ; upon the immortality of the ^ 
soul, its relation to God, the beauty of yirtuei and ils 
agreeableness to the Divine Nature ; upon the digni^ 
of reason, the necessity of temperance, fortitude, and 
generosity, and the shame and folly of inducing our 
passions. 

Now as Christianity has, as it were, new created 
the moral and religious world, and set every thing 
that is reasonable, wise, holy, and desirable, in its troe 
point of light ; so one would expect, that the ediie^ 
tion of youth should be as much bettered and amende! 
by Christianity, as the faith and doctrines of religioB 
are amended by it. 

As it has introduced such a new state of thingB^ 
and so fully informed us of the nature of man, tlie 
ends of his creation, the state of his condition; as it 
has fixed all our goods and evils, taught us the meaoB 
of purifying our souls, pleasing God, and becoming 
eternally happy; one might naturally suppose, tU 
every Christian country abounded with schools for the 
teaching, not only a few questions and answers of t » 
Catechism, but for the forming, training, and practising it 
youth in such an outward course of life, as the highest 
precepts, the strictest rules, and the sublimest doctrines 
of Christianity require. 

An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, had 
no other end, but to teach you to think, judge, act. In 
and follow such rules of life as Pythagoras or Socrattf k 
used. "^ 

And is it not as reasonable to suppose, that a Chiv* ^ 
tian education should have no other end, but to teach ; 
youth how to think, and judge, and act, and Ure, s 
according to the strictest laws of Christianity ? '<* 

At least, one would suppose, that, in all Christian 
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chools, the teaching youth to begin their lives in the 
pint of Christianity^ in such severity of behaviour, 
Bch abstinence, sobriety, humility, and devotion, as 
Ihristianity requires, should not only be more, but 

hundred times more regarded, than any, or all 
lings else. 

For our education should imitate our guardian 
igels ; suggest nothing to our minds but what is wise 
id holy ; help us to discover and subdue every vain 
usion of our hearts, and every false judgment of our 
iinds. 

And it is as sober and reasonable to expect and 
squire all this benefit of a Christian education, as to 
squire that physic should strengthen all that is right 
I our nature, and remove that which is sickly and 
iaeased. 

But, alas, our modem education is not of this kind. 

The first temper that we try to awaken in children, 
I pride ; as dangerous a passion as that of lust. We 
ir them up to vain thoughts of themselves, and do 
^eiy thing we can to puff up their minds with a sense 
f their own abilities. 

Whatever way of life we intend them for, we apply 
» the fire and vanity of their minds, and exhort them 
) every thing from corrupt motives. We stir them 
p to action from principles of strife and ambition, 
Pom glory, envy, and a desire of distinction, that 
liey may excel others, and shine in the eyes of the 
rorld. 

We repeat and inculcate these motives upon them, 
ill they think it a part of their duty to be proud, 
oivious, and vain-glorious of their own accomplish- 
ments. 
And when we have taught them to scorn to be out- 
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done by any, to bear no rival, to thirst after eveiy 
instance of applause, to be content with nothing bdt 
the highest distinctions, then we begin to take oomfiirt 
in them, and promise the world some mighty thinp 
from youths of such a glorious spirit. 

If children are intended for holy orders, we sethefon 
them some eminent orator, whose fine preaching lui 
made him the admiration of the age, and caniel . 
him through all the dignities and preferments of te ^ 
Church. We encourage them to have these honovB 
in their eye, and to expect the reward of their stadia 
from them. 

If the youth is intended for a trade, we bid lii« 
look at all the rich men of the same trade, and ooe* 
sider how many now are carried about in thor 
stately coaches, who began in the same low d^ra 
as he now does. We awaken his ambition, aal 
endeavour to give his mind a right torn, by oftei 
telling him how very rich such and such a tradesmtt 
died. 

If he is to be a lawyer, then we set great connadkiti 
lords, judges, and chancellors, before his eyes. We 
tell him what great fees, and great applause, atteni 
fine pleading. We exhort him to take fire at thetf 
things, to raise a spirit of emulation in himself, and to T 
be content with nothing less than the highest honoon 
of the long robe. 

That this is the nature of our best education, is tB» 
plain to need any proof; and I believe there areft^ 
parents, but would be glad to see these instmctiotf 
daily given to their children. I 

And after all this, we complain of the effects d L 
pride; we wonder to see grown men actuated aw ^ 
governed by ambition, envy, scorn, and a 3mie d ^ 
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)iy; not considering that they were all the time 
their youth called upon to all their action and in- 
stry, upon the same principles. 
You teach a child to scorn to be outdone^ to thirst 
' distinction and applause ; and is it any wonder that 
continues to act all his life in the same manner ? 
Now if a youth is ever to be so far a Christian, as 
govern his heart by the doctrines of humility, I 
>uld fain know at what time he is to begin it : or, if 
I is ever to begin it at all, why we train him up in 
(npers quite contrary to it ? 

How dry and poor must the doctrine of humility 
und to a youth, that has been spurred up to all his 
iustry by ambition, envy, emulation, and a desire of 
ory and distinction ! And if he is not to act by 
ese principles when he is a man, why do we call him 
act by them in his youth ? 

Envy is acknowledged by all people to be the most 
igenerous, base, and wicked passion that can enter 
to the heart of man. 

And is this a temper to be instilled, nourished, and 
tablished, in the minds of young people ? 
I know it is said, that it is not envy, but emulation, 
at is intended to be awakened in the minds of young 
en. 

Bui this is vainly said. For when children are 
ught to bear no rival, and to scorn to be outdone by 
ly of their age, they are plainly and directly taught 
I be envious. For it is impossible for any one to 
ave this scorn of being outdone, and this contention 
ith rivals, without burning with envy against all those 
lat seem to excel him, or get any distinction from 
im. So that what children are taught is rank envy, 
nd only covered with a name of a less odious sounds 
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Secondly, If envy is thus confessedly bad, and it be 
only emulation that is endeavoured to be awakened is 
children, surely there ought to be great care takoi 
that children may know the one from the other : — ^that 
they may abominate the one as a great crime, whibt 
they give the other admission into their minds. 

But if this were to be attempted, the fineness of the 
distinction betwi^^t envy and emulation would show 
that it was easier to divide them in words, than t$ 
separate them in action. 

For emulation, when it is defined in its best mannffi 
is nothing else but a refinement upon envy, or n&et ^ 
the most plausible part of that black and venomooi 
passion. 

And though it is easy to separate them in the notkoi 
yet the most acute philosopher, that understands tha 
art of distinguishing ever so well, if he gives himsdf 
up to emulation, will certainly find himself deep ii ^ 
envy. 

For envy is not an original temper, but the natnnli 
necessary, and unavoidable efiect of emulation, or t 
desire of glory. 

So that he who eistablishes the one in the minds of 
people, necessarily fixes the other there. And theia 
is no other possible way of destroying envy, but bf 
destroying emulation, or a desire of glory. Fot the 
one always rises and falls in proportion to the other. 

I know it is said in defence of this method of edi- 
cation, that ambition, and a desire of glory, are neotf* 
sary to excite young people to industry ; and that if I; 
we were to press upon them the doctrines of hunulitji !^ 
we should deject their minds, and sink them into dvl- r 
ness and idleness. ^ 

But those people who say this, do not consideri 
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at this reason^ if it has any strength, is full as strong 
gainst pressing the doctrines of humility upon grown 
en, lest we should deject their minds, and sink them 
to dulness and idleness. 

For who does not see, that middle-aged men want as 
ich the assistance of pride, ambition, and vain-glory, 
spur them up to action and industry, as children 
? And it is very certain, that the precepts of 
mility are more contrary to the designs of such 
3n, and more grievous to their minds when they are 
essed upon them, than they are to the minds of 
ung persons. 

This reason, therefore, that is given, why children 
ould not be trained up in the principles of true 
mility, is as good a reason why the same humility 
9uld never be required of grown men. 
Thirdly. Let those people who think that childi*en 
mid be spoiled, if they were not thus educated, 
isider this: — 

Could they think, that, if any children had been 
icated by our blessed Lord, or his holy apostles, 
ir minds would have been sunk into dulness and 
3iiess? 

Or could they think, that such children would not 
re been trained up in the profoundest principles of 
strict and true humility? Can they say that our 
Bsed Lord, who was the meekest and humblest man 
t ever was on earth, was hindered by his humility 
m being the greatest example of worthy and glo- 
us actions, that ever were done by man? 
Dan they say that his apostles, who lived in the 
mble spirit of their Master, did therefore cease to be 
K>rious and active instruments of doing good to all 
J world? 
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A few such reflections as these are gofficient to ex- 
pose all the poor pretences for an education in pn^ 
and ambition. 

Patemus lived about two hundred years ago; 1* 
had but one son, whom he educated himself in Ul 
own house. As they were sitting together in i 
garden, when the child was ten years old, PatenMl 
thus began to him : 

The little time that you have been in the woiUf 

my child, you have spent wholly with me; and nj 

love and tenderness to you has made you look npoi 

me as your only friend and benefactor, and the caoit 

of all the comfort and pleasure that you enjoy; yo» 

heart, I know, would be ready to break with grief, f 

you thought this was the last day that I should lift 

with you. 

But, my child, though you now think yonnelt 

mighty happy, because you have hold of my hand, 

you are now in the hands, and upder the tendtf 

care of a much greater Father and Friend than 1 

am, whose love to you is far greater than mine, 8ii 

from whom you receive such blessings as no mord 

can give. 

That God whom you have seen me daily worship 

whom I daily call upon to bless both you and nfl 

and all mankind, whose wondrous acts are recorded ii 

those Scriptures which you constantly read; that Goi 

who created the heavens and the earth, who brongh 

a flood upon the whole world, who saved Noah in th 

ark, who was the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jaodk 

whom Job blessed and praised in the greatest afflictioii 

who delivered the Israelites out of the hands of ik 

Egyptians, who was the protector of righteous Josepki 

Moses, Joshua, and holy Daniel^ who sent so tobbj 
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its into the world, who sent his Son Jesus Christ 
em mankind; this God, who has done all these 
liings, who has created so many millions of men 
^ed and died before you were bom, with whom 
'its of good men that are departed this life now 
lom infinite numbers of angels now worship in 
; this great God, who is the Creator of worlds. 
Is, and men, is your loving Father and Friend, 
)od Creator and nourisher, from whom, and 
a me, you received your being ten years ago, 
me that I planted that little tender elm which 
re see. 

self am not half the age of this shady oak, 
rhich we sit; many of our fathers have sat 
3 boughs, we have all of us called it ours in 
I, though it stands, and drops its masters, as it 
3 leaves. 

see, my son, this wide and large firmament 
: heads, where the sun and moon, and all the 
pear in their turns. If you were to be ear- 
to any of these bodies at this vast distance 
J, you would still discover others as much 
ou, as the stars that you see here are above 
th. Were you to go up or down, east or 
rth or south, you would find the same height 
any top, and the same depth without any 

yet, my child, so great is God, that all these 

idded together are but as a grain of sand in 

t. And yet you are as much the care of this 

od and Father of all worlds and all spirits, 

had no son but you, or there was no creature 

. to love and protect but you alone. He 

J the hairs of your head^ watches over you, 

t2 
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sleeping or waking, and has preserved y( 
thousand dangers, which neither you, nor 
any thing of. 

How poor my power is, and how little 
to do for you, you have often seen. Youi 
ness has shown you how little I could • 
in that state; and the frequent pains of 
are plain proofs that I have no power 
them. 

I can hring you food and medicines, h 
power to turn them into your relief and n< 
It is God alone that can do this for you. 

Therefore, my child, fear, and worship 
God. Your eyes, indeed, cannot yet see 
all things that you see are so many marks c 
and presence, and he is nearer to you thai 
that you can see. 

Take him for your Lord, and Father, a 
look up unto him as the fountain and cau 
good that you have received through my 
reverence me only as the bearer and minisi 
good things unto you. And He that 
&ther before I was bom, will bless you 
dead. 

Your youth and little mind is only yet 
with my £unily, and therefore you think 
happiness out of it. 

But, my child, you belong to a greater 
mine; you are a young member of the fa 
Almighty Father of all nations, who has 
nite orders of angels, and numberless gei 
men, to be fellow-members of one and the i 
in heaven* 
You do well to reverence and obey m; 
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'■ God has given me power over you, to bring 
) in his fear, and to do for you as the holy 
recorded in Scripture did for their children, 
J now in rest and peace with God. 
U in a short time die, and leave you to God 
irself; and, if God forgiveth my sins, I shall go 
5on Jesus Christ, and live amongst patriarchs 
)phets, saints and martyrs, where I shall pray 
, and hope for your safe arrival at the same 

sfore, my child, meditate on these great 
and your soul will soon grow great and noble 
leditating upon them. 

TOUT thoughts often leave these gardens, these 
nd farms, to contemplate upon God and heaven, 
der upon angels, and the spirits of good men 
Q light and glory, 
ou have been used to look to me in all your 

and have been afraid to do any thing, unless 
•st knew my will, so let it now be a rule of 
ie, to look up to God in all your actions, to do 
hing in his fear, and to abstain from every 
bat is not according to his will, 
• him always in your mind, teach your thoughts 
pence him in every place, for there is no place 
he is not. 

keepeth a book of life, wherein all the actions 
aen are written: your name is there, my child; 
len you die, this book will be laid open before 
nd angels, and, according as your actions are 
3und, you will either be received to the happi- 
' those holy men who have died before you, or 
led away amongst wicked spirits, that are never 
God any more. 
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Never forget this book, my son, for it is written, it 
must be opened, you must see it, and yon must be 
tried by it. Strive, therefore, to fill it with your good 
deeds, that the hand-writing of God may not appear 
against you. 

God, my child, is all love, and wisdom, and good- 
ness; and every thing that he has made, and eyerj 
action that he does, is the effect of them all, Ther^ 
fore you cannot please God, but so far as you strife 
to walk in love, wisdom, and goodness. As all w 
dom, love, and goodness, proceed from Grod, 80 
nothing but love, wisdom, and goodness, can lead 
to God. 

When you love that which God loves, you act in4 
him, you join yourself to him; and when you low 
what he dislikes, then you oppose him, and separate 
yourself from him. This is the true and the right ^> 
think what God loves, and do you love it with all jm 
heart. 

First of all, my child, worship and adore God, 
think of him magnificently, speak of him reverently, 
magnify his providence, adore his power, fi^neiil 
his service, and pray unto him frequently and con- 
stantly. 

Next to this, love your neighbour, which is all man- 
kind, with such tenderness and affection as you 1ot( 
yourself. Think how God loves all mankind, hirw 
merciful he is to them, how tender he is of them, hov 
carefully he preserves them; and then strive to low 
the world, as God loves it- 
God would have all men to be happy; thereftic 
do you will and desire the same. All men are gnat 
instances of divine love; therefore let all men be ior 
stances of your love. 
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But aboye all, my son, mark this, never do any 
iing through strife, or envy, or emulation, or vain- 
l^ory. Never do any thing in order to excel other 
leople, but in order to please God, and because it is 
lis will that you should do every thing in the best 
Banner that you can* 

For if it is once a pleasure to you to excel other 
)eople, it will by degrees be a pleasure to you to see 
rther people not so good as yourself. 

Banish therefore every thought of self-pride, and 
lelf-distinction, and accustom yourself to rejoice in all 
lie excellencies and perfections of your fellow-creatures, 
ind be as glad to see any of their good actions as 
rour own. 

Per God is as well pleased with their well-doings, 
10 with yours; so you ought to desire, that every 
hing that is wise, and holy, and good, may be per- 
brmed in as high a manner by other people, as by 
rourself. 

Let this therefore be your only motive and spur 
all good, actions, honest industry, and business, to 
to every thing in as perfect and excellent a manner 
a you can, for this only reason, because it is pleasing 
God, who desires your perfection, and writes all 
'our actions in a book. When I am dead, my son, 
rou will be master of all my estate, which will be a 
ppent deal more than the necessities of one family 
«quire. Therefore, as you are to be charitable to 
lie souls of men, and wish them the same happiness 
irith you in heaven, so be charitable to their bodies, 
md endeavour to make them as happy as you upon 
»rth. 

As God has created all things for the common good 
of all men, so let that part of them which has fallen 
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to your share be employed, as God would have all em- 
ployed, for the common good of all. 

Do good, my son, first of all to those that most de- 
serve it; but remember to do good to all. The greatest 
sinners receive daily instances of God's goodness to- 
wards them; he nourishes and preserves them, that 
they may repent, and return to him: do you there- 
fore imitate God, and think no one too bad to receifc 
your relief and kindness, when you see that he 
wants it. 

I am teaching you Latin and Greek, not that you 
should desire to be a great critic, a fine poet, or an 
eloquent orator; I would not have your heart fed 
any of these desires; for the desire of these accom- 
plishments is a vanity of the mind, and the masters of 
them are generally vain men. For the desire of any 
thing that is not a real good, lessens the application of 
the mind after that which is so. 

But I teach you these languages, that at proper times 
you may look into the history of past ages, and learn 
the methods of God's providence over the world: 
that, reading the writings of the ancient Sages, you 
may see how wisdom and virtue have been the praise 
of great men of all ages, and fortify your mind by thdr 
wise sayings. 

Let truth and plainness therefore be the only orna- 
ment of your language, and study nothing but how to 
think of all things as they deserve, to choose eveiy 
thing that is best, to live according to reason and order, 
and to act in every part of your life in conformity to 
the will of God. 

Study how to fill your heart full of the love of God, 
and the love of your neighbour, and then be content 
to be no deeper a scholar^ no finer a gentleman, than 
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liese tempers will make you. As true religion is 
lothing else but simple nature governed by right 
"eason, so it loves and requires great plainness and sim- 
)licity of life. Therefore avoid all superfluous shows 
rf finery and equipage, and let your house be plainly 
umished with moderate conveniences. Do not con- 
ider what your estate can afford, but what right reason 
"equires. 

Let your dress be sober, clean, and modest, not to 
set out the beauty of your person, but to declare the 
lobriety of your mind, that your outward garb may 
"esemble the inward plainness and simplicity of your 
aeart. For it is highly reasonable that you should be 
9ne man, all of a piece, and appear outwardly such as 
rou are inwardly. 

As to your meat and drink, in them observe the 
Ughest rules of Christian temperance and sobriety ; 
consider your body only as the servant and minister of 
^our soul ; and only so nourish it, as it may best per- 
irm an humble and obedient service to it. 

But, my son, observe this as a most principal thing, 
prhich I shall remember you of as long as I live with 
fon: — 

Hate and despise all human glory, for it is nothing 
Ise but human folly. It is the greatest mare, and 
he greatest betrayer, that you can possibly admit into 
rour heart. 

Love humility in all its instances ; practise it in all 
ts parts, for it is the noblest state of the soul of man ; 
t will set your heart and affections right towards God, 
ind fill you with every temper that is tender and affeo- 
ionate towards men. , 

Let every day, therefore, be a day of humility ; con- 
lescend to all the weaknesses and infirmities of your 
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fellow-creatures^ cover their firailties, love their excel- 
lencies, encourage their virtues, relieve their wante, 
rejoice in their prosperities, compassionate their dis- 
tress, receive their friendship, overlook their unkind- 
ness, forgive their malice, be a servant of servants, and 
condescend to do the lowest offices to the lowest cf 
mankind. 

Aspire after nothing but your own purity and pCT- 
fection, and have no ambition, but to do every thing 
in so reasonable and religious a manner, that you may 
be glad that God is everywhere present, and sees and 
observes all your actions. The greatest trial of humi- 
lity is an humble behaviour towards your equals in o^ 
estimate, and condition of life. Therefore be carefid 
of all the motions of your heart towards these people. 
Let all your behaviour towards them be governed by 
unfeigned love. Have no desire to put any of your 
equals below you, nor any anger at those that would 
put themselves above you. If they are proud, thfij 
are ill of a veiy bad distemper ; let them, therefore, 
have your tender pity; and perhaps your meekness 
may prove an occasion of their cure. But if your hu- 
mility should do them no good, it will, however, bathe 
greatest good that you can do to yourself. 

Remember that there is but one man in the worlds 
with whom you are to have perpetual contention, and 
be always striving to exceed him, and that is jowndi 

The time of practising these precepts, my child, will 
soon be over with you, the world will soon slip througk 
your hands, or rather you will soon slip through it ; '^ 
seems but the other day since I received these same 
instructions from my dear father, that I am now leav- 
ing with you. And the God that gave me ears to hear, 
and a heart to receive, what my father said onto me, 
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will, I hope, give you grace to love and follow the 
same instructions. 

Thus did Patemus educate his son. 

Can any one now think that such an education as 
this would weaken and deject the minds of young peo- 
ple, and deprive the world of any worthy and reason- 
able labours ? 

It is so far from that, that there is nothing so likely 
to ennoble and exalt the mind, and prepare it for the 
most heroical exercise of all virtues. 

For who will say, that a love of God, a desire of 
pleasing him, a love of our neighbour, a love of truth, 
of reason, and virtue, a contemplation of eternity, and 
die rewards of piety, are not stronger motives to great 
and good actions, than a little uncertain popular 
praise? 

On the other hand, there is nothing in reality that 
more weakens the mind, and reduces it to meanness 
and slavery, nothing that makes it less master of its 
own actions, or less capable of following reason, than a 
love of praise and honour. 

For, as praise and honour are often given to things 
and persons, where they are not due, as that is gene- 
rally most praised and honoured, that most gratifies 
the humours, fashions, and vicious tempers of the 
world ; so he that acts upon the desire of praise and 
applause, must part with every other principle; he 
must say black is white, put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter, and do the meanest, basest things, in order 
to be applauded. 

For in a corrupt world, as this is, worthy actions are 
only to be supported by their own worth, where, in- 
stead of being praised and honoured, they are most 
often reproached and persecuted. 
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So tliat to educate ehfldren upon a motiye of emu- 
lation, or a desire of glory, in a world where gloiy 
itself is false, and most commonly given wrongly, is 
to destroy the natural integrity and fortitude of their 
minds, and give them a bias, which will oflener cany 
them to base and mean, than to great and worthj 
actions. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SHOWING HOW THE METHOD OF EDUCATING DAUGHTERS MAEES Tt 
DIFFICULT FOR THEM TO ENTER INTO THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTUK 
HUMILITY. BOW MISERABLY THEY ARE INJURED AND ABUSED BT 
SUCH AN EDUCATION. THE SPIRIT OF A BETTER EDUCATIO^T, 
REPRESENTED IN THE CHARACTER OF EUSEBIA. 

That turn of mind which is taught and encouraged 
in the education of daughters, makes it exceedingly 
difficult for them to enter into such a sense and 
practice of humility, as the spirit of Christianity 
requires. 

The right education of this sex is of the utmost im- 
portance to human life. There is nothing that is more 
desirable for the common good of all the world. For 
though women do not carry on the trade and business 
of the world, yet as they are mothers, and mistresses 
of families, that have for some time the care of the 
education of their children of both sorts, they are en- 
trusted with that which is of the greatest consequence 
to human life. For this reason, good or bad women 
are likely to do as much good or harm in the world, 
as good or bad men in the greatest business of 
life. 



I 
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For, as the health and strength, or weakness of our 
bodies, is very much owing to their methods of treat- 
ing us when we were young ; so the soundness or folly 
of our minds are not less owing to those first tempers 
and ways of thinking, which we eagerly receive from 
the love, tenderness, authority, and constant conversa- 
tion of our mothers. 

As we call our first language our mother-tongue, so 
we may as justly call our first tempers our mother-tem- 
pers; and perhaps it may be found more easy to forget 
the language, than to part entirely with those tempers, 
which we learnt in the nurserv. 

It is, therefore, much to be lamented, that this sex, 
on whom so much depends, who have the first forming 
both of our bodies and our minds, are not only educated 
in pride, but in the silliest and most contemptible part 
of it. 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us the 
proud prizes of arts and sciences, of learning and elo- 
quence, in which I have much suspicion they would 
often prove our superiors ; but we turn them over to 
the study of beauty and dress, and the whole world 
conspires to make them think of nothing else. Fathers 
and mothers, friends and relations, seem to have no 
other wish towards the little girl, but that she may 
have a fair skin, a fine shape, dress well, and dance to 
admiration. 

Now if a fondness for our persons, a desire of beauty, 
a love of dress, be a part of pride (as surely it is a most 
contemptible part of it), the first towards a woman's 
humility, seems to require a repentance of her 
education. 

For it must be owned that, generally speaking, good 
parents are never more fond of their daughters^ than 
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when they see them too fond of themselyes, and dressed 
in such a manner, as is a great reproach to the grayity 
and sohriety of the Christian life. 

And what makes this matter still more to be lamented 
is this, that women are not only spoiled by this edu- 
cation, but we spoil that part of the world, which 
would otherwise furnish most instances of an eminent 
and exalted piety. 

For I believe it may be affirmed, that for the most 
part there is a finer sense, a clearer mind, a readier 
apprehension, and gentler dispositions in that sex than 
in the other. 

All which tempers, if they were truly improved by 
proper studies and sober methods of education, would 
in all probability carry them to greater heights of piety, 
than are to be found amongst the generality of men. 

For this reason, I speak to this matter with so much 
openness and plainness, because it is much to be b- 
mented, that persons so naturally qualified to be greet 
examples of piety, should, by an erroneous education, 
be made poor and gaudy spectacles of the greatest 
vanity. 

The Church has formerly had eminent saints in that 
sex, and it may reasonably be thought, that it is purdy 
owing to their poor and vain education, that this 
honour of their sex is for the most part confined to 
former ages. - 

The corruption of the world indulges them in | 
great vanity, and mankind seem to consider them in : 
no other view than as so many painted idols, that j 
are to allure and gratify their passions ; so that if 
many women are vain, light, gewgaw creatures, ■ 
they have this to excuse [themselves, that they are 
not only such as their education has made them. 
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but such as the generality of the world allows them 
to be. 

But then they should consider, that the friends to 
their vanity ai*e no friends of theirs ; they should con- 
rider that they are to live for themselves ; that they 
have as great a share in the rational nature as men 
have ; that they ha^e as much reason to pretend to, 
and as much necessity to aspire after, the highest ac- 
oomplishments of a Christian and solid virtue, as the 
gravest and wisest among Christian philosophers. 

They should consider that they are abused, and in- 
jured, and betrayed from their only perfection, when- 
CTcr they are . taught, that any thing is an ornament 
in them, that is not an ornament in the wisest amongst 
mankind. 

It is generally said, that women are naturally of 
little and vain minds ; but this I look upon to be as 
&lse and unreasonable, as to say that butchers are 
naturally cruel ; for, as their cruelty is not owing to 
their nature, but to their way of life, which has 
changed their nature ; so whatever littleness and vanity 
is to be observed in the minds of women, it is like the 
cruelty of butchers, a temper that is wrought into 
them by that life which they are taught and accustomed 
to lead. 

At least thus much must be said, that we cannot 
charge any thing upon their nature, till we take care 
that it is not perverted by their education. 

And on the other hand, if it were true that they 
were thus naturally vain and light, then how much 
more blameable is that education, which seems con- 
trived to strengthen and increase this folly and weak- 
ness of their minds ! 

For if it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and 
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vain in herself, we could hardly take better means to 
raise this passion in her, than those that are now used 
in her education. 

Matilda is a fine woman, of good breeding, great 
sense, and much religion. She has three daughters 
that are educated by herself. She will not trust them 
with any one else, or at any school, for fear they should 
learn any thing ill. She stays with the dancing- 
master all the time he is with them, because she wOl 
liear every thing that is said to them. She has heard 
them read the Scriptures so often, that they can repeat 
great part of it without book : and there is scarce a 
good book of devotion, but you may find it in their 
closets. 

Had Matilda lived in the first ages of Christianity, 
when it was practised in the fulness and plainness of 
its doctrines, she had in all probability been one of its 
greatest saints. 

But as she was bom in corrupt times, where she 
wants examples of Christian perfection, and hardly 
ever saw a piety higher than her own j so she has 
many defects, and communicates them all to her 
daughters. 

Matilda never was meanly dressed in her life ; and 
nothing pleases her in dress, but that which is very 
rich and beautiful to the eye. 

Her daughters see her great zeal for religion, but 
then they see an equal earnestness for all sorts of 
finery. They see she is not negligent of her devoti<n^ 
but then they see her more careful to preserve her 
complexion, and to prevent those changes which time 
and age threaten her with. 

They are afraid to meet her, if they have missed I 
the Church ^ but then they are more afraid to see her, 
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if they are not laced as strait as they can possibly 
be. 

She often shows them her own picture, which was 
taken when their father fell in love with her. She tells 
them how distracted he was with passion at the first 
iight of her, and that she had never had so fine a com- 
plexion, but for the diligence of her good mother, who 
took exceeding care of it. 

Matilda is so intent upon all the arts of improving 
their dress, that she has some new fancy almost every 
day, and leaves no ornament untried, from the richest 
jewel to the poorest flower. She is so nice and criti- 
cal in her judgment, so sensible of the smallest error, 
that the maid is often forced to dress and undress her 
daughters three or four times in a day, before she can 
be satisfied with it. 

As to the patching, she reserves that to herself; 
for, she says, if they are not stuck on with judgment, 
they are rather a prejudice than an advantage to the 
&ce. 

The children see so .plainly the temper of their 
mother, that they even afiect to be more pleased with 
dress, and to be more fond of every little ornament 
than they really are, merely to gain her favour. 

They saw their eldest sister once brought to her 
tears, and her perverseness severely reprimanded for 
presuming to say, that she thought it was better to 
cover the neck, than to go so far naked as the modem 
dress requires. 

She stints them in their meals, and is very scru- 
pulous of what they eat and drink, and tells them how 
many fine shapes she has seen spoiled in her time, for 
want of such care. If a pimple rises in their faces, 
ihe is in a great fright, and they themselves are as. 

u 
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a£raid to see her with it, as if they had committed 
some great sin. 

Whenever they hegin to look too sanguine and 
healthful, she calls in the assistance of the doctor ; and 
if physic, or issues, will keep the complexion trom 
inclining to coarse or ruddy, she thinks them wdl 
employed. 

By this means they are poor, pale, sickly, infirm 
creatures, yapoured through want of spirits, cryiii|^ 
at the smallest accidents, swooning away at any thing 
that frights them, and hardly ahle to bear the wd^ - 
of their best clothes. 

The eldest daughter lived as long as she oonld 
under this discipline, and died in the twentieth year«f 
her age. 

When her body was opened, it appeared that Imt 
ribs had grown into her liver, and that her other en- 
trails were much hurt by being crushed together nA 
her stays, which her mother had ordered to be tmtdied 
so strait that it often brought tears into her eyes whflit 
the maid was dressing her. , 

Her youngest daughter is run away with a gamesteri 
a man in great beauty, who in dressing and dancing 
has no superior. 

Matilda says, she should die with grief at tUi 
accident, but that her conscience tells her, she has ooB" 
tributed nothing to it herself. She appeals to thtf 
closets, to their books of devotion, to testify what cm 
she has taken to establish her children in a life of sold 
piety and devotion. 

Now, though I do not intend to say, that no danf^ 
ters are brought up in a better way than this, fat I 
hope there are many that are; yet thus much I be- 
lieve may be said, that the much greater part of tbem \ 
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not brought up so well^ or accustomed to so much 
Teligion, as in the present instance. 

Their minds are turned as much to the care of their 
lieaaty and dress, and the indulgence of vain desires, 
«B in the present case, without having such rules of 
lefvotion to stand against it. So that if solid piety, 
Immility, and a sober sense of themselves, is much 
mmted in that sex, it is the plain and natural conse- 
qiience of a vain and corrupt education. 

And if they are often too ready to receive the first 
Ibps, beaux, and fine dancers, for their husbands ; it 
is no wonder they should like that in men, which they 
kave been taught to admire in themselves. 
- And if they are often seen to lose that little religion 
they were taught in their youth, it is no more to be 
mrondered at than to see a little flower choked and 
killed amongst rank weeds. 

. For personal pride and afiectation, a delight in 
lieauty and fondness of finery, are tempers that must 
tttdier kill all religion in the soul, or be themselves 
killed by it ; they can no more thrive together than 
liealth and sickness. 

Some people that judge hastily will perhaps here 

flay, that I am exercising too great a severity against 

the sex : but more reasonable persons will easily ob- 

ierve, that I entirely spare the sex, and only arraign 

tiieb education ; that I not only spare them, but plead 

flieir interest, assert their honour, set forth their per- 

Actions, commend their natural tempers, and only 

condemn that education which is so injurious to 

their interests, so debases their honour, and deprives 

them of the benefit of their excellent natures and 

tempers* 

Their education, I profess, I cannot spare ; but 

u2 
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the only reason is, because it is their greatest enemy; 
because it depriyes the world of so many blessings, and 
the Church of so many saints, as might reasonably 
be expected from persons so formed bj their natural 
tempers to all goodness and tenderness, and so fitted 
by the clearness and brightness of their minds to con* 
template, loye, and admire eyery thing that is holy, 
yirtuous, and diyine. 

If it should here be said, that I eyen charge too higli 
upon their education, and that they are not so madi 
hurt by it as I imagine : 

It may be answered, that though I do not pretend 
to state the exact degree of mischief that is done by 
it, yet its plain and natural tendency to do harm is sof' 
ficient to justify the most absolute condemnation of it 

But if any one would know how generally womei 
are hurt by this education ; if he imagines there may 
be no personal pride or yain fondness of themselves^ 
in those that are patched and dressed out with so macJi 
glitter of art and ornament ; let him only make the 
following experiment whereyer he pleases. 

Let him only acquaint any such woman with hk 
opinion of her : I do not mean that he should tell her 
to her face, or do it in any rude public manner ; but 
let him contrive the most civil, secret, friendly way 
that he can think of, only to let her know his opiniGD, 
that he thinks she is neither handsome, nor dresaes 
well, nor becomes her finery ; and I dare say he wiD 
find there are but very few finely dressed women that 
will like him neyer the worse for his bare opimon, 
though known to none but themselyes ; and that he 
will not be long without seeing the effects pf their re- 
sentment. 

But if such an experiment would show him that 
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here are but few such women that could bear with 
lis friendship^ after they knew he had such an opi- 
lion of thenii surely it is time to complain of; and 
iccose that education, which so generally corrupts their 
hearts. 

For, though it is hard to judge of the hearts of 
people, yet where they declare their resentment and 
■neasiness at any thing, there they pass the judgment 
fipon themselves. If a woman cannot forgive a man 
who thinks she has no beauty, nor any ornament from 
her dress, there she infallibly discovers the state of her 
own heart, and is condenmed by her own, and not 
mother's judgment. 

For we never are angry at others, but when their 
i^inioos of us are contrary to that which we have of 
ourselves. 

m 

A man that makes no pretences to scholarship, is 
never angry at those that do not take him to be a scho- 
lar : so if a woman had no opinion of her own person 
and dress, she should never be angry at those who are 
of the same opinion with herself. 

So that the general bad effects of this education are 
too much known to admit of any reasonable doubt. 

But how possible it is to bring up daughters in the 
more excellent way, let the following character declare. 

Eusebia is a pious widow, well bom, and well 
bred, and has a good estate for five daughters, whom 
she brings up as one entrusted by God to fit five 
virgins for the kingdom of heaven. Her family 
has the same regulation as a religious house, and all 
its orders tend to the support of a constant regular 
devotion. 

She, her daughters, and her maids, meet together 
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at all the honrs of prayer in the dsLj, and cbant 
psalms, and other devotionsy and spend the rest of 
their time in sach good works and innocent diye^ 
sions as render them fit to return to their psahns and 
prayers. 

She loves them as her spiritual children, and thej 
reverence her as their spiritual mother, with an affec- 
tion far above that of the fondest firiends. 

She has divided part of her estate amongst theni^ 
that every one may be charitable out of her own stocki 
and each of them take it in their turns to provide fiv 
the poor and sick of the parish. 

Eusebia brings them up to all kinds of labour that 
are proper for women, as sewing, knitting, spinnii^ 
and all other parts of housewifery; not fot thor 
amusement, but that they may be serviceable to them* 
selves and others, and be saved from those temptationa 
which attend an idle life. 

She tells them, she had rather see them reduced to 
the necessity of maintaining themselves by their owb 
work, than to have riches to excuse themselves 6om 
labour. For though, says she, you may be able to 
assist the poor without your labour, yet by your labour 
you will be able to assist them more. 

If Eusebia has lived as free from sin as it is pos- 
sible for human nature, it is because she is always 
watching and guarding against all instances of pride. 
And if her virtues are stronger and higher than other 
people's, it is because they are all founded in a deef 
humility. 

My children, says she, when your father died I was ^ 
much pitied by my friends as having all the care of a ^ 
family, and the management of an estate fallen upon me. 
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But my own grief was founded upon another prin- 
ciple ; I was grieved to see myself deprived of so 
fidthful a fnend^ and that such an eminent example 
of Christian virtues should be taken from the eyes of 
liis children^ before they were of an age to love and 
follow it 

But as to worldly cares^ which my friends thought 
80 heavy upon me, they are most of them of our 
own making, and &11 away as soon as we know 
ourselves. 

If a person in a dream is disturbed with strange 
appearances, his trouble is over as soon as he is awake^ 
and sees that it was the folly of a dream. 

Now, when a right knowledge of ourselves enters 
into our minds, it makes as great change in all our 
thoughts and apprehensions, as when we awake from 
the wanderings of a dream. 

We acknowledge a man to be mad or melancholy 
who fancies himself to be a glass, and so is afraid of 
stirring; or, taking himself to be wax, dare not let the 
son shine upon him. 

But, my children, there are things in the world 
which pass for wisdom, politeness, grandeur, happiness, 
and fine breeding, which show as great ignorance 
of ourselves, and might as justly pass for thorough 
madness, as when a man fancies himself to be glass 
<nr ice. 

A woman that dares not appear in the world with^ 
oat fine clothes, that thinks it a happiness to have a 
tBuce finely coloured, to have a skin delicately fair, 
that had rather die than be reduced to poverty and be 
forced to work for a poor maintenance, is as ignorant 
of herself to the full, as he that fancies himself to be 
glass. 
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For this reason, all my discourse with you, had been 
to acquaint you with yourselves, and to acciistom you 
to such books and devotions, as may best instruct you 
in this greatest of all knowledge. 

You would think it hard not to know the family 
into which you were bom, what ancestors you were 
descended from, and what estate was to come to you. 
But, my children, you may know all this with exact-* 
ness, and yet be as ignorant of yourselves, as he that 
takes himself to be wax. 

For though you were all of you bom of my body, 
and bear your father's name, yet you are all of you 
pure spirits. I do not mean that you have not bodies 
that want meat and drink, and sleep and clothing, but 
that all that deserves to be called you, is nothing else 
but spirit ; a being spiritual and rational in its nature, 
that is as contrary to all fleshly or corporeal beings, as 
life is contrary to death ; that is made in the image of 
God, to live for ever, never to cease any more, but to 
enjoy life, and reason, and knowledge, and happiness 
in the presence of God, and the society of angeli^ and 
glorious, spirits to all eternity. 

Every thing that you call yours, besides this spirit, 
i^ but like your clothing ; something that is only to 
be used for a while, and then to end, and die, and wear 
away, and to signify no more to you, than the clothing 
and bodies of other people. 

But, my children, you are not only in this manner 
spirits, but you are fallen spirits, that began your life 
in a state of corruption and disorder, full of tempers 
and passions that blind and darken the reason of your 
mind, and incline you to that which is hurtful. 

Your bodies are not only poor and perishing like 
your clothes, but they are like infected clothes, that 
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fill you with all diseases and distempers, which oppress 
the soul with sickly appetites, and vain cravings. 

So that all of us are like two beings, that have, as 
it were, two hearts within us; with the one we see, 
and taste, and admire reason, purity, and holiness ; 
with the other we incline to pride, and vanity, and 
sensual delights. 

This internal war we always feel within us more or 
less : and if you would know the one thing necessary 
to all the world, it is this ; to preserve and perfect all 
that is rational, holy, and divine in our nature, and to 
mortify, remove, and destroy all that vanity, pride, 
and sensuality, which springs from the corruption of 
our state. 

Could you think, my children, when you look at the 
world, and see what customs, and fashions, and plea- 
sures, and troubles, and projects, and tempers, employ 
the hearts and time of mankind, that things were thus^ 
as I have told you ? 

But do not you be afiected at these things ; the world 
is in a great dream, and but few people are awake in it. 

We fancy that we fall into darkness when we die ; 
but alas, we are most of us in the dark till then ; and 
the eyes of our souls only then begin to see, when our 
bodily eyes are closing. 

You see then your state, my children ; you are to 
honour, improve, and perfect the spirit that is within 
you ; you are to prepare it for the kingdom of heaven, 
to nourish it with the love of God and of virtue, to 
adorn it with^ood works, and to make it as holy and 
heavenly as you can. You are to preserve it from the 
errors and vanities of the world ; to save it from the 
corruptions of the body, from those false delights and 
sensual tempers which the body tempts it with. 
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You are to nourish your spirits with pious reading 
and holy meditations, with watchings, fastings, and 
prayers, that you may taste, and relish, and desire that 
eternal state, which is to begin when this life ends. 

As to your bodies, you are to consider them as 
poor, perishing things, that are sickly and corrupt at 
present, and will soon drop into common dust You 
are to watch over them as enemies that are always 
trying to tempt and betray you, and so never follow 
their advice and counsel ; you are to consider them as 
the place and habitation of our souls, and so keep 
them pure, and clean, and decent ; you are to consider 
them as the servants and instruments of action, and 
so give them food, and rest, and raiment, that they 
may be strong and healthful to do the duties of a cha- 
ritable, useful, pious life. 

Whilst you live thus, you live like yourselves ; and 
whenever you have less regard to your souls, or more 
regard to your bodies, than this comes to ; whenever 
you are more intent upon adorning your persons, than 
upon the perfecting your souls, you are much more 
beside yourselves than he that had rather have a laced 
coat than an healthful body. 

For this reason, my children, I have taught you 
nothing that was dangerous for you to learn ; I have 
kept you from every thing that might betray you into 
weakness and folly ; or make you think any thing fine, 
but a fine mind ; any thing happy, but the favour of 
God ; or any thing desirable, but to do all the good 
you possibly can. 

Instead of the vain, immodest entertainment of plays 
and operas, I have taught you to delight in visiting 
the sick and poor. What music, and dancing, and 
diversions are to many in the world, that prayers and 
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devotioiis, and psalms, are to you. Your bands have 
not been employed in plaiting the hair, and adorning 
your persons; but in making clothes for the naked. 
You have not wasted your fortimes upon yourselves, 
but have added your labour to them, to do more good 
for other people. 

Instead of forced shapes, patched faces, genteel airs, 
and affected motions, I have taught you to conceal 
your bodies with modest garments, and let the world 
have nothing to view of you, but the plainness, the 
sincerity, and humility of aU your behaviour. 

You know, my children, the high perfection and the 
great rewards of virginity; you know how it frees 
from worldly cares and troubles, and frimishes means 
and opportunities of higher advancements in a divine 
life ; therefore love, and esteem, and honour virginity : 
bless God for all that glorious company of holy virgins, 
that fix)m the beginning of Christianity have, in the 
several ages of the Church, renounced the cares and 
pleasures of matrimony, to be perpetual examples of 
solitude, contemplation, and prayer. 

But as every one has his proper gift from God, as 
I look upon you all to be so many great blessings of 
a married state ; so I leave it to your choice, either to 
do as I have done, or to aspire after higher degrees of 
perfection in a virgin state of life. 

I desire nothing, I press nothing upon you, but to 
make the most of human life, and to aspire after per- 
fection in whatever state of life you choose. 

Never, therefore, consider yourselves as persons 
that are to be seen, admired, and courted by men ; but 
as poor sinnera, that are to save yourselves from the 
vanities and follies of a miserable world, by humility, 
devotion^ and self-denial. Learn to live for your own 
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sakes and the service of Grod ;. and let nothing in th6 
world be of any value with you, but that which you 
can turn into a service to God, and a means of your 
future happiness. 

Consider often how powerfiilly you are called to a 
virtuous life, and what great and glorious things God 
has done for you, to make you in love with every thing 
that can promote His glory. 

Think upon the vanity and shortness of human life, 
and let deiuth and eternity be often in your minds ; for 
these thoughts will strengthen and exalt your minds, 
make you wise and judicious, and truly sensible of the 
littleness of all human things. 

Think of the happiness of prophets and apostles^ 
saints and martyrs, who are now rejoicing in the 
presence of Grod, and see themselves possessors of 
eternal glory. And then think how desirable a thing 
it is to watch, and pray, and do good, as they did, 
that when you die you may have your lot amongst 
them. 

Whether married, therefore, or unmarried, consider 
yourselves as mothers and sisters, as fiiends and rela- 
tions, to all that want your assistance ; and never allow 
yourselves to be idle, whilst others are in want of any 
thing that your hands can make for them. 

This useful, charitable, humble employment of your- 
selves, is what I recommend to you with great earnest- 
ness, as being a substantial part of a wise and pious 
life. And besides the good you will thereby do to 
other people, every virtue of your own heart will be 
very much improved by it 

For next to reading, meditation, and prayer, there 
is nothing that so secures our hearts from fooli3h 
passions, nothing that preserves so holy and wise a 
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frame of mind, as some useful^ humble employment of 
ourselves. 

Never, therefore, consider your labour as an amuse- 
ment that is to get rid of your time, and so may be 
as trifling as you please; but consider it as some- 
thing that is to be serviceable to yourselves and 
others, that is to serve some sober ends of life, to 
save and redeem your time, and make it turn to your 
account when the works of all people shall be tried by 
fire. 

When you were little, I lefl; you to little amuse- 
ments, to please yourselves in any things. that were 
fi-ee from harm ; but as you are now grown up to a 
knowledge of God and yourselves; as your minds 
are now acquainted with the worth and value of virtue, 
and exalted with the great doctrines of religion, you 
are now to do nothing as children, but despise every 
thing that is poor, or vain, or impertinent; you are 
now to make the labours of your hands suitable to the 
piety of your hearts, and employ themselves for the 
same ends, and with the same spirit, as you watch and 
pray. 

For if there is any good to be done by your labour, 
if you can possibly employ yourselves usefully to other 
people ; how silly is it, how contrary to the wisdom 
of religion, to make that a mere amusement, which 
might as easily be made an exercise of the greatest 
charity ! 

What would you think of the wisdom of him that 
should employ his time in distilling of waters, and 
making liquors which nobody could use, merely to 
amuse himself with the variety of their colour and 
clearness, when with less labour and expense he might 
satisfy the wants of those who have nothing to drink ? 
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Yet he would be as wisely employed as those that 
are amusing themselves with such tedious works as 
they neither need, nor hardly know how to use when 
they are finished ; when with less labour and expense 
they might be doing as much good as he that is clothing 
the naked, or visiting the sick. 

Be glad therefore to know the wants of the poorest 
people, and let your hands be employed in making 
such mean and ordinary things for them, as their 
necessities require. By thus making your labour a 
gift and service to the poor, your ordinary work will 
be chang(;d into a holy service, and made as acceptable 
to God as your devotions. 

And charity is the greatest of all virtues, as it 
always was the chief temper of the greatest saints ; so 
nothing can make your own charity more amiable in 
the sight of God, .than this method of adding your 
labour to it. 

The humility also of this employment will be as 
beneficial to you as the charity of it. It will keep 
you from all vain and proud thoughts of your own 
state and distinction in life, and from treating the 
poor as creatures of a different species. By accus- 
toming yourselves to this labour and service for the 
poor, as the representatives of Jesus Christ, you will 
soon find your heart softened into the greatest meek- 
ness and lowliness towards them. You will reve- 
rence their estate and condition, think it an honour 
to serve them, and never be so pleased with you^ 
selves as when you are most humbly employed in their 
service. 

This will make you true disciples of your meek 
Lord and Master, who came into the world not to 
be ministered unto^ but to minister ; and though he 
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was Lord of all^ and amongst the creatures of his 
own making, yet was amongst them as one that 
serveth. 

Christianity has then had its most glorious effects 
upon your hearts, when it has thus changed your 
spirit, removed all the pride of life from you, and 
made you delight in humbling yourselves beneath the 
lowest of all your fellow-creatures. 

live, therefore, my children, as you have begun 
your lives, in humble labour for the good of others ; 
and let ceremonious visits and vain acquaintances 
have as little of your time as you possibly can. Con- 
tract no foolish friendships, or vain fondnesses for 
particular persons; but love them most, that most 
turn your love towards God, and your compassion 
towards all the world. 

But, above all, avoid the conversation of fine-bred 
fops and beaux, and hate nothing more than the idle 
discourse, the flattery and compliments of that sort of 
men ; for they are the shame of their own sex, and 
ought to be the abhorrence of yours. 

When you go abroad, let humility, modesty, and 
a decent carriage, be all the state that you take upon 
you ; and let tenderness, compassion, and good nature, 
be all the fine breeding that you show in any place. 

If evil speaking, scandal, or backbiting, be the con- 
versation where you happen to be, keep your heart 
and your tongue to yourself: be as much grieved as if 
you were amongst cursing and swearing, and retire as 
soon as you can. 

Though you intend to marry, yet let the time never 
come, till you find a man that has those perfections 
which you have been labouring after yourselves ; who 
is likely to be a friend to all your virtues, and with 
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whom it is better to liye, than to want the benefit of 
his example. 

LoTe poTerty, and reverence poor people; as for 
many reasons, so particularly for this, because our 
blessed Saviour was one of the number, and because 
you may make them all so many friends and advocates 
with God for you. 

Visit and converse with them frequently ; you will 
often find simplicity, innocence, patience, fortitude, and 
great piety among them ; and where they are not so, 
your good example may amend them. 

Rejoice at every opportunity of doing an humble 
action, and exercising the meekness of your minds, 
whether it be, as the Scripture expresses it, in wash- 
ing the saints' feet, that is, in waiting upon, and ser?- 
ing those that are below you ; or in bearing with the 
haughtiness and ill manners of those that are your 
equals, or above you. For there is nothing better than 
humility ; it is the fruitftd soil of all virtues ; and every 
thing that is kind and good naturally grows from it. 

Therefore, my children, pray for, and practice hu- 
mility, and reject every thing in dress, or carriage, or 
conversation, that has any appearance of pride. 

Strive to do every thing that is praiseworthy, but 
do nothing in order to be praised; nor think of any 
reward for all your labours of love and virtues, till I 
Christ Cometh with all his holy angels. 

And above all, my children, have a care of vain and 
proud thoughts of your own virtues. For as soon as 
ever people live differently from the common way of 
the world, and despise its vanities, the devil represents 
to their minds the height of their own perfections ; and 
is content they should excel in good works, jprovided 
that he can but make them proud of them. 
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Therefore watch over your virtues with a jealous 
eye, and reject every vain thought, as you would reject 
the most wicked imaginations; and think what a loss 
it would be to you to have the fruit of all your good 
works devoured by the vanity of your own minds. 

Never, therefore, allow yourselves to despise those, 
who do not follow your rules of life: but force your 
hearts to love them, and pray to God for them; and 
let humility be always whispering it into your ears, 
that you yourselves would fall from those rules to- 
morrow, if God should leave you to your own strength 
and wisdom. 

When, therefore, you have spent days and weeks 
well, do not suffer your hearts to contemplate any 
thing as your own, but give all the glory to the good- 
ness of God, who has carried you through such rules 
of holy living, as you were not able to observe by 
your own strength; and take care to begin the next 
day, not as proficients in virtue, that can do great 
matters, but as poor beginners, that want the daily 
assistance of God to save you from the grossest sins. 

Your dear father was an humble, watchful, pious, 
wise man. Whilst his sickness would suffer him to 
talk with me, his discourse was chiefly about your 
education. He knew the benefits of humility, he saw 
the ruins which pride made in our sex; and therefore 
he conjured me, with the tenderest expressions, to 
renounce the fashionable ways of educating daughters 
in pride and softness, in the care of their beauty, and 
dress; and to bring you all up in the plainest, simplest 
instances of an humble, holy, and industrious Hfe. 

He taught me an admirable rule of humility, which 
he practised all the days of his life, which was this; to 
let no morning pass without thinking upon some frailty 
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and infirmity of our own, that may put us to confusion, 
make us blush inwardly, and entertain a mean opinion 
of ourselves. 

Think therefore, my children, that the soul of your 
good father, who is now with God, speaks to you 
through my mouth; and let the double desire of your 
father, who is gone, and of me, who am with you, 
prevail upon you to love God, to study your own per- 
fection, to practise humility, and with innocent labour 
and charity to do all the good that you can to all your 
fellow-creatures, till God calls you to another life. 
Thus did the pious widow educate her daughters. 

The spirit of this education speaks so plainly for 
itself, that I hope I need say nothing in its justifica- 
tion. If we could see it in life, as well as read of it in 
books, the world would soon find the happy elBPects of it. 

A daughter thus educated, would be a blessing to 
any family that she came into; a fit companion for a 
wise man, and make him happy in the government of 
his family, and the education of his children. 

And she that was either not inclined, or could not 
dispose of herself well in marriage, would know how 
to live to great and excellent ends in a state of virginity. 

A very ordinary knowledge of the spirit of Chris- 
tianity seems to be enough to convince us, that no 
education can be of true advantage to yoimg women, 
but that which trains them up in humble industry, in 
great plainness of life, in exact modesty of dress, 
manners, and carriage, and in strict devotion. For 
what should a Christian woman be, but a plain, un- 
affected, modest, humble creature, averse to every thing 
in her dress and carriage that can draw the eyes of 
beholders, or gratify the passions of lewd and amorous 
persons? 
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How great a stranger must he be to the Gospel who 
does not know, that it requires this to be the spirit of 
a pious woman? 

Our blessed Saviour saith, Whosoever looketk upon 
a woman to hist after her, hath already committed 
adultery with her in his hearth 

Need an education, which turns women's minds to 
the arts and ornaments of dress and beauty, be more 
strongly condemned, than by these words? For 
surely, if the eye is so easily and dangerously betrayed, 
every art and ornament is sufficiently condemned, that 
naturally tends to betray it. 

And how can a woman of piety more justly abhor 
and avoid any thing, than that which makes her per- 
son more a snare and temptation to other people? If 
lust and wanton eyes are the death of the soul, can any 
women think themselves innocent, who with naked 
breasts, patched faces, and every ornament of dress, 
mvite the eye to offend? 

And as there is no pretence *for innocence in such a 
behaviour, so neither can they tell how to set any 
bounds to their guilt. For as they can never know 
how much or how often they have occasioned sin in 
other people, so they can never know how much guilt 
will be placed to their own account. 

This, one would think, should sufficiently deter 
every pious woman from every thing that might 
render her the occasion of loose passions in other 
people. 

St. Paul, speaking of a thing entirely innocent, 
reasons after this manner: JBut take heed lest by any 
means this liberty of yours become a stumbling-block to 

St. Matt V. 23. 

x2 
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those that are weak, — And through thy knowledge 
shall thy weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? 
But when ye sin so against tlie brethren, and wound 
their weak conscience, ye sin against Christ, Whereforey 
if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend} 

Now if this be the spirit of Christianity; if it re- 
quire us to abstain from things thus lawfiily innocent, 
and useful, when there is any danger of betraying 
our weak brethren into any error thereby: surely it 
cannot be reckoned too nice or needless a point of con- 
science for women to avoid such things as are neither 
innocent nor useful, but naturally tend to corrupt 
their own hearts, and raise ill passions in other 
people. 

Surely every woman of Christian piety ought to say, 
in the spirit of the Apostle, if patching and paint, or 
any vain adorning of my person, be a natural means 
of making weak, unwary eyes to offend, I will renounce 
all these arts as long as I live, lest I should make my 
fellow creatures to offend. 

I shall now leave this subject of humility, haviflg 
said enough, as I hope, to recommend the necessity of 
making it the constant, chief subject of your devotion, 
at this hour of prayer. 

I have considered the nature and necessity of humi- 
lity, and its great importance to a religious life. I 
have shown you how many difficulties are formed against 
it from our natural tempers, the spirit of the world, 
and the common education of both sexes. 

These considerations will, I hope, instruct you how 

1 1 Cor.viu. 9. 11—13. 
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to form your prayers for it to the best advantage, 
and teach you the necessity of letting no day pass, 
without a serious, earnest application to God, for the 
whole spirit of humility : fervently beseeching him to 
fill every part of your soul with it, to make it the rul- 
ing, constant habit of your mind, that you may not 
only feel it, but feel all your other tempers arising 
firom it ; that you may have no thoughts, no desires, 
no designs, but such as are the true fruits of a humble, 
meek, and lowly heart. 

That you may always appear poor, and little, and 
mean in your own eyes, and fully content that others 
should have the same opinion of you. 

That the whole course of your life, your expense, 
your house, your dress, your manner of eating, drink- 
ing, conversing, and doing every thing, may be so many 
continual proofs of the true, unfeigned humility of your 
heart. 

That you may look for nothing, claim nothing, re- 
sent nothing ; that you may go through all the actions 
and accidents of life, calmly and quietly, as in the pre- 
sence of God, looking wholly unto him, acting wholly 
for him : neither seeking vain applause, nor resenting 
neglects or affronts, but doing and receiving every 
thing) in the meek and lowly spirit of ou Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

KEOOHKCDniO DKTQnOH AT TVXLTX o'ciJOCK,CAIXBDIH SCRIPTITRE 
THS SIXTH HOCB OF THS DAT. THIS FEEQUBHCT OP DEVOTION 
SQCAU.T DBSDIABIX BT ALL OKDBISOP PBOPLB. UHIYBBSAL LOYB 
IS HEKB BBCOMXBXDED TO BE THE SUBJECT OP PRATER AT THIS 
HOUR. OP DCTERCESSIOS, AS AH ACT OP UmYERSAL LOYB. 

It will perhaps be thought b j some people, that these 
hoars of prayer come too thick ; that they can only be 
obserred by people of great leisorey and ought not to 
be pressed npon the generality of men, who have the 
cares of families, trades, and employments ; nor upon 
the gentry, whose state and figure in the world cannot 
admit of this fi*equency of devotion. And that it is 
only fit for monasteries and nnnneries, or such people 
as have no more to do in the world than they have. 

To this it is answered, 

First, That this method of devotion is not pressed 
upon any sort of people, as absolutely necessary, but 
recommended to all people, as the best, the happiest, 
and most perfect way of life. 

And if a great and exemplary devotion is as much 
the greatest happiness and perfection of a merchant, 
a soldier, or a man of quality, as it is the greatest hap- 
piness and perfection of the most retired contemplatiye 
life, then it is as proper to recommend it without any 
abatements to one order of men, as to another: be- 
cause happiness and perfection are of the same worth 
and value to all people. 

The gentleman and tradesman may, and must spend 
much of their time differently from the pious monk in 
the cloister, or the contemplative hermit in the desert; 
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but then, as the monk and hermit lose the ends of re- 
tirement unless they make it all serviceable to devo- 
tion; so the gentleman and merchant fail of the great- 
est ends of a social life, and live to their loss in the 
world, unless devotion be their chief and governing 
temper. 

It is certainly very honest and creditable for people 
to engage in trades and employments ; it is reasonable 
for gentlemen to manage well their estates and families, 
and take such recreations as are proper to their state. 
But then every gentleman and tradesman loses the 
greatest happiness qf his creation, is robbed of some- 
thing that is greater than all employments, distinc- 
tions, and pleasures of the world, if he does not live 
more to piety and devotion, than to any thing else in 
the world. 

Here are therefore no excuses made for men of busi- 
ness and figure in the world. First, Because it would 
be to excuse them from that which is the greatest end 
of living ; and be only finding so many reasons for 
making them less beneficial to themselves, and less ser- 
viceable to God and the world. 

Secondly, Because most men of business and figure 
engage too far in worldly matters ; much farther than 
the reasons of human life, or the necessities of the 
world require. 

Merchants and tradesmen, for instance, are generally 
ten times farther engaged in business than they need ; 
which is so far from being a reasonable excuse for their 
want of time for devotion, that it is their crime, and 
must be censured as a blameable instance of covetous- 
ness and ambition. 

The gentry and people of figure either give them- 
selves up to state employments, or to the gratifications 
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of diflr pflBsskMKr in a life dt gaiety and debauchery ; 
and if these thinsis m^ht be admitted as allowable 
aTocationc finom deTodoD, derolMm must he reckoned 
a poor ciFcmnsiance <if lifei. 

Unless sentlemen can dioir that ther have another 
God than the Father i}^ our Lofd Jesos Christ ; an- 
other natnre than that which is derired from Adam ; 
another religion than the Christian; it is in Tain to 
l^ead their state, and dignitTy and pleasures, as reasons 
for not pfeparing their soab far Grod, h j a strict and 
resular derotion. 

For since pietr and devotion are the common nn- 
changeable means of saving all the souls in the world 
that shall he saved, there is nothing left for the gen- 
tleman, the soldier, and the tradesman, hnt to take care 
that their several states be, by care and watchfblness, 
by meditation and prayer, made states of an exact and 
solid piety. 

If a merchant, having forborne from too great busi- 
ness, that he might quietly attend on the service o^ 
Grod, should therefore die worth twenty instead of fifty 
thousand pounds, could any one say that he had mis- 
taken his calling, or gone a loser out of the world ? 

If a gentleman should have kiUed fewer foxes, been 
less frequent at balls, gaming, and merry meetings, 
because stated parts of his time had been given to re- 
tirement, and meditation, and devotion, could it be 
thought, that when he left the world, he would regret 
the loss of those hours that he had given to the care 
and improvement of his soul ? 

If a tradesman, by aspiring after Christian perfec- 
tion, and retiring himself often fit)m his business, 
should, instead of leaving his children fortunes to 
spend in luxury and idleness, leave them to live by 
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their own honest labour; could it be said that he 
had made a wrong use of the world, because he had 
shown his children that he had more regard to that 
which is eternal, than to this which is so soon to be at 
an end ? 

Since, therefore, devotion is not only the best and 
most desirable practice in a cloister, but the best and 
most desirable practice of men, as men, and in every 
state of life; they that desire to be excused from it, 
because they are men of figure, and estates, and busi- 
ness, are no wiser than those that should desire to be 
excused from health and happiness, because they were 
men of figure and estates. 

I cannot see why every gentleman, merchant, or 
soldier, should not put these questions seriously to 
himself: 

What is the best thing for me to intend and drive at 
in all my actions ? How shall I do to make the most 
of human life ? What ways shall I wish that I had 
taken, when I am leaving the world ? 

Now to be thus wise, and to make thus much use 
of our reason, seems to be but a small and necessary 
piece of wisdom. For how can we pretend to sense 
and judgment, if we dare not seriously consider, and 
answer, and govern our lives by that which such 
questions require of us ? 

Shall a nobleman think his birth too high a dignity 
to condescend to such questions as these? Or a 
tradesman think his business too great, to take any 
care about liimself ? 

Now here is desired no more devotion in any one's 
life, than the answering these few questions requires. 

Any devotion that is not to the greater advantage of 
him that uses it than any thing that he can do in 
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the room of it ; any devotion that does not procure 
an infinitely greater good than can be got by neg- 
lecting ity is freely yielded up ; here is no demand 
of it. 

But if people will live in so much ignorance, as 
never to put these questions to themselves, but push 
on a blind life at all chances, in quest of they know 
not what, nor why ; without ever considering the worth, 
or value, or tendency of their actions, without con- 
sidering what God, reason, eternity, and their own 
happiness require of them ; it b for the honour of 
devotion, that none can neglect it, but those who 
are thus inconsiderate, who dare not inquire after 
that which is the best, and most worthy of their 
choice. 

It is true, Claudius, you are a man of figure and 
estate, and are to act the part of such a station of 
human life ; you are not called, as Elijah was, to be a 
prophet, or as St. Paul, to be an apostle. 

But will you therefore not love yourself? Will 
you not seek and study your own happiness, because 
you are not called to preach up the same things to other 
people ? 

You would think it very absurd, for a man not 
to value his own health, because he was not a phy- 
sician ; nor the preservation of his limbs, because 
he was not a bone-setter. Yet it is more absurd for 
you, Claudius, to neglect the improvement of your 
soul in piety, because you are not an apostle, or a 
bishop. 

Consider this text of Scripture : If ye live after the 
fleshy ye shall die ; hut if ye through the Spirit do 
mortify tlie deeds of the body, ye shall live* For as 
many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
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$(ms of Ood} Do you think that this Scripture does 
not equally relate to all mankind ? Can you find any 
exception here for men of figure and estates ? Is not 
a spiritual and devout life here made the common 
condition on which all men are to become sons of 
God ? Will you leave hours of prayer, and rules of 
devotion to particular states of life, when nothing but 
• the same spirit of devotion can save you, or any man, 
from eternal death ? 

Consider again this text ; For we must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christy that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done^ whether it be good or bad.^ Now if your 
estate would excuse you from appearing before this 
judgment-seat, if your figure could protect you from 
receiving according to your works, there would be 
some pretence for your leaving devotion to other 
people. But if you, who are now thus distinguished, 
must then appear naked amongst common souls, with- 
out any other distinction from others but such as your 
virtues or sins give you ; does it not as much concern 
you, as any prophet or apostle, to make the best pro- 
vision for the best rewards at that great day ? 

Again, consider this doctrine of the Apostle : For 
none ofus, that is, of us Christians, liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself; for whether we live, 
toe live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die 
unto the Lord, For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and living.^ 

Now are you, Claudius, excepted out of the doc- 
trine of this text ? Will you, because of your con- 

' Kom. vUL 13, 14. * 2 Cor. v. 10. * Rom. xiv. 7, 8, 9. 
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dition, leave it to any particular sort of people, to live 
and die unto Christ ? If so, you must leave it to them, 
to be redeemed by the death and resurrection of Christ. 
For it is the express doctrine of the text, that for this 
end Christ died and rose again, that none of us should 
live to himself. It is not that priests, or apostles, or 
monks, or hermits, should live no longer to themiselves ; 
but that none of us, that is, no Christian of what state 
soever, should live unto himself. 

If, therefore, there be any instances of piety, any 
rules of devotion, which you can neglect, and yet hve 
as truly unto Christ as if you observed thein, this text 
calls you to no such devotion. But if you forsake 
such devotion, as you yourself know is expected from 
some particular sorts of people ; such devotion as you 
know becomes people that live wholly unto Christ, 
that aspire after great piety; if you neglect such 
devotion for any worldly consideration, that you may 
live more to your own temper and taste, more to the 
fashions and ways of the world, you forsake the terms 
on which all Christians are to receive the benefit of 
Christ's death and resurrection. 

Observe, farther, how the same doctrine is taught by 
St. Peter : As he which hath called you is holy, so be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation.^ 

If, therefore, Claudius, you are one of those that 
are here called, you see what it is that yoU are called 
to. It is not to have so much religion as suits with 
your temper, your business, or your pleasures; it is 
not to a particular sort of piety, that may be suffi- 
cient for gentlemen of figure and estates; but it is, 
first, to be holy, as he which hath called you is holy ; 

1 1 Pet i. 15. 
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secondly, it is to be thus holy in all manner of con- 
versation ; that is, to cany this spirit and degree of 
holiness into every part, and through the whole form 
of your life. 

And the reason the Apostle immediately gives, why 
this spirit of holiness must be the common spirit o^ 
Christians, as such, is very aflPecting, and such as 
equally calls upon all sorts of Christians. Forasmuch 
08 ye know, says he, that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your 

vain conversation, hut with the precious blood of 

Christ, &c. 

As if he had said. Forasmuch as ye know ye were 
made capable of this state of holiness, entered into a 
society with Christ, and made heirs of his glory, not 
by any human means, but by such a mysterious in- 
stance of love, as infinitely exceeds every thing that 
can be thought of in this world ; since God has re- 
deemed you to himself, and your own happiness, at so 
great a price ; how base and shameful must it be, if 
you do not henceforth devote yourselves wholly to the 
glory of God, and become holy, as he who hath called 
you is holy ! 

If, therefore, Claudius, you consider your figure and 
estate ; or if, in the words of the text, you consider 
your gold and silver, and the corruptible things of this 
life, as any reason why you may live to your own 
humour and fancy, why you may neglect a life of strict 
piety and great devotion ; if you think any thing in 
the world can be an fexcuse for your not imitating the 
holiness of Christ in the whole com*se and form of your 
life ; you make yourself as guilty as if you should 
neglect the holiness of Christianity, for the sake of 
picking straws. 
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For the greatness of this new state of life, to which 
we are called in Christ Jesus, to be for ever as the 
angels of God in heaven, and the greatness of the 
price by which we are made capable of this state of 
glory, has turned every thing that is worldly, tem- 
poral, and corruptible, into an equal littleness; and 
made it as great baseness and folly, as great a con- 
tempt of the blood of Christ, to neglect any degrees of 
holiness, because you are a man of some estate and 
quality, as it would be to neglect it because you had a 
fancy to pick straws. 

Again 5 the same Apostle saith. Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you, and ye are not your own ? For ye are bought toith 
a price ; therefore glorify God in your body, and in 
your spirit, which are God!s} 

How poorly, therefore, Claudius, have you read the 
Scriptui'e, how Httle do you know of Christianity, if 
you can yet talk of your estate and condition, as a pre- 
tence for a freer kind of life. 

Are you any more your own, than he that has no 
estate or dignity in the world ? Must mean and little 
people preserve their bodies as temples of the Holy 
Ghost by watching, fasting, and prayer ; but may you 
indulge yours in idleness, in lusts, and sensuality, be- 
cause you have so much rent, or such a title of dis- 
tinction ? How poor and ignorant are such thoughts 
as these! 

And yet you must either think thus, or else ac- 
knowledge, that the holiness of saints, prophets, and 
apostles, is the holiness that you are to labour after, 
with all the diligence and care that you can. 

M Cor. vi. 19, 20. 
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And if you leave it to others to Kve in such piety 
and devotion, in such self-denial, humility, and tem- 
perance, as may render them able to glorify God in 
their body, and in their spirit 5 you must leave it 
to them also, to have the benefit of the blood of 
Christ. 

Again; the Apostle saith. You know how we ex- 
horted, comforted, arid charged every one of you; 
that you would walk worthy of God, who hath called 
you to his kingdom and glory ."^ 

You perhaps, Claudius, have often heard these 
words, without ever thinking how much they require 
of you. And yet you cannot consider them, without 
perceiving to what an imminent state of holiness they 
call you. 

For how can the holiness of the Christian life be set 
before you in higher terms, than when it is represented 
to you as walking worthy of God ? Can you think of 
any abatements of virtue, any neglects of devotion, 
that are well consistent with a life that is to be made 
worthy of God ? Can you suppose that any man walks 
in this manner, but he that watches over all his steps, 
and considers how every thing he does may be done 
in the spirit of holiness ? and yet as high as these ex- 
pressions carry this holiness, it is here plainly made the 
necessary holiness of all Christians. For the Apostle 
does not here exhort his fellow apostles and saints to 
this holiness, but he commands all Christians to 
endeavour after it. We charged, says he, every one 
of you J that you would walk worthy of God, who hath 
called you to his kingdom and glory. 

Again; St. Peter saith, J/ any man speak, let him 

1 1 Thes8.ii. 11, 12. 
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speak 08 the oracles of God; if any man minister y let 
him do it as of the ability that Ood giveth ; that God 
in all things may be glorified in Jesus Christ.^ 

Do you not here, Claudius, plainly perceive your 
high calling ? Is he that speaketh to have such re- 
gard to his words, that he appear to speak as by the 
direction of God ? Is he that giveth to take care that 
he so giveth, that what he disposeth of may appear to 
be a gift that he hath of God ? And is all this to be 
done, that God may be glorified in all things ? 

Must it not then be said, Has any man nobihty, 
dignity of state, or figure in the world ? Let him so 
use his nobility, or figure of life, that it may appear he 
uses these as the gifts of God, for the greater setting 
forth of his glory. Is there now, Claudius, any thing 
forced or far-fetched in this conclusion ? Is it not the 
plain sense of the words, that every thing in life is to 
be made a matter of holiness unto God ? If so, then 
your estate and dignity is so far from excusing you 
fi'om great piety and hoHness of life, that it lays you 
under a greater necessity of living more to the glory of 
God, because you have more of his gifts that may be 
made serviceable to it. 

For people, therefore, of figure, or business, or dig- 
nity in the world, to leave great piety and eminent de- 
votion to any particular orders of men, or to such as 
they think have little else to do in the world, is to leave 
the kingdom of God to them. 

For it is the very end of Christianity to redeem all 
orders of men into one holy society, that rich and poor, 
high and low, masters and servants, may in one and 
the same spirit of piety become a chosen generation, a 

* 1 Pet. 17. 11. 
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royiU priesthoodf an holy nation, a 'peculiar people j that 
are to show forth the praises of Him who hath caUed 
them out ofdarhness, into His marvellous light} 

Thus much being said to show that great devotion 
and holiness is not to be left to an j particular sort of 
people, but to be the common spirit of all that desire to 
live up to the terms of common Christianity ; I now 
proceed to consider the nature and necessity of uni- 
versal love, which is here recommended to be the sub. 
ject of your devotion at this hour. You are here also 
called to intercession, as the most proper exercise to 
raise and preserve that love. 

By intercession is meant a praying to God, and in- 
terc^ling with him for our fellow-creatures. 

Our blessed Lord hath recommended his love to us, 
as the pattern and example of our love to one another. 
As, therefore, he is continually making intercession for 
ns all, so ought we to intercede and pray for one 
another. 

A new commandment^ saith he, / give unto youy that 
ye love one another y as I have loved you. By this shall 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another. 

The newness of this precept did not consist in this, 
that men were commanded to love one another; for 
this was an old precept, both of the law of Moses, and 
of nature. But it was new in this respect, that it was 
to imitate a new, and till then unheard-of example of 
love ; it was to love one another, as Christ had loved us. 

And if men are to know that we are disciples of 
Christ, by thus loving one another, according to his 
new example of love, then it is certain, that if we are 

1 Pet. ii. 9. 
Y 
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void of this love, we make it as plainly known u 
men, that we are none of his disciples. 

There is no principle of the heart that is m 
acceptable to God, than an universal fervent love to 
mankind, wishing and praying for their happine 
because there is no principle of the heart that makes 
more like God, who is love and goodness itself, f 
created all beings for their enjoyment of happiness. 

The greatest idea that we can frame of God is wl 
we conceive Him to be a Being of infinite love s 
goodness ; using an infinite wisdom and power, for 
conmion good and happiness of all His creatures. 

The highest notion, therefore, that we can form 
man is when we conceive him as like to God, in t 
respect, as he can be ; using all his infinite facnlti 
whether of wisdom, power, or prayers, for the comn 
good of all his fellow- creatures ; heartily desiring tl 
may have all the happiness they are capable of, a 
as many benefits and assistances from him, as 
state and condition in the world will permit him 
give them. 

And on the other hand, what a baseness and iniqu 
is there in all instances of hatred, envy, spite, and 
will 5 if we consider that every instance of them is 
far acting in opposition to God, and intending misdi 
and harm to those creatures which God favours, a 
protects, and preserves, in order to their happinei 
An ill-natured man, amongst God's creatures, is 1 
most perverse creature in the world, acting contrary 
that love by which himself subsists, and which ale 
gives subsistence to all that variety of beings, that enj 
life in any part of the creation. 

Whatsoever ye would that tnen should do unto y 
even so do unto them. 
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Now, though this is a doctrine of strict justice, yet 
it is only an universal love that can comply with it. 
For as love is the measure of our acting towards our- 
selves, so we can never act in the same manner towards 
other people, till we look upon them with that love, 
with which we look upon ourselves. 

As we have no degrees of spite, or envy, or iU-will, 
to ourselves, so we cannot be disposed towards others 
as we are towards ourselves, till we universally re- 
nounce all instances of spite, and envy, and ill-will 
even in the smallest degrees. 

If we had any imperfection in our eyes, that made 
us see any one thing wrong, for the same reason they 
would show us an hundred things wrong. 

So, if we have any temper of our hearts, that makes 
us envious, or spiteful, or iU-natured towards any one 
man, the same temper will make us envious, and spite- 
ful, and ill-natured towards a great many more. 

If, therefore, we desire this divine virtue of love, 
we must exercise and practise our hearts in the love of 
all, because it is not Christian love, till it is the love 
ofaU. 

If a man could keep this whole law of love, and yet 
offend in one point, he would be guilty of all. For as 
wie allowed instance of injustice destroys the justice of 
all our other actions, so one allowed instance of envy, 
spite, and ill-will, renders all our other acts of bene- 
volence and affection nothing worth. 

Acts of love, that proceed not from a principle of 
universal love, are but like acts of justice, ^at proceed 
from a heart not disposed to universal justice. 

A love which is not universal, may indeed have 
tenderness and affection, but it hath nothing of righte- 
ousness or piety in it : it is but humour, and temper, 

y2 
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or interest^ or such a love as publicans and heathens 
practise. 

All particular envies and spite are as plain depar- 
tures from the spirit of Christiairity. as any particular 
acts of injustice. For it is as much a law of Christ to 
treat every body as your neighbour, and to love your 
neighbour as yourself, as it is a law of Christianity to 
abstain from theft. 

Now the noblest motive to this universal tenderness 
and affection is founded in this doctrine, God is love, 
and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, 

Who, therefore, whose heart has any tendency towards 
God, would not aspire after this divine temper, which so 
changes and -exalts our nature into an union with him? 

How should we rejoice in the exercise and practice 
of this love, which, so often as we feel it, is so often 
an assurance to us, that God is in us, that we act 
according to his Spirit, and is love itself? But we 
must observe, that love has then only this mighty 
power of uniting us to God, when it is so pure and 
universal as to imitate that love which God beareth to 
all his creatures. 

God willeth the happiness of all beings, though it 
is no happiness to Himself. TherefOTe we must desire 
the happiness of all beings, though no happiness 
Cometh to us fiom it. 

God equally delighteth in the perfections of all His 
creatures ; therefore we should rejoice in those peti- 
tions, wherever we see them, and be as glad to have 
other people perfect as ourselves. 

As God forgiveth all, and giveth grace to all, so we 
should forgive all those injuries and affironts which we 
receive fiom others, and do all the good that we can 
to them. 
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God Almighty, besides His own great example of 
love, which ought to draw all His creatures after it, 
has so provided for us, and made our happiness so 
common to us all, that we have no occasion to envy or 
hate one another. 

For we cannot stand in one another's way, or by 
enjoying any particular good, keep another from his 
fall share of it :. as we cannot be happy, but in the 
enjoyment of God, so we cannot rival, or rob one 
another of this happiness. 

And as to other things, the enjoyments and prospe- 
rities of this life, they are so little in themselves, so 
foreign to our happiness, and, generally speaking, so 
contrary to that which they appear to be, that they are 
no foundation for envy, or spite, or hatred. 

How silly would it be to envy a man, that was 
drinking poison out of a golden cup ! And yet who 
can say that he is acting wiser than thus, when he is 
envying any instance of worldly greatness ? 

How many saints has adversity sent to heaven ! And 
how many poor sinners has prosperity plunged into 
everlasting misery ! A man seems then to be in the 
most glorious state, when he has conquered, disgraced, 
and humbled his enemy ; though it may be, that same 
conquest has saved his adversary and undone himself. 

This man had perhaps never been debauched, but 
for his fortune and advancement ; that had never been 
pious, but through hi8 poverty and disgrace. 

She that is envied for her beauty, may perchance 
owe all her misery to it ; and another may be for ever 
happy, for having had no admirers of her person. 

One man succeeds in every thing, and so loses all ; an- 
other meets with nothing but crosses and disappointments, 
and thereby gains more than all the world is worth. 
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This clergyman may be undone by his being made 
a bishop ; and that may save both himself and others, 
by being fixed to his first poor vicarage. 

How envied was Alexander, when, conquering the 
world, he built towns, set up his statues, and left marks 
of his glory in so many kingdoms ! 

And how despised was the poor preacher St. Paul, 
when he was beaten with rods ! And yet how strangely 
YTBs the world mistaken in their judgment ! How 
much to be envied was St. Paul ! How much to be 
pitied was Alexander ! 

These few reflections sufficiently show us, that the 
different conditions of this life have nothing in them 
to excite our uneasy passions, nothing that can reason* 
ably interrupt our love and afiection to one another. 

To proceed now to another motive to this universal 
love. 

Our power of doing external acts of love and goodness 
is often very narrow and restrained. There are, it may 
be, but few people to whom we can contribute any 
worldly relief. 

But though our outward means of doing good are 
often thus limited, yet, if our hearts are but ftdl of love 
and goodness, we get, as it were, an infinite power; 
because God will attribute to us those good works, 
those acts of love, and tender charities, which we sin- 
cerely desired, and would gladly have performed, had 
it been in our power. 

You cannot heal all the sick, relieve all the poor ; 
you cannot comfort all in distress, nor be a &ther 
to all the fatherless; you ccumot, it may be, deliver 
many from their misfortunes, or teach them to find 
comfort in God. 

But if there is a love and tenderness in your heart, 
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that delight in these good works, and excite you to do 
all that you can : if your love has no bounds, but 
continually wishes and prays for the relief and happi- 
ness of all that are in distress ; you will be received by 
God as a benefactor to those, who have had nothing 
from you but your good will, and tender affections. 

You cannot build hospitals for the incurable ; you 
cannot erect monasteries for the education of persons 
in holy solitude, continual prayer, and mortification ; 
but if you join in your heart with those that do, and 
thank God for their pious designs ; if you are a friend 
to these great friends to mankind, and rejoice in their 
eminent virtues; you will be received by God as a 
sharer of such good works as, though they had none 
of your hands, yet had all your heart 

This consideration surely is sufficient to make us 
look to, and watch over our hearts, with all diligence ; 
to study the improvement of our inward tempers, and 
aspil^ after every height and perfection of a loving, 
clmritable, and benevolent mind. 

And on the other hand, we may hence learn the 
great evil and mischief of all wrong turns of mind, of 
envy, spite, hatred, and ill-will. For if the goodness 
of our hearts will entitle us to the reward of good 
actions, which we never performed ; it is certain that 
the badness of our hearts, our envy, ill-nature, and 
hatred, will bring us under the guilt of actions that we 
have never committed. 

As he that lusteth aft;er a woman shall be reckoned 
an adulterer, though he has only committed the 
crime in his heart; so the malicious, spiteful, ill- 
natured man, that only secretly rejoices at evil, shall 
be reckoned a murderer, though he has shed no 
blood. 
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Since^ therefoTe, our hearts, wliidi are ahn^ mikeA 
and open to the eyes of Grod, give sock an exeeedmg 
extent and increase, either to our TirtneB or Tiees^ il is 
onr best and greatest basiness to gofvem the modoiis of 
oar hearts, to watch, correct, and improve the inward 
state and temper of oar souls. 

Now there is nothing that so much exahs ovr sools, 
as this heavenly love : it cleanses and pmnfies like a holy 
fire, and all ill tempers fiill away before it. It makes 
room for all virtues, and carries them to their greatest 
height. Every thing that is good and hc^y grows out 
o£ it, and it becomes a continual source of all holy 
desires and pious practices. By love, I do not mean 
any natural tenderness, which is m<ne or leas in pei^ile, 
according to their constitutions ; but I mean a larger 
principle of the soul, founded in reasm and pety, 
which makes us tender, kind, and benevolent to aU our 
fellow-creatures, as creatures of Grod, and for His sake. 

It is this love, that loves all thiDgs in Giod, as Bis 
creatures, as the images of His power, as the creatures 
of His goodness, as parts of His fiunily, as members of 
His society, that becomes a holy principle d all great 
and good actions. 

The love, therefore, of our neighbour, is cmly a 
branch of our love to Grod. For when we love God 
with all our hearts, and with all our souls, and with all 
our strength, we shall necessarily love those beings 
that are so nearly related to GU)d, that hare every 
thing fit)m Him, and are created by Him to be objects 
of His own eternal love. If I hate or despise any 
one man in the world, I hate something that Grod 
cannot hate, and despise that which He loves. 

And can I think ^lat I love Grod with aU my heart, 
hilst I hate that which belongs only to Grod, which 
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has no other master but Him^ which bears His image^ 
is part of His fionily^ and exists only by the continuance 
of His lore towards it. 

It was the impossibility of this that made St. John 
say^ That if any man saith he loveth Ood, and hateth 
his brother^ he is a liar. 

These reasons sufficiently show us, that no love is 
holy or religious^ till it becomes uniYcrsal. 

For if religion require me to love all persons, as 
God's creatures, that belong to Him, that bear His 
image, enjoy His protection, and make parts of His 
fiunily and household ; if these are the great and ne- 
cessary reasons why I should live in love and friend- 
ship with any one man in the world; they are the 
game great and necessary reasons why I should live 
in love and friendship with every man in the world ; 
and, consequently, I offend agamst all these reasons, 
and break through all these ties and obligations, 
whenever I want love towards any one man. The 
sin, therefore, of hating, or despising any one man, is 
like the sin of hating all God's creation ; and the ne- 
cessity of loving any one man, is the same necessity of 
loving every man in the world. And though many 
people may appear to us ever so sinful, odious, or 
extravagant in their conduct, we must never look 
upon that as the least motive for any contempt or 
disregard of them; but look upon them with the 
greater compassion, as being in the most pitiable con- 
dition that can be. 

As it was the sins of the world that made the Son 
of God become a compassionate suffering advocate 
for all mankind, so no one is of the spirit of Christ, 
but he that has the utmost compassion for sinners. 
Nor is there any greater sign of your own perfection. 
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than when yon find yourself all love and compassioii 
towards them that are very weak and defective. And 
on the other hand, yon haye never less reason to be 
pleased with yourself, than when yon find yourself 
most angry and ofiended at the behaviour of others. 
All sin is certainly to be hated and abhorred, where- 
ever it is ; but then we must set ourselves against sin, 
as we do against sickness and diseases, by showing 
ourselves tender and compassionate to the sick and 
diseased. 

All other hatred of sin, which does not fill the heart 
with the softest, tenderest affections towards persons 
miserable in it, is the servant of sin, at the same time 
that it seems to be hating it. 

And there is no temper which even good men oi^ht 
more carefully to watch and guard against, than this. 
For it is a temper that lurks and hides itself under the 
cover of many virtues, and by being unsuspected, does 
the more mischief. 

A man naturally &ncies, that it is his own exceeding 
love of virtue that makes him not able to bear with 
those that want it. And when he abhors one man, 
despises another, and cannot bear the name of a third, 
he supposes it all to be a proof of his own high sense 
of virtue, and just hatred of sin. 

And yet, one would think, that a man needed no 
other cure for this temper, than this one reflection: 

That if this had been the spirit of the Son of God, 
if He had hated sin in this manner, there had been no 
redemption of the world ; that if God had hated sin- 
ners in this manner, day and night, the world itself, had 
ceased long ago. 

This, therefore, we may take for a certain rule, that 
the more we partake of the divine nature, the more 
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improved we are ourselves ; and the higher our sense of 
virtue is, the more we shall pity and compassionate 
those that want it. The sight of such people will 
then, instead of raisii^ in us a haughty contempt, or 
peevish indignation towards them, fill us with such 
bowels of compassion, as when we see the miseries of 
an hospital. 

That the follies, therefore, crimes, and ill-behaviour 
of our fellow-creatures, may not lessen that love and 
tenderness which we are to have for all mankind, we 
should oflen consider the reasons on which the duty 
of love is founded. 

Now we are to love our neighbour, that is, all man- 
kind, not because he is wise, holy, virtuous, or well- 
behaved ; for all mankind neither ever was, nor ever 
will be so ; therefore it is certain, that the reason of 

our being obliged to love them cannot be founded in 
their virtue. 

Again ; if their virtue or goodness were the reason 
of our being obliged to love people, we should have no 
rule to proceed by ; because though some people's vir- 
tues or vices are very notorious, yet, generally speaking, 
we are but very ill judges of the virtue and merit of 
other people. 

Thirdly, We are sure that the virtue or merit of 
persons is not the reason of our being obliged to love 
them, because we are commanded to pay the highest 
instances of love to our worst enemies ; we are to love, 
and bless, and pray for those that most injuriously treat 
us. This therefore is demonstration, that the merits 
of persons is not the reason on which our obligation to 
love them is founded. 

Let us farther consider, what that love is which 
we owe to our neighbour. It is to love him as our- 
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selves, that is, to have all those sentiments towards 
him which we have towards ourselyes ; to wish him 
every thing that we may lawfiilly wish to ourselves ; 
to be glad of every good, and sorry for every evil, 
that happens to him ; and to be ready to do bim all 
such acts of kindness, as we are always ready to do to 
ourselves. 

This love, therefore, you see, is nothing else but a 
love of benevolence ; it requires nothing of us but such 
good wishes, tender affections, and such acts of kind- 
ness, as we show to ourselves. 

This is all the love that we owe to the best of men ; 
and we are never to want any degree of this love to the 
worst or most unreasonable man in the world. 

Now what is the reason why we are to love every 
man in thb manner ? It is answ^ed that our obligar 
tion to love all men in this manner is founded upon 
many reasons. 

First, Upon a reason of equity ; for if it be just 
to love ourselves in this manner, it must be unjust to 
deny any degree of tiiis love to others, because every 
man is so exactiy of the same nature, and in the same 
condition as ourselves. 

If, therefore, your own crimes and foUies do not 
lessen your obligation to seek your own good, and wish 
well to yourself; neither do the follies and crimes of 
your neighbour lessen your obligation to wish and seek 
the good of your neighbour. 

Another reason for this love is founded in the 
authority of God, who has commanded us to love 
every man as ourself. 

Thirdly, We are obliged to tiiis love in imitation 
of God's goodness, that we may be children of our 
Father which is in heaven, who willeth the happiness 
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of all His creatures^ and maketh His sun to rise on the 
evil, and on the good. 

Fourthly, Our redemption by Jesus Christ calleth 
us to the exercise of this love, who came from Heayen 
and laid down His life, out of love to the whole sinful 
world. 

Fifthly, By the command of our Lord and Saviour, 
who has required us to love one another, as he has 
loved us. 

These are the great, perpetual reasons, on which 
our obligation to love all mankind as ourselves is 
founded : these reasons never vary nor change, they 
always continue in the full force; and therefore 
equally oblige at all times, and in regard to all 
persons. 

Grod loves us, not because we are wise, and good, 
and holy, but in pity to us, because we want this 
happiness : he loves us, in order to make us good. 
Our love, therefore, must take this course ; not look- 
ing for, not requiring the merit of our brethren, but 
pitying their disorders, and wishing them all the good 
that they want, and are capable of receiving. 

It appears now plainly, from what has been said, 
that the love which we owe to brethren, is only a love 
of benevolence. Secondly, That this duty of bene- 
volence is founded upon such reasons as never vary 
nor change, such as have no dependence upon the 
qualities of persons. From whence it follows, that 
it is the same great sin, to want this love to a bad 
man, as to want it to a good man. Because he that 
denies any of his benevolence to a bad man, offends 
against all the same reasons of love, as he does that 
denies any benevolence to a good man; and conse- 
quently it is the same sin 
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Wbeiif therefore, you let loose any iDr^iatiiied pas- 
sion, either of hatred, or contempt towards (as roa 
suppose) an ill man, consider what 7011 would think 
of another that was doing the same towards a good 
man, and be assured that you arecommittiiig the same 
sin. 

You will perhaps say. How is it possible to loye a 
good and a bad man in the same d^ree? 

Just as it is possible to be as just and Mtfafbl to a 
good man, as to an evil man. Now are you in any 
difficulty about performing justice and Jaithfulnesg 
to a bad man ? Are you in any doubts, whether yon 
need be so just and &ithfiil to him, as you need be 
to a good man ? Now why is it that you are in no 
doubt about it ? It is because you know that justice 
and faithfulness are founded upon reasons that never 
vary nor change, that have no dependence upon the 
merits of men, but are founded in the nature of 
things, in the laws of God, and therefore are to be 
observed with an equal exactness towards good and 
bad men. 

Now do but think thus justly of charity or love to 
your neighbour; that it is founded upon reasons that 
vary not, that have no dependence upon the merits of 
men, and then you will find it as possible to perform 
the same exact charity, as the same exact justice, to all 
men, whether good or bad. 

You will, perhaps, further ask if you are not to 
have a particular esteem, veneration, and reverence for 
good men ? It is answered, Yes. But then this high 
esteem and veneration is a thing very different fit)m 
that love of benevolence which we owe to our neigh- 
bour. 

high esteem and veneration which you have 
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for a man of eminent piety, b no act of charity to 
him ; it is not out of pity and compassion that you so 
reyerence him, hut it is rather an act of chmty to 
yourself, that such esteem and yeneration may excite 
you to follow his example. 

You may, and ought to love, like, and approve the 
life which the good man leads ; hut then this is only 
the loving of virtue, wherever we see it. And we do 
not love virtue, with the love of benevolence, as any 
thing that wants our good wishes, but as something 
that is our proper good. 

The whole of the matter is this. The actions 
which you are to love, esteem, and admire, are the 
actions of good and pious men ; but the persons to 
whom you are to do all the good you can, in all sorts 
of kindness and compassion, are all persons, whether 
good or bad. 

This distinction betwixt love of benevolence, and 
esteem or veneration, is very plain and obvious. And 
you may, perhaps, still better see the plainness and 
necessity of it, by this following instance. 

No man is to have a high esteem or honour for his 
own accomplishments, or behaviour ; yet every man 
is to love himself, that is, to wish well to himself; 
dierefore this distinction betwixt love and esteem is 
not only plain, but very necessary to be observed. 

Again, if you think it hardly possible to dislike the 
actions of unreasonable men, and yet have a true love 
for them : consider this with relation to yourself. 

It is very possible, I hope, for you not only to dis- 
like, but to detest and abhor a great many of your pwn 
past actions,, and to accuse yourself of great folly for 
them. But do you then lose any of those tender 
sentiments towards yourself, which you used to have ? 
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Do you then cease to wish well to yourself? Is not 
the love of yourself as strong then, as at any other 
time? 

Now what is thus possible with relation to our- 
selves, is in the same manner possible with relation 
to others. We may have the highest good wishes 
towards them, desiring for them every good that we 
desire for ourselves^ and yet, at the same time, dislike 
their wav of life. 

To proceed : all that love which we may justly have 
for ourselves, we are, in strict justice, obliged to exer- 
cise towards all other men ; and we offend i^ainst the 
great law of our nature, and the greatest laws of God, 
when our tempers towards others are different fixun 
those which we have towards ourselves. 

Now that self-love which is just and reasonable, 
keeps us constantly tender, compassionate, and well- 
affected towards ourselves : if, therefore, you do not 
feel these kind dispositions towards all odier people, 
you may be assured, that you are not in that state of 
charity, which is the very life and soul of Christian 
piety. 

You know how it hurts you to be made the jest 
and ridicule of other people ; how it grieves you to be 
robbed of your reputation, and deprived of the fitvonr- 
able opinion of your neighbours: if, therefore, you 
expose othera to scorn and contempt in any degree ; if 
it pleases you to see or hear of their firailties and in- 
firmities; or if you are only loth to conceal their faults; 
you are so &r from loving such people as yourself, that 
you may be justly supposed to have as much hatred 
for them, as you have love for yourself. For such 
tempers are as truly the proper finiits of hatred, as the 
contrary tempers are the proper firuits of love. 
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And as it is a certain sign that you love yourself 
because you are tender of every thing that concerns 
you; so it is as certain a sign that you hate your 
neighbour, when you are pleased with any thing that 
hurts him. 

But now, if the want of a true and exact charity be 
so great a want, that, as St. Paul saith, it renders our 
greatest virtues but empty sounds and tinkling cymbals, 
how highly does it concern us to study every art, and 
practise every method of raising our souls to this state 
of charity. It is for this reason that you are here 
desired not to let this hour of prayer pass, without a 
full and solemn supplication to God, for all the in- 
stances of an universal love and benevolence to all 
mankind ; such daily constant devotion being the only 
likely means of preserving you in such a state of love 
as is necessary to prove you to be a true follower of 
Jesus Christ. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

OF THE NECESSITT AND BENEFIT OF INTERCESSION, CONSIDERED 
AS AN EXERaSE OF UNIVERSAL LOVE. HOW ALL ORDERS OF 
MEN ARE TO FRAT AND INTERCEDE WITH GOD FOR ONE ANOTHER. 
BOW NATURALLY SUCH INTERCESSION AMENDS AND REFORMS 
THE HEARTS OF THOSE THAT USB IT. 

That intercession is a great and necessary part of 
Christian devotion, is very evident from Scripture. 

The first followers of Christ seem to support all their 
love, and to maintain all their intercourse and corre- 
spondence, by mutual prayers for one another. 

St. Paul, whether he writes to churches or parti- 
cular persons, shows his intercession to be perpetual 

z 
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for tbem ; that they are the constant subject of bis 
prayers. 

Thus to the Philippians^ I thank my God upon 
every remembrance of you, Always in every prayer 
of mine for you all making request with joy,^ Here 
we see^ not only a continual intercession^ but one per- 
formed with so much gladness^ as shows that it was an 
exercise of love in which he highly rejoiced. 

His devotion had also the same care for particular 
persons ; as appears by the following passage : I thank 
God, whom I serve from my forefathers with a 
pure conscience, that without ceasing I have remem- 
brance of thee in my prayers night and day^ How 
holy an acquaintance and friendship was this^ how 
worthy of persons that were raised above the world, 
and related to one another, as new members of a 
kingdom of heaven ! 

Apostles and great saints did not only thus benefit 
and bless particular churches, and private persons ; but 
they themselves also received graces from God by the 
prayers of others. Thus saith St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians : You also helping together byp^'ayerfor us, that 
for the gift bestowed upon us by the means of many per- 
sons, thanks may be given by many on our behalf* 

This was the ancient friendship of Christians, unit- 
ing and cementing their hearts, not by worldly con- 
siderations, or human passions, but by the mutual 
communication of spiritual blessings, by prayers and 
thanksgivings to God for one another. 

It was this holy intercession that raised Christians 
to such a state of mutual love, as far exceeded all that 
had been praised and admired in human friendship. 

^PhU.i.3,4. 2 2 Tim. i. 3. »2Cor.i. 11. 
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And when the same spirit of intercession is again 
in the world, when Christianity has the same power 
over the hearts of people that it then had, this holy 
Mendship will be again in fashion, and Christians will 
be again the wonder of the world, for that exceeding 
love which they bear to one another. 

For a frequent intercession with God, earnestly be- 
seeching Him to forgive the sins of all mankind, to 
bless them with his providence, enlighten them with 
His Spirit, and bring them to everlasting happiness, is 
the divinest exercise that the heart of man can be 
engaged in. 

Be daily, therefore, on your knees, in a solemn, de- 
liberate performance of this devotion, praying for 
others in such forms, with such length, importunity, 
and earnestness, as you use for yourself; and you will 
find all little, ill-natured passions die away, your heart 
grow great and generous, delighting in the common 
happiness of others, as you used only to delight in 
your own. 

For he that daily prays to God, that all men may 
be happy in heaven, takes the hkeliest way to make 
him wish for, and delight in their happiness on earth. 
And it is hardly possible for you to beseech' and entreat 
God to make any one happy in the highest enjoyments 
of His glory to all eternity, and yet be troubled to see 
him enjoy the much smaller gifts of God in this short 
and low state of human life. 

For how strange and unnatural would it be, to pray 
to God to grant health and a longer life to a sick man, 
and at the same time to envy him the poor pleasure of 
agreeable medicines ! 

Yet this would be no more strange or unnatural 
than to pray to God that your neighbour may enjoy 

z2 
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the highest degrees of His mercy and favour, and yet 
at the same time enyy him the little credit and figure 
he hath amongst his fellow creatures. 

When therefore you have once habituated your 
heart to a serious performance of this holy intercession, 
you have done a great deal to render it incapable of 
spite and envy, and to make it naturally delight in the 
happiness of all mankind. 

This is the natural effect of a general intercession for 
all mankind. But the greatest benefits of it are then 
received, when it descends to such particular instances 
as our state and condition in life more particularly 
require of us. 

Though we are to treat all mankind as neighbours 
and brethren, as any occasion offers ; yet as we can 
only live in the actual society of a few, and are by 
our state and condition more particularly related to 
some than others ; so when our intercession is made 
an exercise of love and care for those amongst whoiq 
our lot is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer rela- 
tion, it then becomes the greatest benefit to oiirselves, 
and produces its best effects in our own hearts. 

If therefore you should alwa3rs change and alter 
your intercessions, according as the needs and necessi- 
ties of your neighbours or acquaintance seem to re- 
quire ; beseeching God to deliver them fix)m such and 
such particular evils, or to grant them this or that 
particular gift, or blessing ; such intercessions, besides 
the great charity of them, would have a mighty effect 
upon your own heart, as disposing you to every other 
good office, and to the exercise of every other virtue 
towards such persons, as have so often a place in your 
prayers. 

This would make it pleasant to you to be courteous, 
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civil, and condescending to all about you ; and make 
you unable to say or do a rude or bard thing to those, 
for whom you had used yourself to be so kind and 
compassionate in your prayers. 

For there is nothing that makes us love a man so 
much as praying for him ; and when you can once do 
this sincerely for any man, you have fitted your soul 
for the performance of every thing that is kind and 
civil towards him. This will fill your heart with a 
generosity and tenderness, that will give you a better 
and sweeter behaviour than any thing that is called 
fine breeding and good manners. 

By considering yourself as an advocate with God 
for your neighbours and acquaintance, you would 
never find it hard to be at peace with them yourself. 
It would be easy to you to bear with and forgive 
those, for whom you particularly implored the divine 
mercy and forgiveness. 

Such prayers as these amongst neighbours and 
acquaintance, would unite them to one another in the 
strongest bonds of love and tenderness. It would 
exalt and ennoble their souls, and teach them to con- 
sider one another in a higher state, as members of a 
spiritual society, that are created for the enjoyment of 
the common blessings of God, and fellow-heirs of the 
same fixture glory. 

And by being thus desirous that every one should 
have their fiiU share of the favours of God, they 
would not only be content, but glad to see one another 
happy, in the little enjoyments of this transitory life. 

These would be the natural efiects of such an in- 
tercession, amongst people of the same town or neigh- 
bourhood, or that were acquainted with one another's 
state and condition. 
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Ouranius is a holy priest, ftdl of the spirit of the 
Gospel, watching, labouring, and praying for a poor 
country village. Every soul in it is as dear to him 
as himself; and he loves them all, as he loves him- 
self; because he prays for them all, as often as he 
prays for himself. 

If his whole life is one continual exercise of great 
zeal and labour, hardly ever satisfied with any degrees 
of care and watchfulness, it is because he has learned 
the great value of souls, by so often appearing before 
God as an intercessor for them. 

He never thinks he can love, or do enough for his 
flock ; because he never considers them in any other 
view than as so many persons, that by receiving the 
gifts and graces of God, are to become his hope, his 
joy, and his crown of rejoicing. 

He goes about his parish, and visits every body 
in it ; but visits in the same spirit of piety that he 
preaches to them ; he visits them to encourage their 
virtues, to assist them with his advice and counsel, 
to discover their manner of life, and to know the state 
of their souls, that he may intercede with God for 
them, according to their particular necessities. 

When Ouranius first entered into holy orders, he 
had a haughtiness in his temper, a great contempt 
and disregard for all foolish and unreasonable people; 
but he has prayed away this spirit, and has now the 
greatest tenderness for the most obstinate sinners; 
because he is always hoping, that God will, sooner 
or later, hear those prayers that he makes for their 
repentance. 

The rudeness, ill-nature, or perverse behaviour of 
any of his flock, used at first to betray him into im- 
patience 5 but now it raises no other passion in him, 
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than a desire of being upon his knees in prayer to 
God for them. 

Thus have his prayers for others altered and 
amended the state of his own heart. 

It would strangely delight you to see with what 
spirit he converses, with what tenderness* he reproves, 
with what affection he exhorts, and with what vigour 
he preaches ; and it is all owing to this, because he 
reproves, exhorts, and preaches to those for whom he 
first prays to God. 

This devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind, 
sweetens his temper, and makes every thing that comes 
from him instructive, amiable, and affecting. 

At his first coming to his little village, it was as 
disagreeable to him as a prison, and every day seemed 
too tedious to be endured in so retired a place. He 
thought his parish was too full of poor and mean 
people, that were none of them fit for the conversation 
of a gentleman. 

This put him upon a close application to his studies. 
He kept much at home, writ notes upon Homer and 
Plautus, and sometimes thought it hard to be called 
to pray by any poor body, when he was just in the 
midst of one of Homer's battles. 

This was his polite, or I may rather say, poor igno- 
rant turn of mind, before devotion had got the go- 
vernment of his heart. 

But now his days are so far from being tedious, or 
his parish too great a retirement, that he now only 
wants more time to do that variety of good, which his 
soul thirsts after. The solitude of his little parish is 
become matter of great comfort to him, because he 
hopes that God has placed him and his flock there, to 
make it their way to heaven. 
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He can now not only converse with, but gladly 
attend and wait upon the poorest kind of people. He 
is now daily watching over the weak and infirm, hum- 
bhng himself to perverse, rude, ignorant people, 
wherever he can find them ; and is so far fi-om desiring 
to be considered as a gentleman, that he desires to be 
used as the servant of all ; and in the spirit of his 
Lord and Master girds himself, and is glad to kneel 
down and wash any of their feet. 

He now thinks the poorest creature in his parish 
good enough, and great enough, to deserve the hum- 
blest attendances, the kindest friendships, the tenderest 
offices, he can possibly show them. 

He is so far now fi*om wanting agreeable company, 
that he thinks there is no better conversation in the 
world, than to be talking with poor and mean people 
about the kingdom of heaven. 

All these noble thoughts and divine sentiments are 
the effects of his great devotion ; he presents every 
one so often before God in his prayers, that he never 
thinks he can esteem, reverence, or serve those enough, 
for whom he implores so many mercies from God. 

Ouranius is mightily affected with this passage of 
holy Scripture, The effectual fervent 'prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much,^ 

This makes him practise all the arts of holy living, 
and aspire after every instance of piety and righteous- 
ness, that his prayers for his flock may have their full 
force, and avail much with God. 

For this reason, he has sold a small estate that he 
had, and has erected a charitable retirement for ancient 
poor people, to live in prayer and piety, that his 
prayers, being assisted by such good works, may pierce 

^ James v. 16. 
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the clouds^ and bring down blessings upon those souls 
committed to his care. 

Ouranius reads how much God Himself said unto 
Abimelech, concerning Abraham : H^e is a prophet ; 
he squill prat/ for thee, and thou shalt liveA 

And again, how he said of Job, And my servant 
Job shall pray for you : for him mil I accept? 

From these passages Ouranius justly concludes, 
that the prayers of men eminent for holiness of life 
have an extraordinary power with God ; that he grants 
to other people such pardons, reliefs, and blessings, 
through their prayers, as would not be granted to men 
of less piety and perfection. This makes Ouranius 
exceeding studious of Christian perfection, searching 
after every grace and holy temper, purifying his heart 
all manner of ways, fearful of every error and defect 
in his life, lest his prayers for his flock should be less 
availing with God, through his own defects in holiness. 

This makes him careful of every temper of his 
heart, give alms of all that he hath, watch, and fast, 
and mortify, and live according to the strictest rules of 
temperance, meekness, and humility, that he may be 
in some degree like an Abraham or a Job in his 
parish, and make such prayers for them, as God will 
hear and accept. 

These are the happy effects which a devout inter- 
cession hath produced in the life of Ouranius. 

And if other people, in their several stations, were 
to imitate this example, in such a manner as suited 
their particular state of life, they would certainly find 
the same happy effects from it. 

If masters, for instance, were thus to remember 
their servants in their prayers, beseeching God to 
1 Gen. XX. 7. ^ j^i, ,ii|. 3, 
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bless them^ and suiting their petitions to the particular 
wants and necessities of their servants ; letting no day 
pass without a iull performance of this part of devo- 
tion, the benefit would be as great to themselves, as 
to their servants. 

No way so likely as this, to inspire them with a true 
sense of that power which they have in their hands, to 
make them delight in doing good, and becoming ex- 
emplary in all the parts of a wise and good master. 

The presenting their servants so often before God, 
as equally related to God, and entitled to the same 
expectations of heaven as themselves, would naturally 
incline them to treat them not only with such humanity 
as became Tellow-creatures, but with such tenderness, 
care, and generosity, as became fellow-heirs of the 
same glory. This devotion would make masters in- 
clined to every thing that was good towards their 
servants; be watchful of their behaviour, and as ready 
to require of them an exact observance of the duties 
of Christianity, as of the duties of their service. 

This would teach them to consider their servants as 
God's servants, to desire their perfection, to do nothing 
before them that might corrupt their ndnds, to impose 
no business upon them that should lessen their sense 
of rehgion, or hinder them from their full share of 
devotion, both public and private. This praying for 
them would make them as glad to see their servants 
eminent in piety as themselves, and contrive that 
they should have all the opportunities and encourt^ 
ments, both to know and perform all the duties of the 

Christian life. 

How natural would it be for such a master to per- 
form every part of family devotion ; to have constant 
prayers; to excuse no one's absence fi*om them; to 
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have the Scriptures and hooks of piety often read 
amongst his servants ; to take all opportunities of in- 
structing them, of raising their minds to God, and 
teaching them to do all their business as a service to 
God, and upon the hopes and expectations of another 
life. 

How natural would it be for such an one to pity their 
weakness and ignorance, to bear with the dulness of 
their understandings, or the perverseness of their tem- 
pers, to reprove them with tenderness, exhort them 
with affection, as hoping that God would hear his 
prayers for them. 

How impossible would it be for a master, that thus 
interceded with God for his servants, to use any unkind 
threatenings towards them, to damn and curse them as 
dogs and scoundrels, and treat them only as the dregs 
of the creation. 

This devotion would give them another spirit, and 
make them consider how to make proper returns of 
care, kindness, and protection to those who had spent 
their strength and time in service and attendance upon 
them. 

Now if gentlemen think it too low an employment 
for their state and dignity, to exercise such a devotion 
as this for their servants, let them consider how far they 
are from the spirit of Christ, who made himself not 
only an^intercessor, but a sacrifice for the whole race 
of sinful mankind. 

Let them consider how miserable their greatness 
would be, if the Son of God should think it as much 
below Him to pray for them, as they do to pray for 
their fellow-creatures. 

Let them consider how far they are from that spirit, 
which prays for its most unjust enemies, if they have 
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not tjndmias enough to prav for those by whose labours 
and senrioe they live in ease themselyes. 

Again ; if parents should thus make themselTes ad- 
Tocates and intercessors with Grod for their children, 
constantly applying to Heaven in behalf of them, 
nothing would be more likely not only to bless their 
children, but also to form and dispose their own minds 
to the performance of every thing that was excellent 
and praiseworthy. 

I do not suppose, but that the generality of pa- 
rents remember their children in their prayers, and 
call upon Grod to bless them. But the thing here 
intended, is not a general remembrance of them, 
but a regular method of recommending aU their 
particular needs and necessities unto Grod; and of 
praying for every such particular grace and virtue for 
them, as their state and condition of life shall seem to 
require. 

The state of parents is a holy state, in some degree 
like that of the priesthood, and calls upon them to 
bless their children with their prayers and sacrifices to 
Grod. Thus it was that holy Job watched over and 
blessed his children, he sanctified them, he rose up 
early in the morning^ and offered burnt-offerings ac- 
cording to the number of them aR} 

If parents, therefore, considering themselves in 
this light, should be daily calling upon Gr^d in a 
solemn, deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their intercessions, as the state and growth of their 
children required, such devotion would have a 
mighty influence upon the rest of their lives; it 
would make them very circumspect in the govern- 
ment of themselves; prudent and careful of every 

^ Job i. 5. 
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thing they said or did, lest their example should 
hinder that which they so constantly desired in their 
prayers. 

If a father were daily making particular prayers to 
God, that He would please to inspire his children with 
true piety, great humility, and strict temperance, what 
could be more likely to make the father himself be- 
come exemplary in these virtues ? How naturally 
would he grow ashamed of wanting such virtues, as he 
thought necessary for his children ? So that his prayers 
for their piety would be a certain means of exalting 
his own to its greatest height 

If a father thus considered himself as an intercessor 
with God for his children, to bless them with his 
prayers, what more likely means to make him aspire 
after every degree* of holiness, that he might thereby 
be fitter to obtain blessings from heaven for them? 
How would such thoughts make him avoid every 
thing that was sinful and displeasing to God, lest, 
when he prayed for his children, God should reject 
his prayers ! 

How tenderly, how religiously would such a father 
converse with his children, whom he considered as his 
little spiritual flock, whose virtues he was to form 
by his example, encourage by his authority, nourish 
by his counsels, and prosper by his prayers to God 
for them ! 

How fearful would he be of all greedy and unjust 
ways of raising their fortune, or bringing them up in 
pride and indulgence, or of making them too fond of 
the world, lest he should thereby render them incapable 
of those graces which he was so often beseeching God 
to grant them ! 

These being the plain, natural, happy effects of 
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this interce^on, all parents, I hope, who have the 
real welfare of their children at heart, who desire to 
be their true friends and benefactors, and to live 
amongst them, in the spirit of wisdom and piety, will 
not n^lect so great a means, both of raising their 
own virtue, and doing an eternal good to those who are 
so near and dear to them by the strongest ties of nature. 

Lasdy, If all people, when they feel the first ap- 
proaches of resentment, envy, or contempt, towards 
others ; or if in all little disagreements and misunder- 
standings whatever, they should, instead of indulging 
their minds with little low reflections, have recourse, 
at such times, to a more particular and extraordinary 
intercession with God, for such persons as had raised 
their envy, resentment, or discontent; this would be 
a certain way to pi-event the growth of all uncharitable 
tempers. 

If you were also to form your prayer or intercession 
at that time, to the greatest degree of contrariety to 
that temper which you were then in, it would be an 
excellent means of raising your heart to the greatest 
state of perfection. 

As for instance, when at any time you find in your 
heart motions of envy towards any person, whether 
on account of his riches, power, reputation, learning, 
or advancement, if you should immediately betake 
yourself at that time to your prayers, and pray to 
God to bless and prosper him in that very thing which 
raised your envy ; if you should express and repeat 
your petitions in the strongest terms, beseeching God 
to grant him all the happiness from the enjoyment of 
it, that can possibly be received ; you would soon find 
it to be the best antidote in the world to expel the 
enom of that poisonous passion. 
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This would be such a triumph over yourself, would 
so bumble and reduce your heart into obedience and 
order, that the devil would even be afraid of tempting 
you again in the same manner, when he saw the temp- 
tation turned into so great a means of amending and 
reforming the state of your heart. 

Again; if in any little difference, or misunder- 
standings that you happened to have at any time, 
with a relation, a neighbour, or any one else, you 
should then pray for them in a more extraordinary 
manner than you eVer did before: beseeching God 
to give them every grace, and blessing, and happiness, 
you can think of; you would have taken the speediest 
method that can be, of reconciling all differences, and 
clearing up all misunderstandings. You woidd then 
think nothing too great to be forgiven; stay for no 
condescensions, need no mediation of a third person, 
but be glad to testify your love and good-will to him 
who had so high a place in your secret prayers. 

This would be the mighty power of such Christian 
devotion ; it would remove all peevish passions, soften 
your heart into the most tender condescensions, and 
be the best arbitrator of all differences that happened 
betwixt you and any of your acquaintance. 

The greatest resentments amongst friends and 
neighbours, most often arise from poor punctilios and 
little mistakes in conduct. A certain sign that their 
friendship is merely human, not founded upon re- 
ligious considerations, or supported by such a course 
of mutual prayer for one anoUier, as the first Christians 
used. 

For such devotion must necessarily either destroy 
such tempers, or be itself destroyed by them: you 
cannot possibly have any ill temper, or show any 
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uTilcfrwi bdiavionr to a man^ for wiioBe wel&re you are 
so much concerned, aa to be his adTOcate with €rod in 
private. 

Hence we may also learn the odious nature and 
exceeding gnilt of all spite, hatred, contempt, and 
angry passions; they are not to be considered as 
detects in good nature, and sweetness of temper, not 
as filings in cirility of manners^ or good bree^x^, but 
as such base tonpers as are entirely inconsistent widi 
tbe charity of intc^eesEoon. 

Yon think it a snail matter to be peerish or iS- j 
nstored to such or soch a man; but you dioold 
consider whether it be a sanall matter to do Aat, 
which yon coold not do if yoa had hot so much 
charity as to be able to recommend him to God in 
yoor prayers^ 

You think it a snail matter to ridieale Cfoe man, 
and despise another; but yon should consider whe- 
th^ it be a small matter to want that charity towards 
these people, which Christians are not allowed to want 
towards their most inreterate enemies. 

For be but as charitable to these men, do but Mess 
and pray for them, as yoa are obliged to bless and 
pray for yoor enemies, and then yoa will find that yoa 
have charity enoag^ to make it impossible far yoa to 
treat them with any degree of somn <Hr ocmtempt. 

For yoa cannot possibly despise and ndicnle that 
man, whom yoor private prayers recommend to the 
love and £ivoar of GkxL 

When yoa despise and ridieale a man, it is with no 
other end bat to make him ridicaloas and contempt- 
ible in the eyes of other men, and in ordor to prevent 
esteem of him. How, therefore, can it be pos- 
fixr yoa sincerely to beseech Grod to bless that 
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man with the honour of His love and favour, whom 
you desire men to treat as worthy of their con- 
tempt? 

Could yQU, out of love to a neighbour, desire your 
prince to honour him with every mark of his esteem 
and favour, and yet, at the same time, expose him to 
the scorn and derision of your own servants ? 

Yet this is as possible as to expose that man to the 
scorn and contempt of your fellow-creatures, whom 
you recommend to the favour of God in your secret 
prayers. 

From these considerations we may plainly discover 
the reasonableness and justice of this doctrine of the 
Gospel, Whosoever shall say unto his brother, Racha, 
shall he in danger of the council; but whosoever shall 
say, Thou fool, shall be in danger ofheUrfire} 

We are not, I suppose, to believe that every hasty 
word, or unreasonable expression that slips from us by 
chance or surprise, and is contrary to our intention 
and tempers, is the great sin here signified. 

But he that says Racha, or Thou fool, must chiefly 
mean him that allows himself in deliberate, designed 
acts of scorn and contempt towards his brother, and 
in that temper speak to him, and of him, in reproach- 
ful language. 

Now since it appears that these tempers are at the 
bottom the most rank uncharitableness ; since no one 
can be guilty of them, but because he has not charity 
enough to pray to God for his brother ; it cannot be 
thought hard or rigorous justice, that such tempers 
should endanger the salvation of Christians. For who 
would think it hard, that a Christian cannot obtain the 
favour of God for himself, unless he reverence and 

1 Matt. V. 22. 
A A 
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esteem his brother Cbristiaiiy as one that bears the 
image of God, as one for whom Christ died, as a mem- 
ber of Christ's body, as a member of that holy society 
on earth, which is in union with that triumphant 
Church in heaven ? 

Yet all these considerations must be forgot, all 
these glorious privileges disregarded, before a man 
can treat him that has them as an object of scorn and 
contempt. 

So that to scorn, or despise a brother, or, as our 
blessed Lord says, to call him Racha or fool, must be 
looked upon as amongst the most odious, unjust, and 
guilty tempers, that can be supported in the heart of a 
Christian, and as justly excluding him from all his 
hopes in the salvation of Jesus Christ. 

For to despise one for whom Christ died, is to be 
as contrary to Christ, as he that despises any thing 
that Christ has said or done. 

If a Christian that had lived with the holy Virgin 
Mary, should after the death of our Lord, have taken 
any occasion to treat her with contempt, you would 
certainly say, that he had lost his piety towards our 
blessed Lord. For a true reverence for Christ must 
have forced him to treat her with respect who was so 
nearly related to him. 

I dare appeal to any man's mind, whether it does 
not tell him, that this relation of the Virgin Mary to 
our blessed Lord, must have obliged all those that lived 
and conversed with her, to treat her with great respect 
and esteem. Might not a man have justly dreaded 
the vengeance of God upon him, for any scorn or con- 
tempt that he had shown to her? 

Now if this be plain and obvious reasoning, if a 
contempt offered to the Virgin Mary must have been 
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interpreted a contempt of Christ, because of her near 
relation to him, then let the same reasoning show you 
the great impiety of despising any brother. 

You cannot despise a brother, without despising him 
that stands in a high relation to God, to His Son Jesus 
Christ, and to the Holy Trinity. 

You would certainly think it a mighty impiety to 
treat a writing with great contempt that had been 
written by the finger of God ; and can you think it a 
less impiety to contemn and vilify a brother, who is 
not only the workmanship but the image of God ? 

You would justly think it great profaneness, to 
contemn and trample upon an altar, because it was 
appropriated to holy uses, and had had the body of 
Christ so often placed upon it ; and can you suppose 
it to be less proi^neness to scorn and trample upon 
a brother, who so belongs to God, that his very- 
body is to be considered as the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ?i 

Had you despised and ill-treated the Virgin Mary, 
you had been chargeable with the impiety of despising 
her of whom Christ was bom. And if you scorn 
and despise a brother, you are chargeable with the 
impiety of despising him for whom Christ laid down 
his life. 

And now if this fjcomful temper is founded upon a 
disregard of all these relations which every Christian 
bears to God, and Christ, and the Holy Trinity, can 
you wonder, or think it hard, that a Christian who 
thus allows himself to despise a brother, should be in 
danger of hell-fire ? 

Secondly, It must here be observed, that though in 
these words, Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, &c. the 

M Cor.vi. 19. 
aa2 
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great sin there condemned is an allowed temper of 
despising a brother ; yet we are also to believey that 
all hasty expressions^ and words of contempt, though 
spoken by surprise or accident, are by this text cwi- 
demned as great sins, and notorious breaches of Chr»- 
tian charity. 

They proceed from great want of Christian love and 
meekness, and call for great repentance. They are 
only little sins, when compared with habits and settled 
tempers of treating a brother despitefully, and fall as 
directly under the condemnation of this text as the 
grossest habits of uncharitableness. 

And the reason why we are always to apprehend 
great guilt, and call ourselves to a strict repentance for 
these hasty expressions of anger and contempt, is this; 
because they seldom are what they seem to be, that isi 
mere starts of temper that were occasioned purdy by 
surprise or accident, but are much more our own 
proper acts than we generally imagine. 

A man says a great many bitter things ; he presently 
forgives himself, because he supposes it was only the 
suddenness of the occasion, or something accidental 
that carried him so far beyond himself. 

But he should consider, that perhaps the acdd^ 
or surprise, was not the occasion of his ai^ry expres- 
sions, but might only be the occasion of his angry 
temper showing itself. 

Now as this is, generally speaking, the case, as all 
haughty, angry language generally proceeds from some 
secret habits of pride in the heart ; so people that are 
subject to it, though only now and then as accidents 
happen, have great reason to repent of more than their 
present behaviour, to charge themselves with greater 
guilt than accidental passion, and to bring themselves 
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to such penance and mortification, as is proper to 
destroy habits of a haughty spirit. 

And this may be the reason why the text looks no 
fiurther than the outward language ; why it only says, 
Whoaoever shall say, Thou fool ; because few can pro- 
ceed so far as to the accidental use of haughty, dis- 
dainful language, but they whose hearts are more or 
less possessed with habits and settled tempers of pride 
and haughtiness. 

But to return : intercession is not only the best ar- 
bitrator of all difiierences, the best promoter of true 
fiiendship, the best cure and preservative against all 
unkind tempers, all angry and haughty passions, but 
is also of great use to discover to us the true state of 
our own hearts. 

There are many tempers which we think lawful and 
innocent, which we never suspect of any harm 5 which, 
if they were to be tried by this devotion, would soon 
show us how we have deceived ourselves. 

Susurrus is a pious, temperate, good man, remark- 
able for abundance of excellent qualities. No one 
more constant at the service of the Church, or whose 
heart is more affected with it. His charity is so great, 
that he almost starves himself, to be able to give greater 
alms to the poor. Yet Susurrus had a prodigious 
£uling along with these great virtues. 

He had a mighty inclination to hear and discover all 
the defects and infirmities of all about him. You 
were welcome to tell him any thing of any body, pro- 
vided that you did not do it in the style of an enemy. 
He never disliked an evil-speaker^ but when his lan- 
guage was rough and passionate. If you would but 
whisper any thing gendy, though it were ever so Kkd 
in itself, Susurrus was ready to receive it 
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When he visits, 70a generally hear him relating how 
sony he is for the defects and fidlings of such a neigh- 
bour. He is always letting 70a know how tender he 
is of the reputation of his neighbour ; how loth to saj 
that which he is forced to say ; and how gladly he 
would conceal it, if it could be concealed. 

Susurrus had such a tender, compassionate manner 
of relating things the most prejudicial to his neighbour, 
that he even seemed, both to himself and others, to be 
exercising a Christian charity, at the same time that he 
was indulging a whispering, eyil-speaking temper. 

Susurrus once whispered to a particular friend in great 
secrecy, something too bad to be spoke of pubUcly. 
He ended with saying, how glad he was that it had 
not yet took wind, and that he had some hopes it might 
not be true, though the suspicions were very strong. 
His friend made him this reply : 

You say, Susurrus, that you are glad it has not yet 
taken wind : and that you have some hopes it may not 
prove true. Go home, therefore, to your closet, and 
pray to God for this man, in such a manner, and with 
such earnestness, as you would pray for yourself on the 
like occasion. 

Beseech God to interpose in his &YOur, to save him 
from &lse accusers, and bring all those to shame who, 
by uncharitable whispers and secret stories, wound him, 
like those that stab in the dark. And when you have 
made this prayer, then you may, if you please, go tell 
the same secret to some other friend, that you have 
told to me. 

Susurrus was exceedingly affected with this rebuke, 
and felt the force of it upon his conscience in as lively 
a manner, as if he had seen the books opened at the 
day of judgment. 
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All Other arguments might have been resisted ; but 
it was impossible for Susurrus either to reject, or to 
follow this adyice, without being equally self-con- 
demned in the highest degree. 

From that time to this, he has constantly used him- 
self to this method of intercession ; and his heart is so 
entirely changed by it, that he can now no more pri- 
vately whisper any thing to the prejudice of another, 
than he can openly pray to God to do people hurt. 

Whisperings and evil-speakings now hurt his ears 
like oaths and curses : and he has appointed one day 
in the week to be a day of penance as long as he lives, 
to humble himself before God, in the sorrowful con- 
fession of his former guilt. 

It may well be wondered, how a man of so much 
piety as Susurrus could be so long deceived in him- 
self, as to live in such a state of scandal and evil-speak- 
ing, without suspecting himself to be guilty of it. But 
it was the tenderness and seeming compassion with 
which he heard and related every thing that deceived 
both himself and others. 

This was a falseness of heart, which was only to be 
fully discovered by the true charity of intercession. 

And if people of virtue, who think as little harm of 
themselves as Susurrus did, were often to try their 
spirit by such an intercession, they would often find 
themselves to be such as they least of all suspected. 

I have laid before you the many and great advan- 
tages of intercession. You have seen what a divine 
friendship it must needs beget amongst Christians; how 
dear it would render all relations and neighbours to one 
another ; how it tends to make clergymen, masters, and 
parents, exemplary and perfect in all the duties of their 
station ; how certainly it destroys all envy, spite, and 
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iD-mtiired y&maofai ; liofw iqpeedilj it recoiiciles all dif- 
ferences; and with what a piercing hght it discorers to 
a man the true state of his heart. 

These considenitions wiD^ I hope^ persnade joa to 
make such intcTceseicm as is ]m>per for joor state, the 
constant, chief matter of your derotion, at this hour of 
prayer. 



CHAPTEB XXn. 
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BECOMMKHinVG ISTOnOX AT TBSCB O*CL0CC, CAIXED DT •CBlflUU 
THE njrrH book of TBX day. TBK SUBJKT op PftATXa AT THIS 
HOUR IS SniGIIATIOII TO THB DimTB FLEA8UBB. TBB BATUBB 
AKD IHJTT OF OOKFORMITT TO THE WILL OF OOD, UT ALL OCI 
ACnOVS AHD DB8IGHS. 

I HAYB recommended certain sohjects to he made the 
fixed and chief matter of yom* deyotio(pSy at all the 
hoars of prayer that have heen already considered* 

As thanksgiying and oblation of yourself to Crod, at 
your first prayenB in the morning ; at nine, the great 
Tirtue of Christian humility is to be the chief part of 
your petitions. At twelve, yon are called upon to pvay 
for all the graces of universal love, and to raise it in 
your heart by such general and particular interoessioDS 
as your own state and relation to other people seem 
more particularly to require of you. 

At this hour of the afternoon, you are desired to 
consider the necessity of resignation and conformity to 
the will of Qodf and to make this great virtue the prin- 
cipal matter of your prayers. 

There is nothing wise, or holy, or just, but the great 
will of God. This is as strictly true, in the most rigid 
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sense^ as to say^ that nothing is infinite and eternal but 
God. 

No beings, therefore, whether in heaven, op on earth, 
can be wise, or holy, or just, but so £Eur as they conform 
to this will of God. It is conformity to this will that 
gives virtue and perfection to the highest services of 
angels in heaven ; and it is conformity to the same will 
that makes the ordinary actions of men on earth become 
an acceptable service unto God. 

The whole nature of virtue consists in conforming 
to, and the whole nature of vice in declining from, the 
»^ will of God. All God's creatures are created to fulfil 
\His will; the sun and moon obey His will, by the ne- 
cessity of their nature; angels conform to His will, by 
the perfection of their nature : if, therefore, you would 
show yourself not to be a rebel and apostate from the 
order of the creation, you must act like beings both 
above and below you ; it must be the great desire of 
your soul, that God's will may be done by you on 
earth, as it is done in heaven. It must be the settled 
purpose and intention of your heart, to will nothing, 
design nothing, do nothing, but so far as you have 
reason to believe that it is the will of God that you 
should so desire, design, and do. 

'Tis as just and necessary to live in this state of 
heart, to think thus of God and yourself, as to think 
that you have any dependence upon Him. And it 
is as great a rebellion against God, to think that your 
will may ever difier from His, as to think that you 
have not received the power of willing for Him. 

You are therefore to consider yourself as a being 
that has no other business in the world, but to be that 
which God requires you to be; to have no tempers, 
no rules of your own, to seek no self-designs or self- 
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ends, but to fill some place, and act some part, in 
strict conformity and thankful resignation to the 
divine pleasure. 

To think that you are your own, or at your own 
disposal, is as absurd as to think that you created and 
can preserve yourself. It is as plain and necessary 
a first principle, to believe you are thus God's, that 
you thus belong to Him, and are to act and suffer all 
in a thankful resignation to His pleasure, as to believe 
that in Him you live, and move, and have your 
being. 

Resignation to the divine will signifies a cheerful 
approbation, and thankful acceptance of every thing 
that comes from God. It is not enough patiently to 
submit, but we must thankfiiUy receive, and fully 
approve of every thing, that by the order of God's 
providence happens to us. 

For there is no reason why we should be patient, 
but what is as good and strong a reason why we 
should be thankful. If we were under the hands of a 
wise and good physician, that could not mistake, or 
do any thing to us, but what certainly tended to our 
benefit; it would not be enough to be patient, and 
abstain from murmurings against such a physician; 
but it would be as great a breach of duty and grati- 
tude to him not to be pleased and thankful for what 
he did, as it would be to murmur at him. 

Now this is our true state with relation to Qod} 
we cannot be said so much as to believe in Him, un- 
less we believe Him to be of infinite wisdom. Every 
argument, therefore, for patience under His disposal 
of us, is as strong an argument for approbation and 
thankfulness for every thing that He does to us. And 
,^ere needs no more to dispose us to this gratitude 
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towards Qod, than a full belief in Him, that He is 
this Being of infinite wisdom^ love, and goodness. 

Do but assent to this truth, in the same manner as 
you assent to things of which you have no doubt, 
and then you wiU cheerfuUy approve of every thing 
that God has abeady approved for you. 

For as you cannot possibly be pleased with the 
behaviour of any person towards you, but because it 
is for your good, is wise in itself, and the effect of 
his love and goodness towards you; so when you are 
satisfied that God does not only do that which is wise, 
and good, and kind, but that which is the effect of an 
infinite wisdom and love in the care of you ; it vnll be 
as necessary, whilst you have this faith, to be thankfiil 
and pleased with every thing which God chooses for 
you, as to wish your own happiness. 

Whenever, therefore, you find yourself disposed to 
uneasiness, or murmurings at any thing that is the 
effect of God's providence over us, you must look 
upon yourself as denying either the wisdom or good- 
ness of God. For every complaint necessarily supposes 
this. You would never complain of your neighbour, 
but that you suppose you can show either his unwise, 
unjust, or unkind behaviour towards you. 

Now every murmuring, impatient reflection, under 
the providence of God, is the same accusation of God. 
A complaint always supposes ill usage. 

Hence also you may see the great necessity and 
piety of this thankful state of heart, because the want 
of it implies an accusation of God's want either of 
wisdom, or goodness, in his disposal of us. It is 
not, therefore, any high degree of perfection, founded 
in any uncommon nicety of thinking, or refined 
notions, but a plain principle, founded in this plain 
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beliefy that God is a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness. 

Now this resignation to the divine will may he con- 
sidered in two respects; First, as it signifies a thank- 
ful approbation of God's general proyidence over the 
world: Secondly, as it ugnifies a thankfid acceptance 
of his particuhir providenee oyer us. 

First, Every man is, by the law of his creation, by 
the first article of his creed, obliged to consent to, and 
acknowledge the wisdom and goodness of Grod in His 
general providence over the whole world. He is to 
believe, that it is the effect of God's great wisdom and 
goodness, that the world itself was formed at such a 
particular time, and in such a manner; that the 
general order of nature, the whole firame of things, is 
contrived and formed in the best manner. He is to 
believe that God's providence over states and king- 
doms, times and seasons, is all for the best: that the 
revolutions of states and changes of empire, the rise 
and fall of monarchies, persecutions, wars, ftmines, 
and plagues, are all permitted and conducted by Crod's 
providence to the general good of man in this state 
of trial. 

A good man is to believe all this, with the same 
fulness of assent as he believes that God is in every 
place, though he neither sees, nor can comprehend the 
manner of his presence. 

This is a noble magnificence of thought, a true 
religious greatness of mind, to be thus affected with 
God's general providence, admuing and magnifying 
His wisdom in all things; never murmuring at the 
course of the world, or the state of things, but looking 
upon all around, at heaven and earth, as a pleased 
spectator, and adoring that invisible hand, which gives 
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laws to all motions, and overrules all events to ends 
suitable to the highest wisdom and goodness. 

It is very common for people to allow themselves 
great liberty in finding fault with such things as have 
only God for their cause. 

Every one thinks he may justly say, what a wretched 
abominable climate he lives in. This man is frequently 
telling you, what a dismal cursed day it is, and what 
intolerable seasons we have. Another thinks he has 
very little to thank God for, that it is hardly worth 
his while to live in a world so full of changes and 
revolutions. But these are tempers of great impiety, 
and show that religion has not yet its seat in the heart 
of those that have them. 

It sounds indeed much better to murmur at the 
course of the world, or the state of things, than to 
murmur at providence; to complain of the seasons and 
weather than to complain of God; but if these have 
no other cause but God and His providence, it is a 
poor distinction to say, that you are only angry at the 
things, but not at the Cause and Director of them. 

How sacred the whole frame of the world is, how 
all things are to be considered as God's, and referred 
to him, is fiiUy taught by our blessed Lord in the case 
of oaths. But I my unto youy Swear not at all 
neither by heaven, for it is OotTs throne ; nor by the 
earthy for it is his footstool ; neither by Jerusalem, 
for it is the city of the great King ; neither shalt thou 
swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one 
hair white or blach^; that is, because the whiteness 
or blackness of thy hair is not thine, but God's. 

Here you see all things in the whole order of nature, 
from the highest heavens to the smallest hair, ar^ 

^ Matt V. 34—36. 
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always to be considered, not separately as they are in 
themselves, but as in some relation to God. And if 
this be good reasoning, thou shalt not swear by the 
earth, a city, or thy hair, because these things are 
God's, and in a certain manna* belong to Him ; is it 
not exactly the same reasoning to say, thon shalt not 
murmur at the seasons of the earth, the states of citieS) 
and the change of times, because all these things are 
m the hands of God, have Him for their Author, are 
directed and governed by Him to such ends as are most 
suitable to His wise providence ? 

If you think you can murmur at the state of things 
without murmuring at Providence, or complain of 
seasons without complaining of God, hear what our 
blessed Lord says further upon oaths: Whoso shaU 
swear by the altar ^ sweareth by it, and by all things 
thereon : and whoso shall swear by the temple, swear- 
eth by Him that dwelleth therein : and he that shaU 
swear by heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and 
by Him that sitteth thereon.^ 

Now does not this Scripture plainly oblige us to 
reason after this manna*. Whoso murmurs at the course 
of the world murmurs at God that governs the course 
of the world? Whoso repines at seasons and weather, 
and speaks impatiently of times and events, repines 
and speaketh impatiently of God, who is the sole Lord 
and Governor of times, seasons, and events? 

As therefore when we think of God Himself we arc 
to have no sentiments but of praise and thanksgiving; 
so when we look at those things which are under the 
direction of God, and governed by His providence^ 
we are to receive them with the same tempers of praise 
and gratitude. 

* Matt. xxiiL 20—22. 
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And though we are not to think all things right, and 
just, and lawful, which the providence of God permits; 
for then nothing could be unjust, because nothing is 
without His permission; yet we must adore God in the 
greatest public calamities, the most grievous persecu- 
tions, as things that are suffered by God, like plagues 
and &,mine6, for ends suitable to His wisdom and glory 
in the government of the world. 

There is nothing more suitable to the piety of a 
reasonable creatui*e, or to the spirit of a Christian, than 
thus to approve, admire, and glorify God in all the 
acts of His general providence; considering the whole 
world as His particular family, and all events as dir 
rected bv His wisdom. 

Every one seems to consent to this, as an undeniable 
truth, that all things must be as God pleases; and is 
not this enough to make every man pleased with them 
himself? And how can a man be a peevish complainer 
of any thing that is the effect of Providence, but by 
showing that his own self-will and self-wisdom is of 
more weight with him than the will and wisdom of 
God ? And what can religion be said to have done 
for a man whose heart is in this state? 

For if he cannot thank and praise God, as well in 
calamities and sufferings as in prosperity and happi- 
ness, he is as far from the piety of a Christian as he 
that only loves them that love him, is from the 
charity of a Christian. For to thank God only for 
such things as you like, is no more a proper act 
of piety, than to believe only what you see is an act 

of faith. 

Resignation and thanksgiving to God are only acts 

of piety, when they are acts of faith, trust, and con- 
fidence in the divine goodness. 
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The hjbk of Abnbam wss an act of tme piety, be- 
it £tD|^wd at no difficohies, was not altered or 
lessened bj anj Imnian appeaiances. It first of all 
carried him, against all show of haj^iness, fit>m bis 
own kindred and coontnr, into a strange land, not 
knowing whither he went. It aAcrwards made liiiiiy 
against all appeaianees of natnie, when his body was 
dead, when he was about an bondied years <Jd, defend 
upon the promise of God, beii^ folly persuaded that 
what God had promised, he was able to perfivm. Itwas 
this same &ith, that, against so many pleas of nature, 
so many appearances of reason, preYailed upcm him to 

offer mp Xmae oeemaUiMg that €rod was able to 

roue kim up, ecemfram the dead} 

Now this fidth is the true pattern of Christian re- 
signation to the dnrine |4easiire; you are to thank and 
praise God, not only £ot things agreeable to yon, that 
hare the appearance of hi^{Hness and comfort; bat 
when yon are like Abraham called from all appearances 
of comfort to be a pilgrim in a strai^ land, to part 
with an only son; being as folly persoaded of the 
divine goodness in all things that happen to yon, as 
Abraham was of the diyine promise when there was 
the least appearance of its being perfcHmed. 

This is tme Christian resignation to Grod, wbidi 
requires no more to the support of it, than snch a 
plain assurance of the goodness of God, as Abraham 
had of His veracity. And if you ask yoursdf, 
what greater reason Abraham had to depend upon 
the divine veracity, than you have to depend upon 
the divine goodness, you will find that none can be 
given. 

You cannot therefore look upon this as an nnneoes- 

^Hcb. xL17. 19. 
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sary high pitch of perfection, since the want of it im- 
plies the want, not of any high notions, but of a plain 
and ordinary faith in the most certain doctrines both 
of natural and revealed i^igion. 

Thus much concerning resignation to the divine will, 
as it signifies a thankful approbation of God's general 
providence : it is now to be considered as it signifies 
a thankM acceptance of God's particular providence 
over us. 

Every man is to consider himself as a particular 
object of God's providence ; under the same care and 
protection of God as if the world had been made for 
him alone. It is not by chance that any man is bom 
at such a time, of such parents, and in such a place 
and condition. It is as certain that every soul comes 
into the body at such a time, and in such circumstances, 
by the express designment of God, according to some 
purposes of His will, and for some particular ends ; 
this is as certain as that it is by the express design- 
ment of God that some beings are angels, and others 
are men. 

It is as much by the counsel and eternal purpose of 
God- that you should be bom in your particular state, 
and that Isaac should be the son of Abraham, as that 
Gabriel should be an angel, and Isaac a man. 

The Scriptures assure us, that it was by divine ap- 
pointment that our blessed Saviour was bom at Beth- 
lehem, and at such a time. Now although it was 
owing to the dignity of His person, and the great im- 
portance of His birth, that thus much of the divine 
counsel was declared to the world, concerning the time 
and manner of it ; yet we are as sure, from the same 
Scriptures, that the time and manner of every man's 
coming into the world are according to some eternal 

B B 
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purposes and direction of divine providence, and in 
such time, and place, and circumstances, as are directed 
and governed by God for particular ends of His wis- 
dom and goodness. 

This we are as certain of, from plain revelation, as 
we can be of any thing. For if we are told, that not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground toithout our heavenly 
Father; can any thing more strongly teach us, that 
much greater beings, such as human souls, come not 
into the world without the care and direction of our 
heavenly Father ? If it is said, the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered: is it not to teach us, that 
nothing, not the smallest things imaginable, happen to 
us by chance ? But if the smallest things we can con- 
ceive are declared to be under the divine direction, 
need we, or can we, be more plainly taught, that the 
greatest things of life, such as the manner of our com- 
ing into the world, our parents, the time, and other 
circumstances of our birth and condition, are all accord- 
ing to the eternal purposes, direction, and appointment 
of Divine Providence ? 

When the disciples put this question to our blessed 
Lord concerning the blind man, saying, Master j who 
did siUf this man, or his parents, that he was bom 
blind? He that was the eternal wisdom of God, 
made this answer, Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents, but that the worhs of God should be made 
manifest in him} Plainly declaring, that the parti- 
cular circumstances of every man's birth, the body that 
he receives, and the condition and state of life into 
which he is born, are appointed by a secret Provi- 
dence, which directs all things to their particular 
times and seasons, and manner of existence, that the 

' Johnix. 3. 7. 
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wijsdom and works of God may be made manifest in 
them all. 

As therefore it is thus certain, that we are what we 
are, as to birth, time, and condition of entering into 
the world ; since all that is particular in our state is 
the effect of God's particular providence over us, and 
intended for some particular ends both of His glory 
and our own happiness ; we are, by the greatest obliga- 
tions of gratitude, called upon to conform and resign 
our will to the will of God in all these respects; thank- 
fully approving and accepting every thing that is par- 
ticular in our state ; praising and glorifying His name 
for our birth of such parents, and in such circumstances 
of state and condition; being fully assured, that it 
was for some reasons of infinite wisdom and goodness, 
that we were so born into such particular states of life. 

If the man above mentioned was bom blind, that 
the works of God might be manifested in him, had he 
not great reason to praise God for appointing him, in 
such a particular manner, to be the instrument of His 
gloiy ? And if one person is bom here, and another 
there ; if one falls amongst riches, and another into 
poverty; if one receives his flesh and blood from these 
parents, and another from those, for as particular ends 
as the man was bom blind ; have not all people the 
greatest reason to bless God, and to be thankful for 
their particular state and condition, because all that is 
particular in it, is as directly intended for the glory of 
God, and their own good, as the particular blindness 
of that man who was so bora, that the works of God 
might be manifested in him ? 

How noble an idea does this give us of the divine 
omniscience presiding over the whole world, and govern- 
ing such a long chain and combination of ^eming 

bb2 
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accidents and chances^ to the common and particular 
advantage of all beings ! So that all persons, in such 
a wonderful variety of causes, accidents, and events, 
should all fall into such particular states as were fore- 
seen and tore-ordained to their best advantage, and so 
as to be most serviceable to the wise and glorious ends 
of God's government of all the world. 

Had you been any thing else than what you are, 
you had, all things considered, been less wisely pro- 
vided for than you are now : you had wanted some 
circumstances and conditions that are best fitted to 
make you happy yourself, and serviceable to the 
glory of God. 

Could you see all that which God sees, all that 
happy chain of causes and motives which are to 
move and invite you to a right course of life, you 
would see something to make you like that state you 
are in, as fitter for you than any other. 

But as you cannot see this, so it is here that your 
Christian ^th and trust in God is to exercise itself, 
and render you as grateful and thankful for the hap- 
piness of your state, as if you saw every thing that con- 
tributes to it with your own eyes. 

But now if this be the case of every man in the 
world, thus blessed with some particular state that is 
most convenient for him, how reasonable is it for every 
man to will that which God has already willed for him; 
and by a pious faith and trust in the divine goodness, 
thanldully to adore and magnify that wise Providence, 
which he is sure has made the best choice for him of 
those things which he could not choose for himself! 

Every uneasiness at our own state is founded upon 
comparing it with that of other people ; which is fidl 
as unreasonable, as if a man in a dropsy should be angry 
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at those that prescribe different things to him from 
those which are prescribed to people in health. For all 
the different states of life are like the different states 
of disease ; what is a remedy to one man in his state, 
may be poison to another. 

So that to murmur because you are not as some 
others are, is as if a man in one disease should murmur 
that he is not treated like him that is in another. 
Whereas, if he was to have his will, he would be killed 
by that which will prove the cure of another. 

It is just thus in the various conditions of life ; if 
you give yourself up to uneasiness, or complain at any 
thing in your state, you may, for aught you know, be 
so ungrateful to God, as to murmur at that very thing 
which is to prove the cause of your salvation ; had you 
it in your power to get that which you think it is so 
grievous to want, it might perhaps be that very thing 
which, of all others, would most expose you to eternal 
dan^nation. 

So that whether we consider the infinite goodness of 
God, that cannot choose amiss for us, or our own great 
ignorance of what is most advantageous to us, there 
can be nothing so reasonable and pious, as to have no 
will but that of God's, and to desire nothing for our- 
selves, in our persons, our state, and condition, but that 
which the good Providence of God appoints us. 

Farther, as the good Providence of God thus intro- 
duces us into the world, into such states and conditions 
of life as are most convenient for us, so the same un- 
erring wisdom orders all events and changes in the 
whole course of our lives, in such a manner, as to ren- 
der them the fittest means to exercise and improve our 
virtue. 

Nothing hurts us, nothing destroys us, but the 
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ill use of that liberty with which God has entrusted 

OS. 

We are as sore that nothing happens to us by chance, 
as that the world itsdf was not made by chance ; we are 
as certain that all things happen^ and work together for 
our good, as that God is goodness itself. So that a 
man has as much reason to will every thing that hap- 
pens to him, because God wills it, as to think that is 
wisest which is directed by infinite wisdom. 

This is not cheating or soothing ourselves into any 
false content, or imaginary happiness ; but is a satis- 
faction grounded upon as great a certainty as the being 
and attributes of God. 

For if we are right in believing God to act over us 
with infinite wisdom and goodness, we cannot carry 
our notions of conformity and resignation to the divine 
will too high ; nor can we ever be deceived, by think- 
ing that to be best for us, which God has brought 
upon us. 

For the Providence of God is not more concerned 
in the government of night and day, and the variety 
of seasons, than in the common course of events that 
seem most to depend upon the mere wills of mea. So 
that it is strictly right to look upon all worldly accidents 
and changes, all the various turns and alternations in 
your own life, to be as truly the efiects of Divine Pro- 
vidence, as the rising and setting of the sun, or the 
alternations of the seasons of the year. As you are, 
therefore, always to adore the wisdom of God in the 
direction of these things ; so it is the same reasonable 
duty always to magnify God, as an equal Director of 
every thing that happens to you in the course of your 
own life. 

This holy reaignsttioii and conformity of your will to 
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the will of God being so much the true state of piety, 
I hope you will think it proper to make this hour of 
prayer a constant season of applying to God for so great 
a gift; that by thus constantly praying for it, your 
heart may be habitually disposed towards it, and always 
in a state of readiness to look at every thing as God's, 
and to consider Him in every thing; that so every 
thing that befals you may be received in the spirit 
of piety, and made a means of exercising some 
virtue. 

There is nothing that so powerfully governs the 
heart, that so strongly excites us to wise and reason- 
able actions, as a true sense of God's presence. But 
as we cannot see, or apprehend the essence of God, so 
nothing will so constantly keep us under a lively sense 
of the presence of God, as this holy resignation which 
attributes every thing to Him, and receives every thing 
as from Him. 

Could we see a miracle from God, how would our 
thoughts be affected with an holy awe and veneration 
of His presence ! But if we consider every thing as 
God's doing, either by order or permission, we shall 
then be affected with common things, as they would be 
who saw a miracle. 

For as there is nothing to affect you in a miracle, 
but as it is the action of God, and bespeaks His pre- 
sence; so when you consider God as acting in all things, 
and all events, then all things will become venerable to 
you, like miracles, and fill you with the same awful 
sentiments of the divine presence. 

Now you must not reserve the exercise of this pious 
temper to any particular times or occasions, or fancy 
how resigned you will be to God, if such or such trials 
should happen. For this is amusing yourself with the 
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notion or idea of resignation^ instead of the virtue 
itself. 

Do not therefore please yourself with thinking how 
piously you would act and submit to God in a plague, 
or famine, or persecution, but be intent upon the pR^ 
fection of the present day; and be assured, that the 
best way of showing a true zeal is to make little things 
the occasions of great piety. 

Begin therefore in the smallest matters, and most 
ordinary occasions, and accustom your mind to the 
daily exercise of this pious temper, in the lowest oc- 
currences of life. And when a contempt, an afiBront, 
a little injury, loss, or disappointment, or the smallest 
events of every day, continually raise your mind to 
God in proper acts of resignation, then you may justly 
hope, that you shall be numbered amongst those that 
are resigned and thankAil to God in the greatest triab 
and afflictions. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

OF EVENING PRATER. OF THE NATURE AND NECESSITY OF EXAMI- 
NATION. HOW WE ARE TO BE PARTICULAR IN THE CONFESSION 
OF AIX .OUR SINS. HOW WE ARE TO FILL OUR MINDS WITH A 
JUST HORROR AND DREAD OF ALL SIN. 

I AM now come to six o'clock in the evening, which, 
according to the Scripture account, is called the twelfth, 
or last hour of the day. This is a time so proper 
for devotion, that I suppose nothing need be said to 
recommend it as a season of prayer to all people that 
profess any regard to piety. 
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As the labour and action of every state of life is 
generally over at this hour, so this is the proper time 
for every one to call himself to account and review all 
his behaviour from the first action of the day. The 
necessity of this examination is founded upon the 
necessity of repentance. For if it be necessary to 
repent of all our sins, if the guilt of unrepented sins 
rtill continue upon us, then it is necessary, not only 
that all our sins, but the particular circumstances and 
Eiggravations of them, be known, and recollected, and 
brought to repentance. 

The Scripture saith. If we confess our sinsj He is 
faithful and just to forgive tis our sinsy and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.^ Which is as much as 
to say, that then only our sins are forgiven, and we 
cleansed from the guilt and unrighteousness of them, 
when they are thus confessed and repented of. 

There seems therefore to be the greatest necessity, 
that all our daily actions be constantly observed and 
brought to account, lest by a negligence we load our- 
selves with the guilt of unrepented sins. 

This examination therefore of ourselves every even- 
ing is not only to be considered as a commendable 
rule, and fit for a wise man to observe, but as some- 
thing that is as necessary as a daily confession and 
repentance of our sins; because this daily repentance 
is very little significancy, and loses all its chief benefit, 
imless it be a particular confession and repentance of 
the sins of that day. This examination is necessary 
to repentance, in the same manner as time is necessary ; 
you cannot repent or express your sorrow, unless you 
allow some time for it; nor can you repent, but so fai* 
as you know what it is that you are repenting of. So 

^ 1 John i. 9. 
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that when it is said, that it is neceasaiy to examine 
and call yonr actions to account; it is onlj saying, 
that it is necessary to know what, and how many things 
you are to repent of. 

Yon perhaps have hitherto only osed yourself to 
confess yourself a sinner in general, and ask forgire- 
ness in the gross, without any particular remembranoei 
or contrition for the particular sins of that day. And 
by this practice you are brought to belieye, that the 
same short general form of confession of sin in gene- 
ral, is a sufficient repentance for every day. 

Suppose another person should hold, that a confes- 
sion of our sins in general once at the end of eyery 
week was sufficient; and that it was as well to confess 
the sins of seven days altogether, as to have a parti- 
cular repentance at the end of every day : I know 
you sufficiently see the unreasonableness and impiety 
of this opinion^ and that you think it is easy enough 
to show the dai^er and folly of it. 

Yet you cannot bring one argument against such an 
opinion, but what will be as good an argument against 
such a daily repentance as does not call the particohtf 
sins of that day to a strict account. 

For as you can bring no express text of Scripture 
against such an opinion, but must take all your arga- 
ments from the nature of repentance, and the necessity 
of a particular repentance for particular sins, so every 
argument of that kind must as fully prove the neces- 
sity of being very particular in our repentance of the 
sins of every day; since nothing can be justly said 
against leaving the sins of the whole week to be re- j 
pented for in the gross, but what may as justly be said 
against a daily repentance which considers the sins of 
that day only in the gross. 
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Would you tell such a man, that a daily confession 
was necessary to keep up an abhorrence of sin, that 
the mind woidd grow hardened and senseless of the 
guilt of sin without it? And is not this as good a 
reason for requiring that your daily repentance be "very 
express and particular for your daily sins? For if con- 
fession is to raise an abhorrence of sin, surely that con- 
fession which considers and lays open your particular sins, 
that brings them to light with all their circumstances 
and aggravations, that requires a particular sorrowful 
acknowledgment of every sin, must, in a much greater 
degree, fill the mind with an abhorrence of sin, than 
that which only, in one and the same form of words, 
confesses you only to be a sinner in general. For as 
this is nothing but what the greatest saint may justly 
say of himself, so the daily repeating of only such a 
confession has nothing in it to make you truly ashamed 
of your own way of life. 

Again: must you not tell such a man, that by leav- 
ing himself to such a weekly general confession, he 
would be in great danger of forgetting a great many 
of his sins? But is there any sense or force in this 
argument, unless you suppose that our sins are all to 
be remembered, and brought to a particular repent- 
ance? And is it not necessary that our particular 
«ins be not forgotten, but particularly remembered in 
our daily, as in a repentance at any other time? 

So that every argument for a daily confession and 
repentance, is the same argument for the confession 
and repentance of the particular sins of every day. 

Because daily confession has no other reason nor 
necessity but our daily sins ; and therefore is nothing 
of what it should be, but so far as it is a repentance 
and sorrowful acknowledgment of the sins of the day. 
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Yon would, I sappoee, think yourself chargeable 
with gmt impietTy if you were to go to hed, without 
coD&ssiiig Toorself to be a sinner and askii^ pardon 
of Grod; Yoa would not think it sufficient that you 
did so Testerdar. And yet if, without any regard to 
the present day, you only repeat the same form of 
words that you used yesterday, the sins of the present 
day may justly be looked upon to have had no repent- 
ance. For if the sins of the present day require a 
new confession, it must be such a new confession as is 
proper to itself. For it b the state and condition of 
eyenr dar that is to determine the state and manner 
of your repentance in the evening; otherwise the same 
general form of words is rather an empty formality 
that has the appearance of a duty, than such a true 
performance of it as is necessary to make it truly 
useful to Tou. 

Let it be supposed, that on a certain day you have 
been guil^ of these sins ; that you have told a vain 
lie upon yourself, ascribing something falsely to your- 
self, through pride; that you have been guilty of 
detraction, and indulged yourself in some degree of 
intemperance. Let it be supposed, that on the next 
day you have lived in a contrary manner; that you 
have neglected no duty of devotion, and been the rest 
of the day innocently employed in your proper busi- 
ness. Let it be supposed, that on the evening of both 
these days you only use the same confession in general, 
considering it rather as a duty that is to be performed 
every night than as a repentance that is to be suited 
to the particular state of the day. 

Can it with any reason be said, that each day has 
had its proper repentance? Is it not as good sense 
to say, there is no difference in the guilt of these 
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days, as to say that there need be no different re- 
pentance at the end of them? Or how can each of 
them have its proper repentance, but by its having a 
repentance as large, and extensive, and particular as 
the guilt of each day? 

Again: let it be supposed, that in that day, when 
you had been guilty of the three notorious sins above 
mentioned, that in your evening repentance, you had 
only called one of them to mind. Is it not plain, 
that the other two are unrepented of, and that, there- 
fore, their guilt still abides upon you? So that you 
are then in the state of him who commits himself to 
the night without the repentance for such a day as had 
betrayed him into two such great sins. 

Now these are not needless particulars, or such 
scrupulous niceties, as a man need not trouble him- 
self about; but are such plain truths, as essentially 
concern the very life of piety. For if repentance be 
necessary, it is Ml as necessary that it be rightly per- 
formed, and in due manner. 

And I have entered into all these particulars, only 
to show you, in the plainest manner, that examination 
and a carefid review of all the actions of the day, is 
not only to be looked upon as a good rule, but as 
something as necessary as repentance itself. 

If a man is to account for his expenses at night, 
can it be thought a needless exactness in him, to take 
notice of every particular expense in the day? 

And if a man is to repent of his sins at night, 
can it be thought too great a piece of scrupulosity 
in him, to know and call to mind what sins he is to 
repent of? 

Farther; though it should be granted that a con- 
fession in general may be a sufficient repentance for 
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the end of such days as have only the unavoidable 
frailties 'of our nature to lament; yet even this folly 
proves the absolute necessity of this self-examination: 
for without this examination^ who can know that he 
has gone through any day in this manner? 

Again: an evening repentance^ which thus brings 
all the actions of the day to account, is not only ne- 
cessary to wipe off the guilt of sin, but is also the 
most certain way to amend and perfect our lives. 

For it is only such a repentance as this that 
touches the heart, awakens the conscience, and leaves 
an horror and detestation of sin upon the mind. 

For instance: If it should happen, that upon any 
particular evening, all that yoii could charge yourself 
with should be this, viz. a hasty, negligent performance 
of your devotions, or too much time spent in an imper- 
tinent conversation; if the unreasonableness of these 
things were folly reflected upon and acknowledged;* if 
you were then to condemn yourself before God for 
them, and implore His pardon and assisting grace; 
what could be so likely a means to prevent your ^dUng 
into the same faults the next day? 

Or if you should fall into them again the next day, 
yet if they were again brought to the same examina- 
tion and condemnation in the presence of God, their 
happening again would be such a proof to you of your 
own folly and weakness, would cause such a pain 
and remorse in your mind, and fill you with such 
shame and confusion at yourself, as would, in all 
probability, make you exceedingly desirous of greater 
perfection. 

Now in the case of repeated sins, this would be the 
certain benefit that we should receive firom this exa- 
mination and confession; the mind would thereby be 
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made humble, full of sorrow and deep compunction, 
and, by degrees, forced into amendment. 

Whereas a formal general confession, that is only- 
considered as an evening duty, that overlooks the 
particular mistakes of the day, and is the same, whe- 
ther the day be spent ill or well, has little or no 
effect upon the mind^ a man may use such a daily 
confession, and yet go on sinning and confessing all 
his life, without any remorse of mind, or true desire 
of amendment. 

For if your own particular sins are left out of your 
confession, your confessing of sins in general has no 
more effect upon your mind than if you had only con- 
fessed that all men in general are sinners. And there 
is nothing in any confession to show that it is yours, 
but so far as it is a self-accusation, not of sin in gene- 
ral, or such as is common to all others, but of such 
particular sins as are your own proper shame and 
reproach. 

No other confession but such as thus discovers and 
accuses your own particular guilt, can be an act of true 
sorrow, or real concern at your own condition. And a 
confession that is without this sorrow and compunction 
of heart, has nothing in it, either to atone for past sins, 
or to produce in us any true reformation and amend- 
ment of life. 

To proceed : In order to make this examination still 
farther beneficial, every man should oblige himself to 
a certain method in it. As every man has something 
particular in his nature, stronger inclinations to some 
vices than others, some infirmities that stick closer to 
him, and are harder to be conquered than others; and 
as it is as easy for every man to know this of himself, 
as to know whom he likes or dislikes; so it is highly 
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necessary^ that these particularities of our natures and 
tempers should never escape a severe trial at our even- 
ing repentance: I say, a severe trial, because nothing 
but a rigorous severity against these natural tempers is 
sufficient to conquer them. 

They are the right eyes that are not to be spared; 
but to be plucked out and cast from us. For as they 
are the infirmities of nature, so they have the strength 
of nature, and must be treated with great opposition, or 
they will soon be too strong for us. 

He, therefore, who knows himself most of all subject 
to anger and passion, must be very exact and constant 
in his examination of this temper every evening. He 
must find out every slip that he has made of that kind, 
whether in thought, or word, or action; he must shame, 
and reproach, and accuse himself before God, for every 
thing that he has said or done in obedience to his pas- 
sion. He must no more allow himself to forget the 
examination of this temper than to forget his whole 
prayers. 

Again: If you find that vanity is your prevailing 
temper, that is always putting you upon the adornment 
of your person, and catching after every thing that 
compliments or flatters your abihties, never spare nor 
forget this temper in your evening examination; but 
confess to God every vanity of thought, or word, or 
action, that you have been guilty of, and put yourself 
to all the shame and confusion for it that you can. 

In this manner should all people act with regard to 
their chief fi^ilty, to which their nature most inclines 
them. And though it should not immediately do all 
that they would wish, yet, by a constant practice, it 
would certainly in a short time produce its desired 
effect. 
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Farther : As all states and employments of life have 
their particular dangers and temptations, and expose 
people more to some sins than others, so every man 
that wishes his own improvement, should make it a 
necessary part of his evening examination, to consider 
how he has avoided, or fallen into such sins, as are 
most common to his state of life. 

For as our business and condition of life has great 
power over us, so nothing but such watchfulness as 
this, can secure us from those temptations to which it 
daily exposes us. 

The poor man, from his condition of life, is always 
in danger of repining and uneasiness ; the rich man is 
most exposed to sensuality and indulgence ; the trades- 
man to lying and unreasonable gains ; the scholar to 
pride and vanity ; so that in every state of life, a man 
should always, in his examination of himself, have a 
strict eye upon those faults to which his state of life 
most of all exposes him. 

Again: As it is reasonable to suppose that every 
good man has entered into, or at least proposed to him- 
self some method of holy living, and set himself some 
such rules to observe, as are not common to other 
people, and only known to himself : so it should be a 
constant part of his night recollection, to examine how, 
and in what degree, he has observed them, and to re- 
proach himself before God for every neglect of them. 

By rules, I here mean such rules as relate to the 
well-ordering of our time, and the business of our com- 
mon life ; such rules as prescribe a certain order to all 
that we are to do, our business, devotion, mortifica- 
tions, readings, retirements, conversation, meals, re- 
freshments, sleep, and the like. 

Now, as good roles relating to all these things, aie 

c c 
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certain means of great improvement, and suck 
serious Christians must needs propose to tbemi 
so they will hardly ever be observed to any pu 
unless they are made the constant subject of our 
ing examination. 

Lastly, You are not to content yourself with a 
general review of the day, but you must enter u 
with deliberation; begin with the first action 
day, and proceed, step by step, through every pari 
matter that you have been concerned in, and so 
time, place, or action be overlooked. 

An examination thus managed, will in a littL 
make you as dififerent from yourself, as a wise i 
different fi^m an idiot. It will give you such a 
ness of mind, such a spirit of wisdom, and desire 
fection, as you were an entire stranger to before, 
much concerning the evening examination. 

I proceed now to lay before you such considei 
as may fill your mind with a just dread and hoi 
all sin, and help you to confess your own, in th< 
passionate condition and sorrow of heart. 

Consider first, how odious all sin is to God, s 
mighty baseness it is, and how abominable it r 
sinners in the sight of God. That it is sin alon 
makes the great difference betwixt an angel ai 
devil; and that every sinner is, so far as he sins, a 
of the devil's, and carrying on his work against 
That sin is a greater blemish and defilement of th 
than any filth or disease is a defilement of the 
And to be content to live in sin is a much greate: 
ness, than to desire to wallow in the mire, or lo' 
bodily impurity. 

Consider how you must abhor a creature th 
lighted in nothing but filth and nastiness, that 
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every tiling that was decent and clean ; and let this 
teach you to apprehend, how odious that soul that de- 
lights in nothing but the impurity of sin, must appear 
unto God. 

For all sins, whether of sensuality, pride, or false- 
ness, or any other irregular passion, are nothing else 
but the filth and impure diseases of the rational soul. 
And all righteousness is nothing else but the purity, 
the decency, the beauty, and perfection of that spirit 
which is made in the image of God. 

Again ; Learn what horror you ought to have for 
the guilt of sin, firom the greatness of that atonement 
which has been made for it. 

God made the world by the breath of His mouth, 
by a word speaking, but the redemption of the world 
has been a work of longer labour. 

How easily God can create beings, we learn fix>m 
the first chapter of Genesis j but how difficult it is for 
infinite mercy to forgive sins, we learn from that costly 
atonement, those bloody sacrifices, those pains and 
penances, those sicknesses and deaths, which all must 
be undergone, before the guilty sinner is fit to appear 
in the presence of God. 

Ponder these great truths : that the Son of God was 
forced to become man, to be partaker of all our infir- 
mities, to undergo a poor, painful, miserable, and con- 
temptible life, to be persecuted, hated^ and at last nailed 
to a cross, that, by such sufferings. He might render 
God propitious to that nature in which he suffered. 

That all the bloody sacrifices and atonements of 
the Jewish law were to represent the necessity of this 
great sacrifice, and the great displeasure God bore to 
sinners. 

That the world is still under the curse of sin, and 

cc2 
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certain marks of God's displeasure at it ; such as fa- 
mines, plagues, tempests, deknesses, diseases, and death. 

Consider that all the sons of Adam are to go 
through a painful, sickly life, denying and mortifying 
their natural appetites, and crucifying the lusts of the 
flesh, in order to haye a share in the atonement of our 
Saviour's death. 

That all their penances and self-denials, all tiieir 
tears and repentance, are only made available by that 
great intercession which is still making for them at the 
right hand of God. 

Consider these great truths; that this mysterious 
redemption, all these sacrifices and sufferings, both of 
GU>d and man, are only to remove the guilt of sin ; and 
then let this teach you, with what tears and contrition 
you ought to purge yourself fit)m it. 

Afior this general consideration of the guilt of an, 
which has d<Hie so much mischief to your nature, and 
exposed it to so great punishment, and made it so 
odious to God, that nothing less than so great an 
atOD^n^it of the Son of God, and so great repentance 
of our own, can restore us to the divine &vour : 

Consider next your own particular share in the 
guilt of sin. And if you would know with what zeal 
you oi^ht to repent yourself, consider how you would 
exhort another sinner to repentance : and what repent- 
ance and amendment you would expect 6om him 
whom you judged to be the greatest sinner in the 
world. 

Now this case every man may justiy reckon to be 
his own* And you may fiuriy look upon yourself to 
be the greatest sinner that you know in the world. 

For though you may know abundance of people to 
be guilty of some gross sins, with which yon camiot 
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chaise yourself, yet you may justly condemn yourself 
as the greatest sinner that you know. And that for 
these following reasons : 

First, Because you know more of the folly of your 
own heart, than you do of other people's ; and can 
charge yourself with various sins, that you only know 
of yourself, and cannot be sure that other sinners are 
guilty of them. So that as you know more of the folly, 
the baseness, the pride, the deceitfulness and negligence 
of your own heart, than you do of any one's else, so 
you have just reason to consider yourself as the greatest 
sinner that you know : because you know more of 
the greatness of your own sins, than you do of other 
people's. 

Secondly, The greatness of our guilt arises chiefly 
from the greatness of God's goodness towards us, from 
the particular graces and blessings, the favours, the 
lights and instructions that we have received from him. 

Now as these graces and blessings, and the multi- 
tude of God's favours towards us, are the great aggra^ 
vations of our sins against God, so they are only known 
to ourselves. And therefore every sinner knows more 
of the aggravations of his own guilt, than he does of 
other people's ; and consequently •may justly look 
upon himself to be the greatest sinner that he knows. 

How good God has been to other sinners, what light 
and instruction he has vouchsafed to them ; what bless- 
ings and graces they have received from him ; how 
often he has touched their hearts with holy inspirations, 
you cannot tell. But all this you know of yourself: 
therefore you know greater aggravations of your own 
guilt, and are able to charge yourself with greater 
ingratitude, than you can charge upon other people. 

And this is llie reason, why the greatest saints 
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have in all ages oondemned themselyes as the great- 
est siiiiierBy because they knew some aggravations of 
their own sins, which they could not know of other 
people's. 

The right way, therefore, to fill joor heart with trae 
contrition^ and a deep sense of your own sans, is this : 
You are not to consider, or compare the outward form, 
or course of your life, with that of other people's, and 
then think yourself to be less sinful than they, be- 
cause the outward course of your life is less sinful than 
theirs. 

But in order to know your own guilt, you must 
consider yourown particular circumstances, your heahh, 
your sickness, your youth or age, your particular 
calling, the happiness of your education, the degrees 
of light and instruction that you haye received, the 
good men that you have conversed with, the admoni- 
tions that you have had, the good books that you have 
read, the numberless multitude of divine blessings, 
graces, and favours that you have received, the good 
motions of grace that you have resisted, the resolutions 
of amendment that you have often broken, and the 
checks of conscience that you have disregarded. 

For it is from these circumstances that every one is 
to state the measure and greatness of his own guilt 
And as you know only the circumstances of your own 
sins, so you must necessarily know how to charge your- 
self with higher degrees of guilt, than you can charge 
upon other people. 

God Almighty knows greater sinners, it may be^ 
than you are ; because he sees and knows the circum- 
stances of all men's sins : But your own heart, if it 
is faithful to you, can discover no guilt so great as 
' your own : because it can. only see in you those circum« 
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stances, on which great part of the guilt of sin is 
founded. 

You may see sins in other people that you cannot 
charge upon yourself; but then you know a number 
of circumstances of your own guilt that you cannot 
lay to their charge. 

And perhaps that person that appears at such a dis- 
tance from your virtue, and so odious in your eyes, 
would have been much better than you are, had he 
been altogether in your circumstances, and received all 
the same favours and graces from God that you have. 

This is a very humbling reflection, and very proper 
for those people to make, who measure their virtue, by 
comparing the outward course of their lives with that 
of other people's. 

For to look at whom you will, however different from 
you in his way of life, yet you can never know that 
he has resisted so much divine grace as you have, or 
that in all your circumstances, he would not have been 
much truer to his duty than you are. 

Now this is the reason why I desired you to con- 
sider how you would exhort that man to confess and 
bewail his sins whom you looked upon to be one of 
the greatest sinners. Because if you will deal justly, 
you must fix the charge at home, and look no farther 
than yourself. For God has given no one any power 
of knowing the true greatness of any sins but his own ; 
and therefore the greatest sinner that every one knows 
is himself. 

You may easily see, how such a one in the outward 
course of his life breaks the laws of God ; but then 
you can never say, that had you been exactly in all his 
circumstances, you would not have broken them more 
than he has done. 
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A soioos and fraqpent reflectkm vpon tfaeee things 
wiD miglitOy tend to hainble us in our own eves, 
make ns Toy appndienaTe of the greatneaB of our own 
gBilt, and Tcry tender in oensoiing and oondemning 
odier people. 

For who wovld due to he severe against otber 
people, when, ibr angfat he can tdl, the seTeritr of 
God maj be more dne to him, than to them ? Who 
woold erdaim against the gnik of others, when he 
oonaders that he knows more of the greatness of his 
own gnik, than he does of theirs ? 

How <^iten yon have resisted God'^s Holy Spirit; 
how many motives to goodness yon have disregarded; 
how many particokr Ueasii^ yon have sinned against ; 
how many good rescdutions yon have brcJ^en; how 
many chedcs and admcHiitions <^ conscienee you have 
stifled, yon veiy wdl know ; hot how often this has 
been the case of other sinners, yon know noL And 
therefore the greatest sinner that yon know, most be 

TOQTsdfl 

Whenever, therefore, you are angiy at sin or mt- 
ners, whenever yon read at think of God^s indignation 
and wrath at wicked men, let this teach von to be the 
most severe in your censure, and most humble and 
oontiite in the acknowled^moit and confession of your 
own sins, because you know of no sinner equal to 
vouiself. 

m 

Lastly, to condude this chapter : Having thus 
examined and confessed your sins at this hour of the 
evening, you must afterwards look upon yourself as 
still obliged to betake yourself to prayer again, just 
before you go to bed. 

The subject that is most proper for your prayers 
at that time is death. Let your prayers, therefore, then 
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be wholly upon it, reckoning upon all the dangers, 
uncertainties, and terrors of death ; let them contain 
every thing that can affect and awaken your mind into 
just apprehensions of it. Let your petitions be all for 
right sentiments of the approach and importance of 
death ; and beg of God, that your mind may be pos- 
sessed with such a sense of its nearness, that you may 
have it always in your thoughts, do every thing as in 
sight of it, and make every day a day of preparation 
for it. 

Represent to your imagination, that your bed is 
your grave ; that all things are ready for your inter- 
ment ; that you are to have no more to do with this 
world 5 and that it will be owing to God's great mercy, 
if you ever see the light of the sun again, or have 
another day to add to your works of piety. 

And then commit yourself to sleep, as into the 
hands of God ; as one that is to have no more oppor- 
tunities of doing good ; but is to awake amongst spirits 
that are separate from the body, and waiting for the 
judgment of the last great day. 

Such a solemn resignation of yourself into the hands 
of God every evening, and parting with all the world, 
as if you were never to see it any more, and all this in 
the silence and darkness of the night, is a practice that 
will soon have excellent effects upon your spirit. 

For this time of the night is exceeding proper for 
such prayers and meditations ; and the likeness which 
sleep and darkness have to death, will contribute very 
much to make your thoughts about it the more deep 
and affecting. So that I hope, you will not let a 
time so proper for such prayers, be ever passed over 
without them. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE CONCLUSION. OF THE EZCELLENCT AND GREATNESS OF A 

DtVOVT snRIT. 

I HAVE now finished what I intended in this treatise. 
I have explained the nature of devotion, both as it 
signifies a life devoted to God, and as it signifies a 
regular method of daily prayer. I have now only to 
add a word or two, in recommendation of a life governed 
by this spirit of devotion. 

For though it is as reasonable to suppose it the desire 
of all Christians to arrive at Christian perfection, as to 
suppose that all sick men desire to be restored to per- 
fect health ; yet experience shows us, that nothing 
wants more to be pressed, repeated, and forced upon 
our minds, than the plainest rules of Christianity. 

Voluntary poverty, virginity, and devout retire- 
ment, have been here recommended as things not ne- 
cessary, yet highly beneficial to those that would make 
the way to perfection the most easy and certain. But 
Christian perfection itself is tied to no particular form 
of life ; but is to be attained, though not with the same 
ease, in every state of life. 

This has been fiilly asserted in another place, where 
it has been shown, that Christian perfection calls no 
one (necessarily) to a cloister, but to the full perform- 
ance of those duties, which are necessary for all Chris- 
tians, and common to all states of life.^ 

So that the whole of the matter is plainly this: 
Virginity, voluntary poverty, and such other restraints 
of lawful things, are not necessary to Christian per- 

1 Christ. Perfect p. 2. 
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fection ; but are much to be commended in those who 
choose them as helps and means of a more safe and 
speedy arrival at it. 

It is only in this manner, and in this sense, that I 
would recommend any particularity of life ; not as if 
perfection consisted in it, but because of its great ten- 
dency to produce and support the true spirit of Chris- 
tian perfection. 

But the thing which is here pressed upon all, is a 
life of a great and strict devotion : which, I think, 
has been sufficiently shown to be equally the duty and 
happiness of all orders of men. Neither is there any 
thing in any particular state of life, that can be justly 
pleaded as a reason for any abatements of a devout 
spirit. 

But because in this polite age of ours, we have so, 
lived away the spirit of devotion, that many seem 
afraid even to be suspected of it, imagining great de- 
votion to be great bigotry : that it is founded in igno- 
rance and poorness of spirit ; and that little, weak, and 
dejected minds, are generally the greatest proficients 
in it: 

It shall here be fully shown, that great devotion is 
the noblest temper of the greatest and noblest souls; 
and that they who think it receives any advantage fi^m 
ignorance and poorness of spirit, are themselves not a 
little, but entirely ignorant of the nature of devotion, 
the nature of God, and the nature of themselves. 

People of fine parts and learning, or of great know- 
ledge in worldly matters, may perhaps think it hard to 
have their want of devotion charged upon their igno- 
rance. But if they will be content to be tried by 
reason and Scripture, it may soon be made appear, that 
a want of devotion, wherever it is, either amongst the 
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learned or anleamedy is founded in gross ignoranoe, 
and the greatest blindness and insensibility that can 
happen to a rational creature ; and that devotion is so 
far from being the effect of a little and dejected mind, 
that it must and will be always highest in the most 
perfect natures. 

And first, who reckons it a sign of a popr^ little miodi 
for a man to be fiill of reyerence and duty to his parents, 
to have the truest loye and honour for his friend, or to 
excel in the highest instances of gratitude to his bene- 
fitctor? 

Are not these tempers in the highest degree, in the 
most exalted and perfect minds ? 

And yet what is high devotion, but the highest ex- 
ercise of these tempers, of duty, reverence, love, honour, 
and gratitude to the amiable, glorious Parent, Friend, 
and Bene&ctor of all mankind ? 

Is it a true greatness of mind, to reverence the 
authority of your parents, to fear the displeasure of 
your friend, to dread the reproaches of your benefactor? 
And must not this fear, and dread, and reverence, be 
much more just, and reasonable, and honourable, when 
they are in the highest degree towards God ? 

Now as the higher these tempers are, the more are 
they esteemed amongst men, and are allowed to be so 
much the greater proo& of a true greatness of mind : 
so the higher and greater these same tempers are towards 
God, so much the more do they prove the nobility, 
excellence, and greatness of the mind. 

So that so long as duty to parents, love to friends, 
and gratitude to benefactors, are thought great and 
honourable tempers ; devotion, which is nothing else 
but duty, love, and gratitude to God, must have the 
highest place amongst our highest virtues. 
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If a prince, out of his mere goodness, should send 
you a pardon by one of his slaves, would you think it 
a part of your duty to receive the slave with marks of 
love, esteem, and gratitude for his great kindness, in 
bringing you so great a gift : and at the same time 
think it a meanness and poorness of spirit, to show love, 
esteem, and gratitude to the prince, who, of his own 
goodness, freely sent you the pardon ? 

And yet this would be as reasonable as to suppose 
that love, esteem, honour, and gratitude, are noble tem- 
pers, and instances of a great soul, when they are paid 
to our fellow-creatures ; but the effects of a poor, ig- 
norant, dejected mind, when they are paid to God. 

Farther ; that part of devotion which expresses itself 
in sorrowful confessions, and penitential tears of a 
broken and a contrite heart, is very far from being any 
sign of a little and ignorant mind. 

For who does not acknowledge it an instance of an 
ingenuous, generous, and brave mind, to acknowledge 
a fault, and ask pardon for any offence ? And are not 
the finest and most improved minds, the most remark- 
able for this excellent temper ? 

Is it not also allowed, that the ingenuity and ex- 
cellence of a man's spirit is much shown, when his 
sorrow and indignation at himself rises in proportion 
to the folly of his crime, and the goodness and great- 
ness of the person he has offended ? 

Now if things are thus, then the greater any man's 
mind is, the more he knows of God and himself, the 
more will he be disposed to prostrate himself before 
God, in all the humblest acts and expressions of re- 
pentance. 

And the greater the ingenuity, the generosity, 
judgment, and penetration of his mind is, the more 
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will he exercise and indulge a passionate, tender sense 
of God's just displeasure ; and the more he knows of 
the greatness, the goodness, and perfection of the 
Divine nature, the fuller of shame and confusion will 
he be at his own sins and ingratitude. 

And on the other hand, the more dull and ignorant 
any soul is, the more base and ungenerous it naturallj 
is, the more senseless it is of the goodness and purity 
of God ; so much the more averse will it be to all acts 
of humble confession and repentance. 

Devotion, therefore, is so &r from being best suited 
to little ignorant minds, that a true elevation of soul, 
a lively sense of honour, and great knowledge of Grod 
and ourselves, are the greatest natural helps that our 
devotion hath. 

And on the other hand, it shall here be made ap- 
pear by variety of arguments, that indevotion is 
founded on the most excessive ignorance. 

And first, our blessed Lord, and his Apostles, were 
eminent instances of great and fr^uent devotion. 
Now if we will grant (as all Christians must grant) 
that their great devotion was founded in a true know- 
ledge of the nature of devotion, the nature of Gk)d, 
and the nature of man ; then it is plain, that all those 
that are insensible of the duty of devotion, are in this 
excessive state of ignorance, they neither know God, 
nor themselves, nor devotion. 

For if a right knowledge in these three respects 
produces great devotion, as in the case of our Saviour 
and his Apostles, then a neglect of devotion must be 
chargeable upon ignorance. 

Again; how comes it that most people have re- 
course to devotion, when they are in sickness, dis- 
tress, or fear of death ? Is it not because this state 
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shows them more of the want of God, and their own 
weakness, than they perceive at other times ? Is it 
not because their infirmities, their approaching end, 
convince them of something, which tiiey did not half 
perceive before ? 

Now if devotion at these seasons is the effect of a 
better knowledge of God and ourselves, then the neg- 
lect of devotion, at other times, is always owing to 
great ignorance of God and ourselves. 

Farther; as indevotion is ignorance, so it is the 
most shameful ignorance, and such as is to be charged 
with the greatest folly. 

This will fully appear to any one that considers by 
what rules we are to judge of the excellency of any 
knowledge, or the shamefulness of any ignorance. 

Now knowledge itself would be no excellence, nor 
ignorance any reproach to us, but that we are rational 
creatures. 

But if this be true, then it follows plainly, that that 
knowledge which is most suitable to our rational nature, 
and which most concerns us, as such, to know, is our 
highest, finest knowledge ; and that ignorance which 
relates to things that are most essential to us as ra- 
tional creatures, and which we are most concerned to 
know, is, of all others, the most gross and shameful 
ignorance. 

If therefore there be any things that concern us 
more than others, if there be any tiniths that are 
more to us than all others, he that has the fullest 
knowledge of these things, that sees these truths in 
the clearest, strongest light, has, of all others, as a 
rational creature, the clearest understanding, and the 
strongest parts. 

If therefore our relation to God be our greatest 
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if oar adTanoement in His fiiTonr be our 
highest advuioeiiieiit, he that has the highest iiotioDS 
of the excellPDce ci this rdation, he that most stroi^j 
pefodres the highest w<»th, and great valne of hofir 
neas and virtue, that judges every thing littl^ when 
compared with it, proves himsdf to be master of the 
best and most excdlent knowledge. 

If a judge has fine skill in painting, architectnrey and 
mnsicy bnt at the same time has gross and confiised 
notions <^ equitv, and a poor, dull apprehension of the 
value (^justice, who would scruple to reckon him a 
poor igncmmt judge ? 

If a bishop should be a man of great address and 
skill in the arts of preferment, and understanding 
how to raise and enrich his fionily in the world, but 
diould have no taste n<v sense of the inftTfmg and 
|»inciples of the saints and &thers of the Church; 
if he did not conceive the holy nature and great 
obligations of his calling, and judge it better to be 
crucified to the world, than to live idly in pomp and 
splendour ; who would scruple to charge such a bishop 
with want of understanding ? 

If we do not judge and pronounce afier this manner, 
our reason and judgment are but empty sounds. 

But now, if a judge is to be reckoned ignorant, if 
he does not fed and perceive the value and worth of 
justice; if a bishc^ is to be looked upon as void of 
understanding, if he is more experienced in other 
things than in the exalted virtues of his apostolical 
calling ; then all common Christians are to be looked 
upon as more or less knowing, accordingly as they 
know, more or less of those great things which are 
the conmion and greatest concern of all Christians. 
. If a gentleman should fancy that the moon is no 
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bigger than it appears to the eye, that it shines with 
its own light, that all the stars are only so many spots 
of light; if, af^r reading books of astronomy, he 
should still continae in the same opinion, most people 
would think he had but a poor apprehension. 

But if the same person should think it better to 
provide for a short life here, than to prepare for a glo- 
rious eternity hereafter ; that it was better to be rich, 
than to be eminent in piety, his ignorance and dulness 
would be too great to be compared to any thing else. 

There is no knowledge that deserves so much as the 
name of it, but that which we call judgment. 

And that is the most clear and improved under- 
standing, which judges best of the value and worth of 
things. All the rest is but the capacity of an animal, 
it is but mere seeing and hearing. 

And there is no excellence of any knowledge in us, 
till we exercise our judgment, and judge well of the 
value and worth of things. 

If a man had eyes that could see beyond the stars, 
or pierce into the heart of the earth, but could not see 
the things that were before him, or discern any thing 
that was serviceable to him, we should reckon that 
he had but a very bad sight. 

If another had ears that received sounds from the 
world in the moon, but could hear nothing that was 
said or done upon earth, we should look upon him to 
be as bad as deaf. 

In like manner, if a man has a memory that can re- 
tain a great many things; if he has a wit that is sharp 
and acute in arts and sciences, or an imagination that 
can wander agreeably in fictions, but has a dull, poor 
apprehension of his duty and relation to God, of the 
value of piety, or the worth of moral virtue, he may 
very justly be reckoned to have a Wdi \iL\AfiwNa.^^^»%* 

D B 
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He IS Imt like the man^ that can only see and hear 
such things as are of no benefit to him. 

As certain thoefore as piety, yirtue, and eternal 
hapjHness are of the most concern to man ; as certain ad 
^ inmiortality of our natore, and relation to Grod, are 
tiie most glorious circumstances of our nature; so certam 
is it, that he who dwells most in contemplation of them, 
whose heart is most affected with them, who sees fkrthest 
into them, who best comprehends the value and ez- 
odlencT of them, who judges all worldly attainments to 
be mere bubbles and shadows in comparison of them, 
IHt>Tes himself to have, of all others, the finest under 
standing, and the strongest judgment. 

• And if we do not reason after this manner, or allow 
this method (^reasoning, we have no argumentsto proye 
that there is any such thing as a wise man, or a fooL 

For a man is prored to be a natural, not because he 
wants any of his senses, or is incapable of every thing, 
but because he has no judgment, and is entirely igno- 
rant of the wtNTth and value of things. He will per- 
haps choose a fine coat rather than a large estate. 

And as the essence of stupidity consists in the entire 
want of judgment, in an ignorance of the value of 
things, so, <m the other haiui, the essence of wisdom 
and knowledge must amsist in the enceUencj of onr 
judgment, or in the knowledge of the worth and value 
of things. 

This therefore is an undeniable proof, that he who 
knows most of the value of the best things, who judges 
most rightly of the things which are of most ccmoem 
to him, who had rather have his soul in a state of Chris- 
tian perfection, than the greatest share of worldly hap- 
piness, has the highest wisdom, and is at the &thest 
distance from men that are naturals, that any know- 
ledge can place \nm. 
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On the other hand^ he that can talk the learned 
languages, and repeat a great deal of history, but pre- 
fers the indulgence of his body to the purity and per- 
fection of his soul, who is more concerned to get a 
name or an estate here, than to live in eternal glory 
hereafter, is in the nearest state to that natural, who 
chooses a painted coat, rather than a large estate. 

He is not called a natural by men, but he must 
appear to God and heavenly beings, as in a more ex- 
cessive state of stupidity, and will sooner or later cer- 
tainly appear so to himself. 

But now if this be undeniably plain, that we can- 
not prove a man to be a fool, but by showing that he 
has no knowledge of things that are good and evil to 
himself; then it is undeniably plain, that we cannot 
prove a man to be wise, but by showing that he has 
the fullest knowledge of things, that are his greatest 
good, and his greatest evil. 

If, therefore, God be our greatest good; if there can 
be no good but in His favour, nor any evil but in de- 
parting from Him, then it is plain, that he who judges 
it the best thing he can do to please God to the 
utmost of his power, who worships and adores Him 
with all hb heart and soul, who would rather have a 
pious mind than all the dignities and honours in the 
world, shows himself to be in the highest state of 
human wisdom. 

To proceed : We know how our blessed Lord acted 
in a human body ; it was his meat and drink, to do the 
will of his Father which is in heaven. 

And if any number of heavenly spirits were to leave 
their habitations in the light of God, and be for a 
while united to human bodies, they would certainly 
tend towards God in all their actions, and be as 
heavenly as they could, in a state of fleBk aTLd\a)WA« 
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They would certainly act in this manner^ because 
they would know that God was the only good of all 
spirits ; and that whether they were in the body, or 
out of the body, in heaven, or on earth, they must have 
every degree of their greatness and happiness from God 
alone. 

All human spirits, therefore, the more exalted they 
are, the more they know their divine Original, the 
nearer they come to heavenly spirits ; by so much Ae 
more will they live to God in all their actions, and 
make their whole life a state of devotion. 

Devotion therefore is the greatest sign of a great and 
noble genius ; it supposes a soul in its highest state of 
knowledge ;' and none but little and blinded minds, 
that are sunk into ignorance and vanity, are destitute 
of it 

If an human spirit should imagine some mighty 
Prince to be greater than God, we should take it for 
a poor, ignorant creature ; all people would acknow- 
ledge such an imagination to be the height of stu- 
pidity. 

But if this same human spirit should think it better 
to be devoted to some mighty Prince, than to be de- 
voted to Grod, would not this still be a greater proof of 
a poor, ignorant, and blinded nature ? 

Yet this is what all people do, who think any thing 
better, greater, or wiser, than a devout life. 

So that which way soever we consider this matter, it 
plainly appears, that devotion is an instance of great 
judgment, of an elevated nature ; and the want of devo- 
tion is a certain proof of the want of understanding* 

The greatest spirits of the heathen world, such as 
Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Epictetus, Marcus An- 
toninus, &c., owed all their greatness to the spirit of 
devotion. 
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They were full of God; their wisdom and deep 
contemplations tended only to deliver men from the 
vanity of the world, the slavery of bodily passions, 
that they might act as spirits that came firom God, and 
were soon to return to Him. 

Again : To see the dignity and greatness of a devout 
spirit, we need only compare it with other tempers, 
that are chosen in the room of it. 

St. John tells us, that all in the world, (that is, all 
the tempers of a worldly life,) is the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. 

Let us therefore consider, what wisdom or excel- 
lency of mind there is required to qualify a man for 
these delights. 

Let us suppose a man given up to the pleasures of 
the body ; surely this can be no sign of a fine mind, 
or an excellent spirit: for if he has but the temper 
of an animal, he is great enough for these- enjoyments. 

Let us suppose him to be devoted to honours and 
splendours, to be fond of glitter and equipage : now 
if this temper required any great parts, or fine under- 
standing, to make a man capable of it, it would prove 
the world to abound with great wits. 

Let us suppose him to be in love with riches, and 
to be so eager in the pursuit of them, as never to 
think he has enough : now this passion is so far from 
supposing any excellent sense, or great understanding, 
that blindness and folly are the best supports that it hath. 

Let us lastly suppose him in another light, not singly 
devoted to any of these passions, but, as it mostly hap- 
pens, governed by all of them in their turns ; does this 
show a more exalted nature, than to spend his days in 
the service of any one of them ? 

For to have a taste for these things, and to be devoted 
to them, is so far from arguing aay \jQ\fc\^\fe ^^ttsNa* <5it 
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understandings, that they are suited to the dullest, 
weakest minds, and require only a great deal of pride 
and folly to be greatly admired. 

But now let libertines bring any such charge ss this, 
if they can, against devotion. They may as well en* 
deayour to charge light with every thing that belongi 
to darkness. 

Let them but grant that there is a God and provi- 
dence, and then they have granted enough to justify 
the wisdom, and support the honour of devotion. 

For if there is an infinitely wise and good Creator, 
in whom we live, move, and have our being, whose Pro- 
vidence governs all things in all places, surely it must 
be the highest act of our understanding to conceive 
rightly of Him ; it must be the noblest instance of 
judgment, the most exalted temper of our nature, to 
worship and adore this universal Providence, to con- 
form to its laws, to study its wisdom, and to live and 
act everywhere, as in the presence of this infinitely 
good and wise Creator. 

Now he that lives thus, lives in the spirit of devotion. 

And what can show such great parts, and so fine an 
understanding, as to live in this temper ? 

For if God is wisdom, surely he must be the wisest 
man in the world, who most conforms to the wisdom of 
God, who best obeys His providence, who enters ftrthest 
into his designs, and does all he can, that God's will 
may be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 

A devout man makes a true use of his reason : he 
sees through the vanity of the world, discovers the 
corruption of his nature, and the blindness of his pas- 
sion. He lives by a law which is not visible to vulgar 
eyes ; he enters into the world of spirits ; he compares 
the greatest things, sets eternity against time; and 
chooses rather to be iox e^er ^eaX '\sjk \!ft& presence of 
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God when he dies, than to have the greateit share of 
worldly pleasure whilst he lives. 

He that is devout, is full of these great thoughts ; 
he lives upon these noble reflections, and conducts 
himself by rules arid principles, which can only be ap- 
prehended, admired, and loved by reason. 

There is nothing therefore that shows so great a 
genius, nothing that so raises us above vulgar spirits, 
nothing that so plainly declares an heroic greatness of 
mind, as great devotion. 

When you suppose a man to be a saint, or all devo- 
tion, you have raised him as much above all other con- 
ditions of life, as a philosopher is above an animal. 

Lastly ; courage and bravery are words of a great 
sound, and seem to signify an heroic spirit ; but yet 
humility, which seems to be the lowest, meanest part of 
devotion, is a more certain argument of a noble and 
courageous mind. 

For humility contends with greater enemies, is 
more constantly engaged, more violently assaulted, 
bears more, suffers more, and requires greater cou- 
rage to support itself, than any instances of worldly 
bravery. 

A man that dares be poor and contemptible in the 
eyes of the world, to approve himself to God ; that 
resists and rejects all human glory, that opposes the 
clamour of his passions, that meekly puts up all 
injuries and wrongs, and dares stay for his reward till 
the invisible hand of God gives to every one their 
proper places, endures a much greater trial, and exerts 
a nobler fortitude, than he that is bold and daring in 
the fire of battle. 

For the boldness of a soldier, if he is a stranger to 
the spirit of devotion, is rather weakness than for- 
titude; it is at best but mad paaaioiv, ^^<^\kfi».\fci^ ss^\s>J«s^ 
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and has no more true valour im it than the fary of a 
tiger. 

For as we cannot lift up a hand, or stir a foot, but 
by a power that is lent us from God ; so bold actions 
that are not directed by the laws of God, as so many 
executions of His will, are no more true bravery, than 
sedate malice is Christian patience. 

Reason is our universal law, that obliges us in all 
places, and at all times ; and no actions have any 
honour, but so far as they are instances of our obe- 
dience to reason. 

And it is as base and cowardly, to be bold and 
daring against the principle of reason and justice, as to 
be bold and daring in lying and perjury. 

Would we therefore exercise a true fortitude, we 
must do all in the spirit of devotion, be valiant against 
the corruptions of the world, and the lusts of the flesh, 
and the temptations of the devil ; for to be daring and 
courageous against these enemies, is the noblest bravery 
that an human mind is capable of. 

I have made this digression, for the sake of those who 
think a great devotion to be bigotry and poorness of 
spirit ; that by these considerations they may see, how 
poor and mean all other tempers are, if compared to 
it; that they may see, that all worldly attainments, 
whether of greatness, wisdom, or bravery, are but 
empty sounds ; and there is nothing wise, or great, or 
noble, in an human spirit, but rightly to know and 
heartily worship and adore the great God, that is the 
support and life of all spirits, whether in heaven or 
on earth. 

THE END. 
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